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THE  TEACHER'S  REWARD. 

Every  occupation  has  its  object,  every  enterprise  its  design.  The 
accomplishment  of  that  object,  the  realization  of  that  design,  brings  to 
the  actor,  or  designer,  a  sufficient  reward.  The  object  may  be  simple 
or  complex.  The  actor  may  look  at  a  single  point  in  the  great  land- 
scape of  human  action  and  human  results,  or,  like  the  master  painter, 
he  may  so  minutely  investigate  every  point  and  every  line,  and  so  ac- 
curately represent,  as  to  cause  to  leap  forth  from  the  canvass  a  grand 
representation  of  the  great  original.  He  may  be  absorbed  with  a  sin- 
gle feature,  or  he  may,  like  the  renowned  sculptor,  select  the  beauties 
and  perfection^  of  many,  and  blend  and  harmonize  them  all  in  uae 
thus  presenting  the  ideal  model  of  beauty  and  perfection. 

This  largeness  of  view  and  comprehension  of  vision  is  peculiarly  fit- 
ting him  who  assumes  the  responsible  relation  of  mental  and  moral  in- 
structor. It  is  essential  for  his  encouragement  in  true  midst  of  his  toil 
of  body  and  of  brain.  It  is  necessary  in  order  that  he  be  prepared  to 
utter,  in  spirit,  and  as. thetruesentimentof  hisown  heart, the  language  .  f 
the  painter,  "I  teach  for  immortality."  Let  him  then  take  his  pris- 
matic mind,  and  hold  it  up  to  the  light,  that  falls  upon  the  future  of 
his  professional  life,  that  he  may  analyze  the  colors  and  mark  their 
spectral  bounds;  then  let  him  take  the  prism  of  the  heart,  and  again 
blend  them  all  in  one  pure,  stainless  ray,  that  may  lend  its  light  through 
time,  and  shine  on,  undimmed,  to  guide  the  spirit  to  its  ultimate  re- 
ward, its  immortal  home.  If  the  teacher  look  intently  at  a  single  ray 
the  eye  will  grow  weary  from  want  of  variety,  and  the  heart  falter  and 
faint  amid  its  labors  and  toil".  Gold  cannot  furnish  the  needful  stimu- 
lant; silver  cannot  lure  on.  the  soul  to  noble,  manly  action,  though  it 
were  counted  by  thousands,  for  it  is  earthly  and  perishable.  In  order 
fully  to  reward  and  satisfy,  the  return  must  bear  some  resemblaace  or 
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analogy  to  the  work  performed.  As  well  may  we  expect  the  sprit  that 
is  about  to  cross  the  shores  of  mortality  to*  be  satisfied  with  the  glitter 
of  earth  as  the  genuine  teacher's  heart  to  rest  content,  or  feel  fully  re- 
warded by  the  reception  of  the  nominal  price  of  services  rendered.  But 
here  the  teacher  need  not  look,  for  the  average  salary  is  by  no  means 
proportionate  to  the  actual  physical  Jabor  performed  The  girl  that 
stands  behind  the  loom,  and  watches  the  rolling  out  of  cotton  in  the 
form  of  muslin  with  which  we  are  clad,  receives  a  greater  Material  com- 
pensation than  the  lady  that  stands  behind  the  desk  to  wat^h  the  iu^ 
coming  of  the  rugged  urchin  and  outgoing  of  the  pf  lished  youth.  The 
young  man  that  beats  the  pegs  into  the  boots  and  shoes  that  are  to 
clothe  the  feet  of  his  fellows  receives  more  in  dollars  than  he  who 
drives,  by  milder  means,  the  principles  of  science  and  virtue  into  the 
minds  and  hearts  of  those  who  are  to  adorn  their  nation's  page  by  noble 
deeds,  enrich  their  mother  tongue  with  thoughts  that  breathe  and  words 
that  burn,  and  shine  as  lights  in  a  benighted  world. 

Were  gold  the  teacher's  god  he  soon  would  cease  to  worship  at  its 
shrine,  for  too  insignificant  would  it  appear  to  deserve  the  mind's  ven- 
eration. If  not  here,  where  shall  the  teacher  turn  for  his  reward?^— 
His  is  a  compensation  received  long  after  the  work  has  been  performed. 
True,  he  has  a  foretaste  in 'passing  through  thi  trials  of  pedagogue  life, 
just  enough  to  keep  up  his  spirits  with  the  aid  of  the  prospective.  ^He 
witnesses  his  own  mental  development,  and  finds  himself  rising  to  the 
dignity' of  noble  manhood.  Ignorance  is  yielding  to  the 'light  of  truth 
and  to  the  force  of  investigation.  The  heart  is  being  schooled,  and  the 
passions  are  being  brought  into  subjection  to  reason,  under  the  control 
of  judgment.  Thus,  by  teaching  others,  he  teaches  himself  the  great 
practical  lessons  of  life.  He  grows  wiser  and  becomes  "better,  gradual- 
ly approximating  to  the  perfection  of  his  nature.  This  consciousness 
of  progress  is  among  the  higher  rewards  that  fall  to  that  heart,  that  is 
longing  for  the  fulfillment  of  its  destiny. 

But  there  are,  to  the  teacher,"  external  0as  well  as  internal  sources  of 
satisfaction.  He  goes  forth  to  his  labors  like  the  industrious  farmer  in 
Spring-time;  he  breaks  up  the  ground,  and  sows  the  seed;  then  for  a 
season' he  waito,  when  lo  !  up  springs  the  seed  he  has  sown,  delighting 
the  e$Te  and  cheering  the  heart.  So  with  him  who  sows  the  seed  of 
koowlec^e  and  truth  in  the  virgin  soil  of  the  human  breast.  In  the 
early  spring  of  mortal  existence  he  appliedthe  agencies  which  are  to 
break  up  and  mellow  the  soil,  preparatory  to  the  implanting  of  the  prin- 
ciples which  are  to  act  as  leaven  in  molding  the  heart  and  directing  the 
intellect  upward  toward  the  noble  and  the  true.  Is  there  no  satisfac- 
tion, no  reward  to  the  teacher,  as  he  beholds  the  outshining  of  the  man, 
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the  uprising  of  the  divine?  Does  his  heart  remain  unmoved  as  he 
witnesses  the  breaking  away  of  the  incrustations  of  ignorance,  and  the 
out'eaping  of  the  pearl  which  hitherto  lay  imbedded  within  ?  Ashe 
trace?  along  the  years  of  the  life  of  his  pupil  does  not  his  heart  throb 
with  emotion  as  he  sees  here  a  bud  and  there  a  flower  adorning  the 
stalk- of  human  nature?  Does  he  continue  unmoved  as  he.behelds  the 
former  little  boy  of  his  flock,  now  standing  up  in  the  dignity  of  his 
nation's  capital,  and  with  the  voice  of  eloquence  pleading  the  cause  of 
right  and  humanity  against  wrong  and  oppression  ?  Does  his  heart  not  « 
burn  within  him  as  he  beholds  the  child  of  poverty,  now  a  polished 
shaft  in  the  quiver  of  th«  Almighty,  sent  forth  by  the  power  and  influ- 
ence of  grace  to  proclaim  liberty  to  the  captive  and  the  breaking  of  the 
chains  of  nations  bound  by  superstition  and  shrouded  ia  thickest  dark" 
ness?"  Who  will  say  that  this  is  not  among  the  cheering  rewards  of 
our  professional  life?  True,  the  zealous-  teacher  may  go  down  to  his 
grave  long  ere  the  day  of 'maturity;  nevertheless  he  lives  long  enough  - 
to  see  the  germination  and  upward  direction.  But  this  is  not.  all.  The 
good  teacher  must  be  a  good  christain.  If  his  life  has  been  fashioned 
after  the  mod*3!  presented  by  the  Great  Teacher,  then,  when  he  is  pass-» 
ing  down  the  declivity  of  life,  a>:d  is  conscious  that  the  bearing  of  his 
lessons  has  been  toward  the  higher  life,  he  will  enjoy  a  satisfaction 
richer  far  than  all  earth's  perishable  treasures.  He  has  used  the  true 
Archimedian  lever,  and  upward  has  he  raised  the  world  by  the  applica- 
tion of  his  power  to  a  higher  and  purer  standpoint. 
'  At  length  his  work  is  done,  his  last  lesson  has  been  given,  and  he 
is  about  to  receive  his  highest  reward  from  the  hands  aud  lips  of.  him 
who  saith  "  Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it  unto  one  of  the  least  of  these 
ye  have  done  it  unto  me;  eater  thou  into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord." 


CHARITY  AMONG;  TEACHERS, 

"  Charity  suffereth  long  and  is  kind,  charity  vaunteth  not  itself,  is 
not  puffed  up,  doth  not  behave  itself  unseemly,  is  not  easily  provoked, 
thinketh  no  evil."  What  a  beautiful  picture  is  this.  How  the  crown- 
ing excellence  adorns  human  character.  Nothing  appear*  more  beau" 
tiful  in  all  the  duties  and  relations  of  life.  The  charity  that  "envieth 
not  and  seeketh  not  her  own/' — the  beautiful  economy  of  human.hap- 
piness.  f 

Yet.  I  know  a  teacher  who  seldom  speaks  well  even  of  any  teacher 
but  himself.     He   is  a  great  critic  on  every  system  of  teaching.      He 
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speaks  only  of  the  faults  of  our  educational  system.  He  is  continually 
chiding  the  fraternity  for  their  want  of  zeal  and  efficiency.  He  mis- 
construes words,  motives  and  actions.  He  is  not  cordial  with  his  fel- 
low teachers.  He  sees  in  them  insincerity  and,  indifference.  When 
this  man  sees  his  fellow  lising  by  dint  of  hard  labor  and  perseverance, 
the  emotions  of  envy  arise  in  his  bosom.  He  much  prefers  to  seize 
upon  the  foibles  and  magnify  them,  than  to  praise  him  that  doeth  well. 
He  is  quite  certain  that  the  reputation  is  not  well  founded,  it  is  a  pre- 
carious su  perstructuae.  This  grumbler  does  not  work  cordially  with 
any  body  else.  His  faith  is  weak  in  regard  to  the  efficiency  of  the  ef- 
forts of  certain  teachers  and  educators.  He  can  not  approve  such  meas- 
ures. He  has  a  finely  spun  theory  of  his  own., which  is  precisely  adapted 
.  to  the  wants  of  the  times,  and  he  is  much  surprised  that  his  theory  is 
so  little  appreciated.  He  can  have  no  patience  with  systems  of  teach- 
ing that  differ  so  widely  from  his  own.  He  utters  wholesale  criticisms 
upon  authors  that  do  not  incorporate  his  peculiar  ideas  of  scientific  pro- 
priety.    His  system,  of  course,  is  right. 

It  is  evident  that  this  man  does  not" come  up  to  the  standard  of  per- 
fect charity.  And  this  is  only  a  representative  man.  I  trust  the  class 
is  pot  very  numerous.  .But,  viewed  from  certain  stand-points,  it  is  very 
evident  that  chanty  isa  stranger  guest  among  certain  circles  of  teachers. 
And  how  this  cripples  the  efficiency  of  tfye  educational  system.  How 
it  lowers  the  real  dignity  of  the  teacher's  calling.  There  seems  to  be 
no  apology  for  this.  That  ignorant  and  uncultivated  minds  should 
want  the  crowning  grace  of  charity  is  no  wonder.  We  can  not  well  ex- 
pect light  in  the  midst  of  darkness.  ■  But  it  is  unpardonable  in  him 
who  is  really  competent  to  lead  the  youthful  mind  in  the  pathway  of 
knowledge.  Shall  he  permit  himself  to  become  a  prey  to  the  viler  eino?, 
tions  of  human  nature  ?  Shall  he  fail  to  practice  what  he  should  teach 
to  others  ?  Shall  he  step  down  from  the  high  theater  of  his  duties  and 
squander  his  efforts  in  lower  spheres  T 

The  bands  and  hearts  of  teachers  and  educators  "should  be  closely 
joined.  They  can  not  afford  to  indulge  in  uncharitable  feelings  and 
efforts.  Their  work  is  a  great  work.  It  needs  the  united  strength  of 
every  hand  that  can  aid.  How  beautiful  is  charity/and  where  more 
beautiful  than  among  a  company  of  teachers  ?  True  charity  is  not  in- 
compatible with  just  criticism.  But  criticisms  are  not  to  be  introduced 
•  at  the  mere  bidding  of  a  desire  to  seem  critical.  Forbear  your  criticisms 
until  the  right  time  and  place.  Put  the  most  favorable  construction 
upon  the  actions  of  your  fellow  teachers.  Be  as  eage#  to  receive  as  to 
give  counsel.  And  "  with  what  measure  ye  metS  it  shall  be  measured 
to  you  again. "  / 
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A  CURIOUS  FACT  IN  REGARD  TO  COTTON. 


Many  years  ago,  the  senior  editor  of  this  psper  was  informed  by  his. 
Venerable  and  hereditary  friend  Samuel  Maverick,  Esq.,  of  Pendleton, 
that  when  a  boy,  as  clerk  in  the  house  of  bis  uncle,  Mr.  William  Tur- 
pin,  of  Charleston,  he  assisted  in  packing  the  first  bag  of  cotton  ever 
sent  to  Liverpool  from  the  United  States.  Mr.  Maverick  is.  still  liv 
ing,  and  we  now  export  seme  two  millions  of  bags  of  cotton  every  year  ! 
The  cotton  packed  by  Mr.  Maverick  wa3  put  up  in  the  seed  !  This  was 
long  before  Whitney's  invention  of  the  cotton  gin.  The  consignee  of 
Ibis  lone  bag  of  cotton  informed  the  house  of  Wadsworth  &  Turpin, 
that  he  could  not  sell  it!  that  it' was  valueless!  and  advised  them  to 
send  no  more!  How  little  this  faithful  factor  saw  into  futurity  !  If 
any  one  had  said  to  him,  that  in  less  than  seventy  years,  and  during  the 
life-time  of  the  boy  who  had  packed  that  very  bale  of  cotton,  million's 
and  millions  of  bags  wosld  be  annually  sent  across  the  Atlantic  for  sale 
in  England  and  France,  he  would  have  pronounced  him  a  madman  or 
a  fool.  But  it  has  been  done,  and  cottcu  has  become  the  great  means 
by  which  civilization  is  to^  spread  over  the  earth.  The  cheapness  of  cot- 
ton fabrics  has  taught  the  savage  .to  cloth  himself  and  exercise  industry, 
in  obtaioiug  the  means  of  purchasiag  this  comfort  and  evidence  of  civ- 
ilization. Millions  of  human  beings  are  employed  in  the  cultivation  of 
cotton,  hundreds  of  thousands  in  its  manufacture,  and.  the  whole  world 
are  clothed  in  it.  This  too,  has  happened  in  the  lifetime  of  one  man 
still  living  ! 

In  connection  with  this  matter,  we  will  state  another  curious  fact  in 
relation  to  the  invention  of  the  cotton  gin.  Some  years  after  the  Rev- 
olutionary war,  the  father  of  Governor  Forsyth,  and  some  other  gentle- 
men, who  had  been  in  service  with  General  Greene,  went  to  pay  his 
widow  a  visit  in  the  neighborhood  of  Savannah,  and  whilst  there,  were 
speaking  of  the  value  and  importance  of  cotton;  if  there  was  any  ma- 
chinery for  picking  out  the  seed.  This  operation  was  then  performed 
entirely  by  hand.  Mrs.  Greene  immediately  said  that  there  was  then 
in  her  house  a  young  man  who  seemed  to  possess  great  mechanical  tal- 
ent, and  she  had  no  doubt  he  could  construct  some  machine  for  that 
purpose.  Young  Whitney  was  then  introduced  to  the  company.  He 
had  n,ever  seen  the  cotton  plan^  but  immediately  began  to  think  about 
the  invention.  In  a  short' time  he  constructed  a  model  «in ;  but  it 
wanted  some  power  to  throw  the  cotton,  as  ginned,  from  the  seed.  This^ 
Mrs.  Gresne  herself  suggested,  by  using  her  fan  for  that  purposs.  The 
machine  was  then  completed,  Mr.  Whitney  received  from  South  Car- 
olina fifty  thousand  dollars  for  his  patent  in  this  State.     He  spent  it, 
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as  it  is  .said,  in  suits  brought  against  a  multiplicity  of  persons,  who  in» 
fringed  his  patent  in  other  States.  Like  all  the  great  benefactors  of 
mankiod,  he  has  been  paid  in  fame  after  his  death. —  Greenville,  S.  C. 
Patriot. 


FICTION. 


Much  needless  prejudice  exists  in  the  world,  against  fiction  as  a  ve- 
hicle for  the  conveyance  of  truth.  The  Church  has  almost  universally 
raised  he"  voice  against  it.  The  good  have  conscientiously  opposed  it, 
because  it  has  been  made  to  minister  to  depravity  and  godlessnessv — 
There  are  others  whose  natures  are  so  angular  they  can  perceive  no 
beauty  in  the. most' exquisite  sentiment — in  the  finest  effusions  of  .the 
imagination,  unless  it  is  matter  of  fact.  Like  the  mathematician  to 
whomwas  read  "Paradise  Lost,"  they  will  ask,  "What  does  it  prove?*' 
The^mass  of  fact  measures  their  appreciation  and  meed  of  praise.  To 
such,  of  course,  the  most  fervid  appeal  for  fiction  would  be  powerless. 
And,  because  fiction  *has  been -made  a  panderer  to  vice — turned  from  a 
means  of  development  into  an  instrument  of  destruction,  is  it  to  be  un- 
justly condemned?  Those  vile,  low  compositions  laden  with  moral  pes- 
tilence, appealing  to  the  basest  passions  of  the  heart,  vitiating  and  in- 
flaming the  imagination  until  the  whole  sotfl  is. blackened  and  burned 
with  unhallowed  fires,  which  find  their  way  into  our  homes  and  corrupt 
Our  youth,  must  not  be  taken  as  the  type  of  fictitious  literature. 
"Parental  care  canuot  be  too  severely  scrupulous  in  the  suppression 
and  banishment  of  such  from  the  home  sanctuary.  Fiction  has  a  no- 
ble.office  to'perfonn.  It  has  to  d j  with  a  faculty  of  the  soul  not  less  impo.n* 
tant  than  the  reason — the  Imagination.  Its  craving  is  ever  after  the 
ideal.  It  doe*  not  confine  itself  within  the  sharply  defined  boundaries 
of  the  actual— is  not  content  to  tread  the  prosaic  beaten  ground  of  the 
ascertained,  but  roves  in  realms' of  its  own  creation — spiritual,  unseen, 
tangible  to  the  soul's  inner  vision, —  peoples  it  with  forms  of  unuttera- 
ble grace  and  beauty,  sees  and  hears  the  most  entrancing  sights  and 
sounds.  To  purify,  to  chasten  the  imagination  is  the  true  province  of 
art;  and  fiction  is  to  be  its  constant  and  powerful  ally. 

Ideal  characters,  whose  thought  and  aption  are  replete  with  the  love- 
liness of  Truth,  Justice,  and  love,  who  invest  human  nature  with  a  gran- 
deur and  glory  not  actually  seen,  yet^tobe  earnestly  striven  for-r-  whose 
lives  are  a  complete  exhibit  of  self  abnegation,  magnanimity,  heroisaa, 
and  a  triumph  of  Right  and  Goodness  over  Wrong  and  Sinfulness,  cam 
not  fail  to  affect  and  determine  rightly  the  sensibilities  and  the  execu- 
tive messages  or  the  will.  If  such  characters  are  portrayed,  we  ask  not 
whether  they  are  real  or  ideal,  the  effect  upon  us  is  the  same.     And  if 
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fiction  be  thus  employed,  be  made  to  gratify  the  intellectually  and  mor-  • 
ally  beautiful,  lifting'  the  soul  from  the  sensuous  to  the  spiritual,  pre- 
senting to  the  imagination  the  loveliest  conceptions  and  creating,  it  is 
a  forceful  means  for  human  good.  Apathetic  and  gracefully  told  story, 
has  often  effected  more  good  than  oft  plied  entreaties  and  numerous 
Serious.  The  blessed  Saviour,  in  the  apt  and  striking  parable  illustrated 
and  enforced  as  he  could  in  no  other  way,  the  lesson -of  heavenly  truth. 
The  choicest  and'  boldest  allegories,  similes,  and  metaphors  are  used  by 
the  sacred  writers.  Heaven  has  consecrated  the  use  of  fiction  to  the 
spiritual  and  highest  good  of  the  race. 

In  childhood,  the  imagination  predominates.  Reason  has  not  yet 
borne  her  kingly  sway. 

If  truth  is  to  make  an  impression  upon  the  heart,  and  the  graces  and 
amenities  of  a  true  manly  and  Christian  life  are  to  be  bred  and  nurtured 
in  the  youthful  soul,  it  cannot  be  done  by  logic,  by  formulas  of  faith, 
by  cold  abstract  teachings.  It  must  be  done  by  e.n listing  the  emotional 
nature,  by  personifying  truths  and  excellencies  as  living,  acting  being*. 
Stories  are  the  sermons  for  children.  Good  wholesome  fiction  they  de- 
mand, and  it  is  a  serious  error  not  to  grant  it. 


PRAY  SIR,  WHO  ARE  YOU? 

The  celebrated  and  eccentric  Dean  Swift  was  ve^y  much  opposed  to 
extravagance  in  dress.  He  particularly  disliked  to  see'persons  in  hum- 
ble life  try  to  ape  the  dress  of  those  above  them.  The  following  in-' 
stance  is  given  of  the  way  in  which  he  reproved  this  folly  in  a  person 
whom  he  really  esteemed. 

The  Dean  had  been  publishing  some, of  his  works  in  London.  A 
printer,  by  the  name  of  George  Faulkner,  had  been  getting  subscrip- 
tions for  these  works;  and  he  called  to  pay  his  respects  to  the  Dean, 
and  .tell  him  how  he  was  getting  along.  Before  doing  this,  however, 
he  dressed  himself  up  like  a  fashionable  gentleman  of  those  times,  with 
a  long  waistcoat  covered  over  with  lace,  a  great  powdered  wig,  and  oth- 
er follies.  Swift  saw  him  coming  up  to  his 'house,  and  knew  him  in  a 
moment,  but  resolved  to  teioh  him  a  lesson.  He  pretended  not  to  know 
him,  and  received  him  with  as  much  ceremony  as  if  he  had  besn  an  en- 
tire stranger. 

"  And  pray  sir/'  said  he,  "  what  are  your  commands  with  me?" 

"  I  thought  it  was  my  duty,  sir,"  replied  George,  "  to  wait  on  you 
immediately  on  my  arrival 'from  London." 

"  Pray  sir,  who  are  you  V 

"George  Faulkner,  the  printer,  sir." 
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"  You  George  Faulkner,  the  printer! — Why,  jou  are  the  most  im- 
pudent, barefaced  fellow  for  an  impostor  I  ever  met  with  !  George 
Faulkner  is  a  plain,  sensible  man,  and  would  never  trick  himself  out  in 
lace  and  fopperies  as  you  have  done.  Leave  my  house  this  instant, 
sir,  or  I  will  have  you  sent  to  prison  as  an  impostor." 

Away  went  George  as  fast  as  he  could.  He  was  mertified  exceed- 
ingly. But  having  put  off  his  finery,  he  went  back  to  the  deanery  in 
his  usual  dress,  and. was  received  with  the  greatest  kindness. 

"My  friend  George/'  said  the  Dean,  UI  am  very  glad  to  see  you  safe 
returned  from  London.  Why,  would  you  believe  it  ?  there  was  an  im- 
pudent fellow  here  awhile  ago,  decked  out  in  a  lace  waistcoat  like  a  fine 
gentleman,  who  wanted  to  pass  himself  off  for  you.  But  I  sent  him 
out  a  good  deal  faster  than  he  came  in,  I  assure  you." 


THE  DIGNITY  OF  LABOR. 


There  are  some  persons  in  this  world  whose  ideas  of  dignity  are  of 
the  very  tawest  description,-  They  despise,  or,  at  least,  affect  to  despise 
manual  labor,  and  they  talk  in  a  somewhat  scornful  manner  of  the  op- 
erative mechanic,  as  if  he  were  an  inferior  being  in  comparison  with 
the  merchant  and  the  lawyer.  In  the  very  highest  sense,  the  opera- 
tive mechanic,  when  an  intelligent  and  honest  man,  stands  as  high  in 
tho  scale  of  dignity  as  the  wealthiest  merchant,  lawyer,  banker,  or  pro- 
fessional man  to  be  found  anywhere.  There  was  a  time  when  the  me- 
chanic was  without  an  advocate  in  ihe  paths  or*  literature,  but  these 
days  are  gone  past,  forever,  and  the  most  eloquent  writers  of  the  age 
have  given  utterance  to  some  of  the  finest  sentiments  ever  published  on 
this  subject.  The  following  from  Buskin,  the  most  poetic  writer  on 
art  that  ever  lived,  are  as  truthful  as  they- are  beautifully  expressed. — 
In  his  Stones  of  Venice  he  says  :  "  We  are  always,  in  these  days,  en- 
deavoring to  separate  intellect  from  manual  labor;  we  want  one  man 
to  be  always,thioking,  and  another  to  be  always  working;  and  we  call 
one  a  gentleman,  and  the  other  an  opertitive;  whereas,  the  workman 
ought  often  to  be  thinking,  and  the  thinker  often  to  be  working  and 
both  should  be  gentlemeu  in  the'best  sense.  As  it  is,  we.  make  both 
ungentle,  the  one  envying  the  other,  despising:  his  brother ;  and  the 
mass  of  society  is  made  up  of  morbid  thinkers  and  miserable  workers. 
Now  it  is  only  by  labor  that  thought  can  be  made  healthy,  and  only  by 
thought  that  labor  can  be  made  happy,  and  the  two  can  not  be  separa- 
ted with  impunity.  It  would  be  well  if  all  of  us  were  good  handicrafts- , 
men  of  some  kind,  and  the. dishonor  of  manual  labor  done*away  with 
altogether." 
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MONOTONY,  OF  SCHOOL  EXERCISES. 


All  teachers  bave  felt  this  creeping  shade  of  depression  and  enerva- 
tion, which  naturally  results  from  a  regular  order  of  exercises  in  the 
school-room.  The  teacher  is  not  alone  the  sharer  of  this  incubus  of 
monotony;  the  same  is  both  felt  and  acted  in  the  person  and  spirit  of 
^he  pupil.  This  is  the  roek'upon  which  so  many  of  the  craft  are  ruined. 
'This  with  that  Other,  and  not  less  dispiriting  cause,  the  departure  of  a 
class  of  rniad  that  held  the  front  rank  in  the  sobooM*ooni,  upon  whose 
characters,  the  teacher  has  given  the  last  stroke  of  his  skill,  ere  cross- 
ing the  threshold  to  struggle  in  life's  battle.  With  them  too  often  goes 
the  life,  the  energy  and  the  -courage  of  the  teacher.  Having  smoothed 
the  rough  boards  of  their  minds,  and  fitted  them  for  their  position  in 
the  social  fabric,  he  feels  disheartened' as  a  new  supply  of  the  rough 
material  rolls  itself  up  before  him  for  the  same  care,  handiwork  and 
burnishing  process  as  before.  The  mind,  upon  which  any  one  of  these 
causes  so  operates,  as  to  discourage  and  unfit  it  for  labor,  needs  to  look 
well  to  the. nature  of  things,  and  see  if  there  is  not  a  remedy  for  this 
evil,  which  loses  to  *  the  profession  many  of  the  noblest,  and  most  suc- 
cessful of  workmen.  We  think  that  the  cause  lies  in  the  fact,  of  keep- 
ing wjfbift  the  narrow  limits  of  instruction,  and  not  enriching  and 
amassing  intellectual  wealth — current  truths  connected  with  every 
branch  we  teach — to  be  imparted  as  freely  as  obtained.  In  so  doing, 
we  invigorate  our  own  thoughts;  keep  in  constant  expectancy,  the 
minds  of  those  we  instruct,  and  dispel  wholly  that  appalling  cloud  of 
monotony,  so  begrimed  with  gloom  and  despair.  Every  task  should  be 
m%de  a  living  embodiment,  a  real  life,  created  anew,  stripped  of  formal- 
ity and  dull  verbiage.  To  .effect  thi3,  the  teacher  must  be 'an  eclectic, 
a  gunner,  a  kaleidoscope,  turning  up  new  shapes  and  beauties  at  all 
hours  in  the  day.  Let  us  do  this,  and  the  flickering  shadows  of  mo- 
notony will  be  lifted,  and'  an  intellectual  sunlight  will  be  felt  recipro- 
cally by  both  teacher  and  "pupil.  • 

A  PLEASANT  SCHOOL-ROOM. 

It  is  eminently  desirable  that  the  school-room  should  be  pleasant. — 
Not  only  should  it  be  large,  airy,  neat,  well  supplied  with  furniture, 
well  warmed,  and  well  ventilated,  but  do  reasonable  effort  should  be 
spared  to  make  it  pleasant  by  a  pervading  spirit  of  cheerfulness  and 
content.  So  will  every  teacher  say,  and  so  will  every  intelligent  pa- 
rent. So  every  pupil  wishes,  at  least  for  himself.  Still,  neither  of  these 
always  pursues  a  course  that  is  likely  to  secure  the  desired  result. — 
How  can  the   school  room  be  made  pleasant  ?  is  ther 
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which  many  a  teacher  would  be  glad  to  see  so  clearly  solved  as  to  be 
able  *-o  avail  himself  practically  of  the  result.  I  can  promise  no  such 
solution.  All  that  I  sball  attempt  willbe  to  present  a  few  statements, 
rather  by  way  of  suggestion  than  authority,  which  I  think  the  general 
experience  of  teachers  will  sustain. 

The  school  room  can  not  be  rendered- pleasant  by  yielding  to  the 
whims  and  caprices  of  scholars.  Nothing  breeds  discontent  sooner  than 
weak  and  injudicious  indulgence.  Scholars  that  are  indulged  in  what 
is  unreasonable  wilt  scarcely  fail  to  grow  more,  unreasonable  in  their* 
demands  continually.  Their  appetite  it>  sharpened  by  gratification  like 
that  of  hungry  wolves  by  the  taste  of  blood.  From  the  exhibition  of  a 
spirit  that  asks  for  favors,  hey  soon  pass  to  the  exercise  of  that  which 
clamors  for  indulgence  as  their  right.  They  become  impatient  of  re- 
straint and  angry  at  denial.  Their  school  rooms  may  be  fitted  up  with 
elegance,  and  may  be  supplied  with  every  reasonable  thing  fur  their 
comfort  and  convenience;  yet,  if  denied  the  precise  location  they  may* 
chance  to  fancy,  they  will  regard  their  situation  far  more  uncomforta- 
ble than  that  afforded  by  the  rough,  four-legged  slab  of  thirty  years  ago 
was  regarded  by  some  of  us,  whose  feet  used  to  dangle  there  becausa 
the  dimensions  of  our  natural  supports  were  not,  consulted  by  those  who 
constructed  artificial  ones  for  our  accommodation.  Some  of  us  iiave 
many  a  pleasant  recollection  of  the  good  old  time — for  good  old  time* 
tbejf  were — when  we  used  to-admire,  and  almost  envy  some  "  big  boy" 
who  could  stand  on  tip-toe  and  touch  the  crumbling  plaster  overhead, 
and'"  wonder  "  if  we  should  evsr  grow  to  be  so  tall  and  clever.  Many 
a  pleasant  hour  have  we  spent  in  the  old  school  house,  where,  small  as 
was  Ls  capacity,  we  shivered  near  the  walls,  and  sweltered  near  tha 
blazing  fire.  There  w  were  not  even  tempted  to  dream  of  luxury. — 
We  bad  nothing  to  suggest  it.  We  learned  self*deniai  from  necessity, 
fcnd  were  made  happier  by  its  exercise,  as  wo  ever  have  been  since. — 
Circumstances  compelled  us  to  be  considerate  of  each  other's  wants, 
and  we  were  rewarded  by  the  reflex  influence  of  a  benevolent  spirit.— 
Selfishness  is  clamorous,  exhqrbitaut,  insatiable.  The  school  room 
where  it  rules  can  never  be  a  pleasant  one.  It  is  a  difficult  trait  to 
conquer.  There  is  much  to  foster  it  in  ^ur  nature,  and  much  to 
strengthen  it  in  the  practices  of  society.  Among  scholars  it  is  not  un- 
frequently  aggravated  by  parental  indulgence.  For  instance,  let  there 
occur  some  public  display,  a  circus,  a  military  parade,  an  excursion,  as 
anniversary,  or  a  political  celebration.  Selfishness  in  the  pupil  pleads 
for  an  excuse  from  school.  He  knows,  if  his  teacher  has  done  his  du- 
ty, that  the^pleaia  inconsistent,  'and  bis  choice  unwise;  that,  figura, 
fclvely,  hi?  wishes  to  barter  gold  for  brass.    His  parent  knows  it  too,  but 
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jet  be  gives  consent.  A  dozen  more — perhaps  one-third  of  the  school 
become  his*  companions  by  means  of  a  similar  indulgence.  '  Will  the 
school-room  be  pleasant  on  such  a  day  to  either  pupils  or  teacher  ?  It 
may,  perhaps,  he  made  so;  but  if  at  all,  it  must  be  made  so  by  that  . 
spirit  of  self-denial  which  conscience  approves,  and  by  earnest  efforts  to 
make  it  so  in  spite  of  unfavorable  circumstances.  There  will  be  little 
love  for. the  school* room  on  the  part  of  those  who  have  gathered  there 
against  their  own  desire,  because  their  .parents,  more  consistent  than 
the  rest,  insisted  upon  their  attendance.  They  will  be  bujt  ill-content 
while  their  companions  are  at  large  enjoying  sports  which,  but  for  the 
restraints  of  school,  they  might  also  share.  If  all  were  required  to  be 
in  school,  all  would  be  comparatively  content;  for,  with  few  excep- 
tions,* they  could  be  made  to  feel  that  the  requirement  was  just  and 
right.  In  orde'r  to  avoid  discontent  from  this  source,  no  pupil  should 
be  allowed  to  absent  himself  from  school  for  mere  amusement,  unless 
the  same  privilege  is  accorded  to  all.  Parents  should  reflect  upon  the 
mischief  arising  from  their  mistaken  indulgence,  and  avoid  it.  What 
adequate  compeDsatiori  is  the  enjoyment  of  a  few  hours  of  noisy  pleas- 
ure, often  amid  coarseness  and  vulgarity,  for  the  injury  done  in  allow- 
ing scholars  to  prefer  selfish  pleasure  to  duty,  and  in  neglecting  their 
studies,  and  hindering  their  companions  for  mere  temporary  gratifica- 
tion? In  thia  way  bow  often  are  generated  indifference  in  regard  to 
obligation,  disrelish  for  the  pursuits  of  school,  and  a  general  spirit  of 
discontent.  How  inexcusably  is  the  spirit  of"  industry  paralyzed,  a 
waste  of  time  occasioned  to  faithful  teachers  and  earnest  pupils,  and, 
fortunately,  hast  of  all,  the  public  money  squandered  by  the  weak  in- 
dulgence of  mistaken  parents. 

If  parents  wish  the  schoolroom  to  be  a  pleasant  place  for  their  chil- 
dren they  must  co-operate  to  make  it  so.*  They  must  show  that  they 
set  a  high  value  upon  the  advantages  of  the  school,  sp  high  that  they 
are  not  willing  that  they  shall  be  sacrificed  for  trifles.  Let  them  insist 
upon  regularity  of  attendance,  and  show  that  they  are  themselves  wil- 
ling to  make  sacrifices  in  order  to.  seeure  it.  Let  them  close  their  ears 
against  tales  of  partiality  and  injustice,  which  they  may  know  the 
feacher  would  scorn  to  exercise.  Let  them  trust  the  teaoher's  judg- 
ment in  assigning  his  pupils  their  tasks,  and  his  kindness  in  promoting 
their  enjoyment.  Let  them  inculcate  the  duty  of  prompt  and  cheer- 
ful compliance  with  the  requirements  of  the  school,  and  let  them  speak 
of  the  teacher  in  terms  of  sympathy  and  respect  until  they  know  him 
to  be  unworthy  and  untrue. 

Let  teachers  exhibit,  earnestly,  but  kindly,  the  evils  of  absence  and 
irregularity,  and,  as  far  as  the  intelligence  and  character  of  their  pu- 
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pils  will  permit,  endeayor  to  make  them  sensible  of  the  losses  in  time 
and  monej  and  progress  which  these  entail  upon  every  member  of  the 
school.  Let  them  endeavor  to  reach  the  sympathies  of  the  parents 
through  their  children,  and  as  far  as  practicable,  interest  them  by  per- 
sonal appeals,  and  thus  win  their  co-operation  in  what  is  necessary  and 
right.  Something  can  thus  be  dose  to  banish  the  spirit  of  discontent 
from  the  minds  ^f  pupils,  and  that  of  distrust  and  indifference  fr»m 
those  of  parents.  • 

Again  the  school-room  cannot  be  permanently. made  a  pleasant  place 
by  attempts  to  make  it  the  scene  of  constant  diversion.  It  cannot  be 
made  a  place  of  incessant  pastime  ;  the  studies  of  the  pupils  cannot  be 
transformed  to  tops  and  playthings.  But  some  parents  seem  to  think 
that  the  teacher  is  bound  to  render  every  school  exercise  interesting. — 
The  teacher  would  be  glad  to  do  so,  but  knows  it  is  not  possible,  ex- 
cept in  connection  with  the  pupil's  efforts.  Oysters  may  very  properly 
open  their  shel]^  and  remain,  as  it  were,  the  passive  recipients  of  what- 
ever the  ebbing  and  flowing  waters  may  bring  for  their  support.  Ani- 
mals of  a  higher  order  must  bestir  themselves  in  search  of  food.  In 
like  manner  must- the  intellectual  food  of  scholars  be  rendered  sweet  by 
labor.  Teachers  can  furnish  numerous  illustrations  of  principles  and" 
facts  in  almost  any  branch  of  study,  and  should  .make  all  practicable, 
effort  to  p'repareVhemselves  thus  to  impart  interest  and  value  to  whaj: 
is  taught.'  They  can  introduce  many  collateral  subjects,  especially 
from  the  natural  world,  to  stimulate  and  gratify  the  curiosity,  to  culti- 
vate the  habit  of  observation,  to  awaken  thought,  to  refine  the  taste,  to 
extend  the  bounds  of  knowledge,  and  to  ennoble  the  sentiments  of  their 
pupils.  But  while  these  should  not  be  omitted,  they  can  not  be  relied 
upon  as  matters  of  continued  interest.  If  presented  too  often,  or  dwelt 
upon  too  long  they  loose  their  power'  to  please.  Oft-repeated  stories 
fall  upon  an  unheeding  ear,  and  may  even  excite  disgust.  A  pampered 
appetite  becomes  fastidious  and  difficult  to  please.  The  school  room- 
cannot  be  made  a  pleasant  place  J>y  attempts  to  render  it -the  scene  of 
incessant  novelty  and  amusement. 

Again,  the  school  room  can  not  be  rendered  pleasant  by  striving  to 
make1  the  tasks  of  the  pupils  so  simple  and  easy  as  to  relieve  them  from 
vigorous  effort.  Were  this  practicable  it  would  not  be  wise.  When 
a  boy 'attempts  some  new  gymnastic  exercise  he  is  willing  to  put  forth 
all  his -strengths  He  desires  only  so  much  assistance  as  will  enable  him 
to  succeed  in  its  performance.  He  will  not  thank  you  for  more.  He 
is  ambitious  te  do  all  he  can  unaided,  and  his  highest  pi^sure  arises 
from  the  success  of  his  most  vigorous  and  persevering  efforts.  So  in 
the  school-room,  it  is  what  scholars  do  for  themselves  that  affords  them. 
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the  greatest  pleasure.     All  they -need  is  a  little   timely,  and  judicious 
aid.     -More  than  this  will  tend  to  induce  languor  and  feebleness.     It  Is 
"  a  great  merit  in  a  teacher  to  understand  how  to  help  his  pupils  wisely. 
Of  all  the  means  of  securing  a  pleasant  school-room  I  have  no  hesita- 
tion in  assigning  to  work   the  place  of  first  importance.     The  "  rosy- 
fingered   hours  "  trip    along  lightly  and    unheeded.amid   the  scenes^of 
cheerful  industry.     The  earnest,  busy  scholar  wonders  that  the  sun  has  . 
so  soon  summoned    the    bell-man   to  the    noon-day  peal,   and  that   his 
beams  so  early  come  planting  through  the  windows  at  the  approach  of 
night*     Many  a  one  will  recognize  this  as  a  pleasant  portion  of  tlie  ex- 
perience of  his  own  school-boy  days.     Nor  can  he  forget  the  intensity 
of  his  pleasure  af^the  success  of  some  protracted  effort  thatAorbed  his 
waking  thoughts,  and  even  haunted  him  in  the  dreams  of  night.     Be 
it  so  that  labor  is  the  burden  of  the  primal  curse,  we  know  that  work 
in  its  useful  forms  is  no  less  a  source  of  pleasure  than  of  profit.     Who- 
ever has  not  found  pleasure  in  what  Carlyle  calls  "  sweat  of  brain  and 
sweat  of  heart "  has  c6me  far  short  of  exhausting  the  resources  within 
his  reach.     "  It  is  work,  sir,  1  repeat  it,  it  is  work   that  makes  people 
happy,"    was  once  the  language  of  our  greatest  statesman;  and  I  am 
sure  that  this  sentiment  must  find  a  response  in  everj  reflecting  mind' 
and  every  generous  heart.     Let   the   teacher,  then,  spare  no   pains  to 
make  his  school-room  the  place  of  earnest,  cheerful  effort.     On  open- 
ing his  school  let  him  engage  his  pupils  in   work  without  delay,  and 
thus  prevent  the  entrance  of  mischief  and  discontent.     Let  him  con- 
gratulate his  pupils  that  they  encounter  difficulties,  because  they  may 
gain  strength  in  their  solution,  and  that  they  meet  with   obstacles  in 
surmounting  which  thoy  may  add  to  their  power,  and  win  the  pleasure 
that  springs  from  victory. 

We  prize  the  results  of  our  own  efforts.  The  child  derives  more  • 
pleasure  from  its  own  first  rude  attempts  at  drawing  than  from  the  sight 
of  a  costly  painting.  The  boy  loves  the  clumsy  toys  that  he  has  labo- 
riously fashioned  with  a  jack-knife,  simply  because  they  are  his  own 
handiwork,  and  the  little  girl  will  sometimes  lay  aside  her  elegant  por- 
celain dolls,  for  the  pleasure  of  constructing  some  remote  semblance  of 
humanity  from  her  stores  of  cotton*  and  thread,  and  of  dignifying  the 
result  of  her  toils  with  the  title  of  Susig,  or  Jane.  Andso  in  the  school- 
room, scholars  are  pleased  with  the  success  that  has  cost  them  effort.— x 
The  difficult  lesson  when  once  learned,  has  been  made  their  own.  It 
is  .the  price  of  toil  and  irs  reward,  and  the  consciousneis  of  a  new  pos- 
session is  a  source  of  pleasure.  The  time  spent  in  study  sped,  away  , 
lightly  and  unheeded.  It  allowed  no  opening  for  the  entrance  of  dis- 
content. It  has  brought  a  present  reward,  and  has  ^iven  an  earnest  of 
encouragement  to  future  effort. 
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Other  means  of  rendering  the  school-room  pleasant  might  "beerrum er- 
ated,  but  the  most  important  of  these  will  follow  in  the  train  of  honest 
industry.  Justice,  impartiality,  regularity,  respect,  and  other-kindred 
agencies  will  fall  naturally  into,  their  places,  and  very  much  in  propor- 
tion to  the  extent  to  which  the  spirit  of  earnest  effort  pre"r.Ilp,  will  the 
teacher  find  the  'school-room  a  pleasant  place  both  to  his  pupils  a  ad 
himself. — Schoolmaster.  • 


/'AFTER  MANY   DAYS?' 

Thej^will  come,  in  spite  of  every  effort  to  brace  up  against  it,  a 
streak  oFthe  u.  blue,"  over  the  clear  sunlight  of  our  dreams.  Some- 
times, when  the  sun  shines  the  brightest,  quick  from  out  some  unseen 
depths  comes'  the' frowning  cloud.  The  teacher  is  not  always  in  the 
sunshine.     He  can  not  always  perceive  the  golden  lines  that  ever  mix 

in  with  the  dark  shadows. 

« 

The  day  wore  wearily  away,  amid  several, scores  of  boys  and  girls.— 
They  seemed  idle,  impatient,  and  very  little  disposed  to  appreciate  the 
many  lessons  of  instruction,  so  faithfully  imparted.  The  soil  of  mind 
spread  out  before  the  teacher,  seemed  Cold  and  impervious.  The  seeds 
of  wisdom  which  he  had  so  faithfully  scattered,  seemed  thrown  upon  a 
rock.  There  was  listlessness  and  inattention  in  every  class.  Very  lit- 
tle progress  was  apparent,  and  it  grew  into  a  question  of  great  impor- 
tance Whether  or  not  he  was,  after  all,  doing  any  good.  '  Thus  the  day 
closed.  And  although  the  children  shouted"  with  joy  and  delight,  as 
they  ru&hed  out  into  the  free  air,  the' teacher  could  not  join  in  their  • 
light-hearted  pastime.  How  light  and  free  is  'the  heart  of  childhood  t 
It  can  not  feel  the  mists  and  clouds  that  ever  lower  over  the  highlands 
of  maturer  life.  It  lives  in  the  sunshine  of  the  future.  The  clear  eye 
of  childhood  can  see  silvery  peaks,  shotting  upward  amid  the  scenery 
of  future  life.  Away  went  the  boys  and  girls,  hopping  and  jumping^ 
darting  over  the,  patches  of  ice,  tumbling  in  the  snow,  .and  giving  vent 
to  the  pent-up  fountain  of  activity  and  life,  as  if  no  toil' ever  troubled 
•their  even  way.  But  the  teacher  lingered  behind,  to  meet  a'fe  a  - 
welcome  reflections  upon  the  success  of  his  day's  labor.  True,  all  days 
were  alike  in  one  respect.  He  received  the  same  amoun-t  of  money  for 
each  day's  labor.  But  to  the  true  teacher  there  is  a  more  welcome  're- 
ward. There  is  a  recompense  which  outshines  the  glitter  of  gold.  The 
consciousness  of  knowing  that. .his  real  mission  has  been  successful,  that 
his  intentions,  ami  purposes  are  appreciated,  gives  a  satisfaction  .that 
nothing  else  can  impart. 

But  the  teacher  alluded  to  could"not  mix  this  pleasing  ingredient  in 
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the  cup  of  his  reflections  this  night.  There  he  sat  leaning  upon  his 
hand,  and  chiding 'himself  that  he  nad  so  mistaken  his  calling.  u  No 
good  have  I  accomplished  to-day.  ■  Indeed,  how  little  have  Iev^rdoae! 

.nany.  years  I  have  been  endeavoring  to.  guide  youthful  feet  iri  the 
pathway  of  knowledge,  but,  alas,  how  .little  have  I  succeeded  ,!" .   Thus 

mised,  wh  k  cloud  seemed 

spot  in  his  pa  te  even  his  very  life.     Just  then 

a  light,  gentle  .   j  ird  at  the.  door,  and  the 

slightly  disturbed.  It  was  the  mail-boy..  He  handed  the  .teacher 
a  package  of  letters — one  of  them  bearing  a  distant  post-mark.  It  was 
a  strange  hand  writing.  Ho  eyed  it  o'er  and  o'er,  and  then  broke  the 
seal.      It  was  a  well-filled  letter,  written  in  a  neat,  plain  llan,d.       The 

j  at  the  bottom  he  did  not  recognize.  "Was  it  a  friend  or  foe  ? — ' 
What  was  its  mission  ?     It  began  :  * 

My  Dear  Teacher  :— Have  you  forgotten  jour  old  pupil  ?  'Do  you 
not  remember,  more  than  sixteen,  years  since,,  teachiflg  a  small  school 
in  the  town  of- W— — ,  in  a  distant  state?  I  was.  then  your  pupil — a 
wild,  thoughtless  lad,  near  your  age.  •  I  have  notforgotten your  fidelity 
and  kind  advice.  Alt-hough  many  years  jpave  elapsed  and  although  I 
have  not  seen  you  since  that  winter,  1  have  cherished  for  you  many 
kind  remembrances.  I  would  give  much  to  tafce  you  by  the  hand  and 
look  you  in  the  face, "and  thank  you,  for  your  kindness"  and  fidelity. — 
To  your  faithfulness,  were  owing  the  resolutions  thai  I  was  enabled  to 
adopt,  to  become  a-  man  and  obtain  an. education.'  I  have  prospered, 
and  now  have  the  entire  supervision  of  schools  in  this  township,  and 
am  principal  iu  the  flourishing;  Union  school  in  this  place.  Go  on  in 
the  good  work  |fci.QP,  meatier  the  good  seed  of  knowledge  and 

wkdoro,  it  will  bear  fruit  \  after  many  days.'  H..0." 

•  •  LEVEL  AND  color  of  the  ocean.  ' 

-  it  not  loi^  the  dasturbieg  actions  of  the  sun  and  moon,,  and  of 
..-,  the  level  of  the  ocean-  would  be  everywhere  the  same,  audits 
surface  would  have  the  form  of  a  perfect  spheroid.  This  uniformity, 
however,  can  never  be  established.  The  tide  at  every  instant  is- at  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  ocean,  and  thus  its  form  of  sur- 
face is  variable.-  T>ut  aside* from  the  tidal  rise  and-  fall  of  the  water, 
and  takir/g  the  surface  of  the  ocean- at  its  mean  laigkfc,  it  is  found  by 
accurate. leveling  that  all  parts  do  not  coincide  with  the  surface  of  the 
same  spheroid.  Gulfs  and  inland  seas,  which  communicate  with  the 
ocean  by  narrow  openings,  are  affected  according  t<S  their  position  with 
regard   to  the' prevailing  winds.  .  ,  The  level  of  the  Red  Sea  has  been 
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found,  by  "French  engineers,  to  be  32  J  feet  higher  than  the  Mediterra- 
nean, which  is  supposed  to  be  still  lower  than  the  ocean. 

The'usual  color  of  the  ocean  is  a  bluisn  green,  of  a  darker  tint  at  a 
distance  from  land?  and  clearer  toward  -the  shore.  The  surface  of  the 
purest -transparency  to  great  opacity.  The  surface  of  the  Meditterra- . 
nean  in  its  upper  parts,  is,  said  to  have  at  times  a  purple  tint.  To -the 
Cfulf  of  Guinea  the  sea  sometimes  appears  white,  about  the  Maldive 
islands  black;  and  near  California  it  has  a  reddish  appearance.  The 
prevailing  blue  color  has  been  ascribed  to  the  greater  lefrangibility  of 
the  blue  rays  of  Jight,  which,  through  that  property,  pass  in  greatest 
abundance  through  the  water.  The  other  colors  are  ascribed^to  the  ex- 
istence of  vast  numbers  of  minute  animalculse ;  to  marine  vegetables  at 
or  near  the  surface;  to  the  color  of  the  soil,  the  infusion  of  earthy  sub 
stances  ;*and  very  frequently  the  tint  is  modified  by  the  aspect  of  the 
skyl  The  phosphorescent  of  shining  appearance  of  the  aspect  of  the 
oeean,  which  is  a  common  phenomenon,  is  also  ascribed' to  animalcule, 
and  to  semi  putrescent  matter  diffused  through  the  water* — Merchcmfs 
Magazine.  ■ 

•    .  ,  •     - - 

AT  WHAT  AGE,  AND  HOW  M ANY  HOURS.' 


Children,  at  the  tender*  age  of  five  years,  can  not  with  impunity  be 
subjected  to  the  disciplined  our  public  schools.  The  necessary  con- 
finement of  u  well  regulated  school  room  will,  ,in  too  many  instances, 
engender  deformities  and  diseases,  to  be  carried  through  a  life  of  sor- 
row ami  suffering.  Girls  suffer  more  in  this  respect  than  boys;  they 
have  less  out-door  exercise  ;  they  are  less  prone  to  disobey  the  teacher 
■■and  4©  obey  nature.-  The  customs  of  society  sanction  a  greater  variety 
and  more  vigorous  exercise  for  the  boys'  than. for  the  girls  while  that 
same  custom  gives  far  too  little  and  too  gentle  for  either. 

Intimately  connected  with  -this  subject  is  the  over-tasking  of  pupils 
while  in  school.  This  is  a  serious  evil ;  an  evil  that  has  been  gradual- 
ly growing  upon  the  schools  of  "our  country,  and  requiring,  at  the  hands 
of  those  having  charge  of  them,  the  most  watchful  care  and  attention. 
Boards  of  EducationJJaod  committees  are  held  responsible  to  the  public 
for  the  amount  of  labor  accomplished  in  the  school  room  ;  teachers  are 
held  responsible  to  their  employers  for  the  same  thing,  and  their  suc- 
cess is  Ebeasured  by  the  amount."  extracted  from  childish  brains,"  re- 
gardless of  the  almost  forgotten  fact,  that  children  have  a  physical  as 
an  intellectual  existence.,  Then  comes  the  stimulus  of  marks,  rewards, 
emulation  between  pupils  of  the  same  school,  and  classes  of  different 
schools,  urged  on  by  teachers  whose  pay  and  position  depend  upon  the 
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most  done  in  the  shortest  possible  time,  and  too  often  the  urging  and 
encouraging  of  fond  parents  and  friends;  and  all  combined,  keep  the 
mind  of  the  child  up  to  the  highest  pitch  of  intellectual  attainment. — 
What  wonder,  then,  that  under  all  these  spurs  and  incentives  to  labor, 
so  many  break  down  in  early  childhood  !  What  wonder,  that  we  see 
in  our  school  rooms  so  many  pale,  wan  cheeks,  where  we  should  look 
for  rosy  health  1  What  wonder,  that  we  ofrener  see  in  the  school  room 
than  elsewhere,  the  curved  spine,  the  depresse'd  chest,  the  worn,  jaded 
and  sickly  forms  of  those  who  should  be  crowned  with  vigorous  and 
joyous  health  ?  . 

Six  hours  of  hard  intellectual  labor,  in  the  school  room,  is  as- much 
as  the  most  vigorous  can  long  endure,  and  this  for  the  time  our  schools 
are  in  session— ten  months  in  the  year — would  break  down  many  ro- 
bust and  healthy  men.  What,  then,  must  become  of  that  class  in  our 
schools,  and  the  number  is  not  small,  who  are  feeble  and  delicate  and 
sickly?  As  a  nation,  intellectually,  we  are  making  rapid 'strides.  If 
we  have  hot  found  the  royal  road  to  learning,  we  have  found  all  the 
short  ones,  and  all  the  means  of  rapid  progress  on  them.  But,  physi- 
cally, we  are,  as  a  people,  degenerating.  Machinery  is  doing  much  of 
the  labor  af  the  land ;  manly  sports  are  out  of  date  and  ignored,  and  we 
are  fast  becoming  a  nation  of  pigmies  in  body,  but  grants  in  mind,  es- 
pecially in  childhood.  This  ought  not  so  to  be;  education,. in  our  day, 
should  give  well  balanced,  well  disciplined  and  well  developed  minds — 
minds  prepared  to  think,  to  reason  and  to  determine,  in  strong,  healthy 
and  vigorous  bodies. 

That  modern  writer  who  endervored  to  show,  that  murder  was  one  of 
the  "Fine  Arts,"  must  have  had  in  mind  an  American  school  room, 
where  the  Board  of  Education,  teachers  and  parents,  are  all  endeavor- 
ing, in  the  most  refined  and  genteel  way,  to  render  valueless  or  extin- 
guish th^  lives  of  those  placed  in  their  charge.  The  tyrant  who  gave 
orders  for  the  destruction  of  all -the  first-born  of  his  dominions,  has 
justly  been  regarded  a  monster  of  cruelty,  and  his  name  has  been  an- 
athematized for  the  last  eighteen  hundred  years,  and  will  be  to  the  end 
of  time.  What  measure  of  condemnation  should  then  be  meted  out  to 
those  who  go  to  woriv  systematically,  not  with  tho  intent,  to  be  sure, 
but  no  less  effectually,  to  destroy,  not  only  the  first  born  of  the  land, 
but  all  from  five  years  old  and  upwarol  ?  More  than  one  half  of  the 
children  born,  die  before  the  age  of  eighteen ;  how  many  of  them  die 
of  education  it  may  be  difiicult  accurately  to  determine  ;  but  that  many 
of  them  are  educated  out  of  existence,  and  others  suffer  from  this  same 
fearful  malady,  none  who  are  visitors  to  our  school  rooms,  and  are  ob- 
servers of  what  they  there  see,  will  for  a  moment  deny.     Horace  Mann 
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said, -years  ago,  and  the  evil  has  been  constantly  on  the  increase  since, 
that  so  far  as  the  body  is  concerned,  "oar  schools  provide  for  all  the 
natural  tendencies  to  physical,  ease  and  inactivity,  as  carefully  as  though 
paleness  and  languor,  muscular  enervation  and  debility,  were  hel 
be  constituent  elements  of  national  beauty."  And  such  is  the  case; 
a  languid  and  sickly  body,  bending  in  childhood  under  the  weight*  of 
—    Id         I  ..:ou?of  n  ;  ftegardgcl 
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THE  POIS05T  BUSH. 

years  since  to  the  Bahaja 
■"i^of  rain  .unexpectedly  fej{.     Such  an  occurrence  is  very 
rare  islands,   except  during  the   rainy  season,  and  is  regarded 

.  '  \  d  bytfee  natives,,  who,  as  rapidly  as  possible,  seek  the 

Or.   this  occasion  a   little  colored  boy  was  caught  in 
diower  some  distance   from  home,  and    having  no  place  to  go  for 
ion,  crept   under  a  bush  that  was  near.     Its  foliage,  Kjwever, 
3  enough  to  keep  him. from   the  rain,  and  he  was   weft  by 
I  skiing  through  the  leaves/     Unfortunately,  for  him,  the 
bush  was  apo'::,on  bu:Ji,  and  the   water   falling  on  the  leaves,  caused 
the  poison  to  strike  int:>  his  limbs,  so  that  in  a  short  time  he  was  dead.' 
A'ftej  .'    •    I  h 3  was  found  arwl  carried  home.     Dr.  Hodge  was  re- 

quested to  attend  his  funeral.     The  circumstances. of  his  singular  death 
's  curiosity,  and  lie  wished  to  learn  something  more 
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about  the  fatal  pois.on  bush.  ,  An' aged  negro  told  him  that  h  grew 
abundantly  on  the  Island,  but  that  by  its  side  there  always  grew  anoth- 
er bush,  which  was  its  antidote;  and  that  if  the  little  boy  bad  known 
it, -and  lubbed  himself  with  the  leaves  of  the  healing  bus>h,'  the  poison 
would  have  done  no  harm.  What  an  illustration  is  this  of  the  sad  fate 
of  those  who  have  been  poisoned  h^"  sio,  and  know  not  how  to  escape 
from  its  dreadful  consequences!  But  for  this  fatal  poison  there  is  a 
sure  remedy  provided  by  the  same  Grod  who  placed  the  antidote  beside 
ithe  pois'  n  bush,  The  cross  of  Christ  is- the  tree  of  life.  Let  the  suff- 
ering and  the  dying  come  to  tbat,  3Ed  they  ^Jiall  be  saved  ;  for  "its 
leaves  are  for  the  healing  of  the  nations." 


FOLLY  OF  PRIDE. 


.  Take  some  quiet,  sober  moment  of-life,  and  add  together  the  two 
ideas  of  pride  and  man  j  behold  him,  creature  of  a  span,  stalking  through 
infinite  space  in  all'the  grandeur  of  littleness.  Perched  on  a  speck  of 
the  Universe,  every  wind  of  heaven   strikes  into'his  blood  the  coldness 

'  of  death;  his  soul  floats  fram  his  body  like  melody  from  the  string; 
day  and  night,  as  dust  on  the.  wheel,  l*e  is  rolled  along  the  heavens, 
through  a  labyrinth  of  worlds,  and  all  the  creations  of  Grod  are  flaming 
above  and  beneath.  «Is  this  a  creature  to  make  for  himself  a  crown  of' 
glory,  to  deny  his  own  flesh,  to  mock  at  his  fellow,  sprung  from  that 
d^st  to  which  both  will  soon  return  ?  Does  the  proud  man  not  err? — 
Does  he  not  suffer?  Does  be  pot  die  ?  When  he  reasons,  is  he  never 
stopped  by  difficulties?  '  When  he  acts,  is  he  never  tempted  by  pict- 
ure? When  he  lives,  is -he  free  from  pain  ?  When  he  dies,  c  ;;  i  - 
escape  the  co'mnlon  grave?     Pride  is  not  the  heritage  of  man;   hixinih- 

My  should  dwell  with  frailty,  and  atone  for  ignorance,  error,,  and  imper- 
fection.;— Sidney  Sm  ith . 


The  road  t.p  glory  would  cease  to  be  arduous,  if  it  were  trite  and  trod- 
den;-and  great  minds  must  always  be  ready  not  only  to  take  opportu- 
nities, but. to  make  them,  Alexander  dragged  the  Pythian  priestess/to 
tbe  temple  on  a  forbidden  day.  She  exclaimed,  u'J/y  son,  tliou  art 
invincible  )"*  which  was  oracle  enough  for  him.  On  another  occasion, 
he  cut  tbe  gofdiah  feuut  which  others  had.  in  vain  attempted  to  untie. 
Those  who  start  fcr  human,  glory,  like  the  inetrtfed  hounds  bf:Afcteon,. 
must  pursue  tbe  game  not  only  whefe  there  is  a  path,  but  where  there' 
is  none.  They  must  be  able  to  conquer  the  earth  like  Caesar,  or  fall 
down  and  kiss  \t  like  Brutus;   to  thrcfw  their  sword  fike  Brconus,  into 

t 
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the  trembling  scale;  or,  like  Nelson,  to  snatch  the  laurels  from  the 
doubtful  Rand  of  victory ;  while  she  is  hesitating  where  to  bestow  them. 
That  policy  that  can  strike  only  while  the  irsn  is  hot,  will  be  overcome 
by  that  perseverance  which  like  Cromwell's,  can  make  the  iron  hot  by 
striking ;  and  he  that  can  only  rule  the  storm,  must  yield  to  him  who 
can  both  raise  and  rule5  it. 


LITTLE  BY  LITTLE. 


"  Little  ky  little,"  an  acoro  said, 
As  it  slowly  sank  in  its  mossy  bed ; 
"  I  am  improving  every  day, 
Hidden  deep  in  the  earth  away." 
Little  \fy  little  each  day  it  grew : 
Little  by  little  it  sipped  the  dew ; 
Downward  it  sent  out  a  threadlike  root ; 
Up  in  the  air  sprung  a  tiny  shoot. 
Day  after  day,  and  year  after  year, 
Little  by  little,  the  leaves  appear ; 
And  the  slender  branches  spread  far  and  wide, 
Till  the  mighty  oak  is  the*  forest's  pride. 
• 

"  Little  by  little,"  said  a  thoughtful  boy, 
"  Moment  by  moment,  Til  well  employ, 
Learning  a  little  every  day, 
And  not  spending  all  my  time  in  play. 
And  still  this  rule  in  my  mind  shall  dwell — 
'  Whatever  I  do,  I  will  do  it  well.' 
Little  by  little,  I'll  learn  .to  know 
The  treasured  wisdom  of  long  ago; 
And  one  of  these  days  perhaps  we'll  see 
That  the  world  will  be  better  for  me." 
And  do  you  not  think  that  this  simple  plan 
Made  him  a  wise  and  a  useful  man? 


"  Ambition  is  an  appetite  that  grows  upon  what  it  feeds;  is  athirst 
with  its  own  waters,  famished  with  its  own  supply.  It  violates*ll  the 
ordinary  laws  of  nature,  sinking  into  pjofou'ncfer  depths  and  wider 
vacuums  as  the  very  "consequence, of  what  it  gains  and  receives." 

•'.The  man  who  let's  that  foul  passion,  Eevenge,  get  into  his  heart, 
stings  his  own  soul  to  death  before  he  hurts  his  enemy." 

t 
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Sksfotitf  (Hitter's  grprtumti. 


Teachers  Contention. — Hoping  that  this  number  of  the  Journal  may  get  out  ■ 
in  time  for  teachers  to  go  to  Columbia,  after  it  reaches  them,  we  would  again 
urge  all  who  calf  to  go,  and  do  all  they  can  to  advance  the  cause  of  education 
in  our  country.  Nothing  should  claim  a  warmer  sympathy  from  the-  patriot 
than  the  proper  education  of  the  young,  who  are  soon  to  take  charge  of  the 
government  that  we  are  now  fight;ng  to  establish.  » 

RALEIGH,  NORTH  CAROLINA,    \ 
January  12th,  1862.      / 

Sir: — At  the  last  annual  meeting  of  the  State  Educational  Association  of 
North  Carolina,  held  in  the  town  of  Lincolnton,  on  the  14th  and  15th  of  Octo- 
ber last,  the  following  resolution  w»s  unanimously  adopted': 

Resolved,  That  this   Association  recommend   a  general   Convention  of  the 

teachers  of  the  Confederate  States,  to  be  held  at — on — = -1863,   to  take 

into  consideration  the  best  means  for  supplying  the  necestary  test  books  for 
schools  and  colleges,  and  for  uniting  their  efforts  for  the  advancement  of  the 
cause  of  education  in  the  Confederacy  ;  and  that  the  Executive  Committee  of 
the  Association  be  directed  to  correspond  with  teachers  in  the  various  States, 
on  the  subject. 

We  have  thought  it  would  facilitate  the  accomplishment  of  the  object  of  the 
above  resolution,  to  suggest  a  time  and  place  for  the  holdiqgr  of  the  Convention 
referred  to;  and  we  accordingly  recommend  that  the  meetiug  take  place  in 
Columbia,  South  Carolina,  on  Tuesday,  April  28  th,  at  8  o'clock,  P.  M. 

The  importance  of  this  movement  will  be  readily  appreciated  by  every  friend 
of  our  beloved  country ;  and  we  feel  sure  that  no  class  of  persons  can  be  more 
useful  in  achieving,  under  God,  the  independence  of  a  nation,  than  those  who 
are  engaged  in  training  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the  young. 

The  integrity  of  society  itself  demands  that  at  least  those  of  our  text  books 
which  relate  to  moral  and  political  science  should  not  be  prepared  by  persons 
who  hold  opinions  in  conflict  with  ^hose  on  which  our  institutions  are  based  ; 
and  if  our  schools  are  ever  to  Be  purged  of  the  semi-infidel  literature  of  the 
world,  we  will  never  have  a  better  opportunity  than  the  present  for  the  com" 
mencement  of  this^good  work. 

.We  would  add,  in  addition,  that  our  national  enemies  arraign  us  at  the  bar   . 
of  the  civilized  world,  as  a  people  of  inferior  moral  development' and  capabili- 
ty ;  and  ev^ry  consideration  which  can  appeal  to  our  patriotism  and  to  our 
manhood,  as  well  as  to  our  sense  of  duty  to  God  and  to  our  fellow  men,  should 
prompt  those  who  labor  in  the  moral  domain,  to  be  up  and  doing. 

We  cannot  afford  to  permit  any  exigency  which  our  vindictive  foes  can  bring 
upon  us,  to  arrest  our  efforts  in  behalf  of  those  agencies  which,  next  to  religion 
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do  mast  to  promote  the  welfare  of  society  ;  and  we  know  that  if  the  rising  gen-^ 
eratiop  is  properly  instructed  the  lapse  of  time  will,  by  the  blessing  of  Provi- 
j.  dence,  but  insure  that  independence  for  which  those,  who  are  now  on  the  stage 
of  action,  are  bo  heroically  contending. 

Believing  that'these"  views  meet  with  your  hearty  concurrence,  we  respectful- 
ly and  earnestly  invite  you  to  meet  us  in  council  at  the  time  find  place  speci- 
fied above,  fully  believing  that,  bj  the  Divine  favor,  we  may  thus  be  enabled  . 
,  to  lay,  in  this  day  of  trial,  the  foundation  of  a  work  ^hich  will  redound  to  the 
honor 'and  prosperity  of  our  noble  country. 
With  much  respect 

.    "VVe  are  truly  yours,  ' 

C.  H.  WILEY,  \   K 

Supt.  of  Common  Schools  of  N.  C.     j    \ 

J;  D.  CAMPBELL,  [9 

Editor  N.  C,  Journal  of  .education.  I    5 

WILLIE  J.  PALMER,     j   R. 

Prin   N.  C.  .InsV  Deaf  &  Dumb  &  Jbimd.     J    % 

^"Hu  

The  Journal  for  1883. -On  account  of  the  difficulty  of  procuring  paper  and 
the  very  great  advanc,  in  its  cost,  the  Committee   have  decided   that  it  is  best 
to  issue  but  six  numbers   of  the  Journal,   during  this  year.       These  numbers 
1    will  be  sent  to  all  the  School  Districts  in  the  State,  as  usual. 

The  number  for  January  was  in  the  hands  of  the  binder  and  nearly  ready 
for  mailing,  when  it  was  destroyed  by  fire.  Paper  could  not  be  obtained  to 
issue  it  earlier  in  the  fan,v  and  the  committee  do  not  think  it  expedient  to  de- 
lay the  other  numbers.,  by  reprinting  that  for  January.  .  This  is  then  consid- 
ered the  second  number  for  the  year. 


Piiize  Essays. — A  number  of  articles  have  been  received  as  competitors  for 
the  prizes  offered  by  the  State  Educational  Association.  As  the  committee  wilt 
probably  not  make  their  decision  for  some  time  yet,  if  there  are  others  pre- 
pared we  hope  they  will  be  sent  in   immediately. 
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Richard  Sterling.  J.  JD.  Campbell.  J.  "W.  .Albright. 


Sterling,  Campbell  &   Albright,  publishers, 

GREENSBORO,  N.  €. 

Our  Own  Series  of  School  Books. 

#• 

Prepared  bx  Richard  Sterling,  A.  M.,  and  J.  D.  Campbell,  A.  *M., 
consisting  of  # 

I.  Our  Own  Primer.    For  the  use  of  children,  pp.  36,  12mo. 

II.  Our  Own  Speller.    For  schools, 

III.  Our  Own  First  Reader.  Arranged  to  lollow  the  Primer  and  containing  easy  lessons  for 
those  beginning  to  read,  with  spelling  lesson  attached  to  each,  pp.  72, 12ino.  Price  25  ets.  In 
press. 

IV.  Our  Own  Second  Reader.  The  lessons  in  this  book  have  been  carefully  selected  t©  suit 
he  progress  of  those  who  have  finished  the  First  Reader,  and  at  the  same  time  to  furnish  both 
ntertainment  and  instruction,  pp.  168,  12mo. 

V.  Our  Own  Third  Reader.  In  this  book  the  most  difficult  words  of  each  lesson  are  de- 
fined, to  aid  the  pupil  in  understanding  what  he  reads.  Each  lesson  is  also  followed  by  aft 
Exercise  tor  be  written  on  the  black-board  or  slate,  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  the  pu-iH  to 
spell  and  punctuate.  These  Exercises  contain  a  vast  amount  of  useful  and  interesting  infor- 
mation in  regard  to  places  and  thing3  in  the  Confederate  States.  The  book  is  peculiarly 
Southern,  pp.  200. 

VI.  Our  Own  Fourth  Reader.  Consisting  of  historical  and  descriptive  sketches  of  Nor*h 
arolina,  p  epared  by  Rev.  C.  H.  Wiley,  Superindendent  of  the  Common  Schools  of  the  State. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  Publishers  to  secure,  as  soon  as  practicable,  similar  sketches  of  other 
States,  to  be  used  as  the  Fourth  Reader  of  our  series  in  those  States.  The  Fourth  Reader  &r 
North  Carolina  will  be   ready,  during  the  coming  summer. 

VII.  Our  Own  Fifth  Reader.  A  Rhetorical  Reader  for  the  more  advanced  classes  in  Aea 
•lemies  and  High  School.  This  book  will  contain  a  large  number  of  pieces  prepared  espe 
dally  for  it,  by  men  of  high  literary  attainments.    Ready  during  the  year. 


Our  Own  Series  of  School  Grammars 

BY  C.  W.'SMYTHE,  A.  M. 

OUR  OWN  PRIMARY  GRAMMAR,  12mo.,  72  pp.    Designed  for  the  use  ©f  beginners,    »nd 

ntaining  only  the  simple  facts  of  the  language. 

OUR  OWN  SCHOOL  GRAMMAR.  Designed  for  our  Schools  and  Academies,  as  a  sequel  t« 
he*Primary  Grammar,'  and  embracing  a  complete  elementary  statement  of  the  subject.  Nearlj 
eady.    . 

OUR  OWN  HIGH  SCHOOL  GRAMMAR.    This  work  will  enter  more  rally  into  the  Bi«ta*fc 

orins,  and  Philosophy  of  th»  Language. 

Boob  and  Job  Printing. 

We  arc  prepared  te  print  BOOKS,  PAMPHLETS,  CATALOGS!*,  ^CIRCULARS,  6AR$f. 
LABELS,  &c,  in  the  very  best  style  and  oa  moderate  terms,  for    CASH   OJS1a~T&, 


TO   PRINTERS, 

We  have  a  !No.  4  {Smith.  Hand  F|^ss  for  sale,  which  cost  $375.  As  we  bane 
no  use  for  it  we  will  Bell  it  for  $100.  eash.  •  It  has  been  used,  but  will  print  a  spmll  paper  or  Jobs 
<*«ry  weH. 


THE  WAY  OF  THK  WORLD, 

We  also-  publish  a  weekly  Family  Newspaper,  with  the  above  title,  at  ONXi  "V  OJfE 
■ESOTLtSLtA.'R  -A.  "YKJ-A.H,  invariably  in  advance,  arwl  the  paper  sent  no  leagey 
than  it  iB  paid  $r. 

Address  STERLING,  CAMPBELL  k  ALBRIGHT, 

Greensboro,  N. 
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FOR  THE  JOURNAL. 
DIGEST  OF  THE  LAWS  IN  FORCE  IN  RELATION  TO  COM- 
MON SCHOOLS  IN  NORTH-CAROLINA. 


With  References  to  the  original  Jlcts,  Explanations,  Decisioiis  of  the 
State  Superintendent,  &c.,  &c.  Prepared  under  the  authority  of 
an  Act  of  1860-51.  J5?/Rev.  C.  H.  Wiley,  Superintendent  for. 
the  State. 


PREFACE. 

Tbe  following  pages  contain  only  a  digest  of  the  laws  in  relation  to  Common 
Scnools  in  North  Carolina  now  in  force,  and  not  the  laws  in  full. 

The  terms  and  phraseology  of  the  Acts  have,  as  far  as  possible,  been  retain-' 
ed,  and  only  such  alterations  made  in  the  language  as  were  necessary  to  ex- 
press the  sense  where  repealed  clauses  have  been  left  out,  and  where  sections 
and  parts  of  sections  of  different  Acts  relating  to  the  same  subject,  have. been 
placed  in 'their  natural  connection. 

-In  this  pamphlet  all  the  laws  and  clauses  of  laws  in  relation  to  any  given* 
subject,  are -grouped  together  under  one  head — and  all  repealing  clauses  and: 
all  repealed  clauses  atxl  sections  are  omitted,  and  the  whole  law  in  force  is- 
published  in  one  chapter,  under  appropriate  heads,  and  divided  only  by  eec- 
tions  of  convenient  size,  and  according  to  the  subjects. 

To  prevent  the  possibility  of  mistakes  some  sections  and  parts  of  sections  re- 
lating to  more  than  one  subject,  are  published  twice,  but  each  time  under  a 
different  oaption  ;  but  even  with  this  repetition,  and  witb  the  addition  of  the* 
parts  of  several  new  Acts  now  in  force,  the  present  digest  will  be  found  to  be 
one  of  the  smallest  and  most  convenient  that  has  yet  been  issued. 

The  marginal  notes  give  the  subject  of  each  clause,  refer  the  reader  t©  the 
chapter  and  section  of  the  Original  Act  from  which  the  clause  is  taken,  and 
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contain  occasional  explanations  which,  it  is  hoped,  will  bo  found  useful  to  the 
reader. 

All  of  the  law  in  ftfree  which  it  is  important  for  officers  and  teaehers  to  know, 
is  contained  in  this  pamphlet — hut  when  it  is  necessary,  it  will  be  easy  from 
the  references  given,  to  find  the  Original  Acts. 

The  great  purpose  which  I  have  kept  in  view  in  making  this  digest,  was  to 
furnish  in  as 'plain,  simple  and  convenient  a  form  as  possible,  what  it  is  impor- 
tant for  those  officially  connected  with  the  Common  School  system,  to  know  ; 
and  in  accordance  with  this  design  I  have  added  only  such  of  the  decisions  of 
the  State  Superintendent  as  relate  to  clauses  which,  before  these  decisions, 
•caused  much  and  serious  difference  of  opinion. 

fc.  H.  WILEY, 

May  1863  Sup.  Com.  Schools  of  N.  C. 

INCOME  OF  LITERARY  FUND  AND  TAXES. 

Section  1.     The  nett  annual  income-  of  the  literary  fund  snail  be 
annually  distributed  among  the  several  counties    ^^^  code 

litSarTfund  °.f  th°  State«  in  ^  rati°  @f  theil  federal  P°P«la"    'SSffiTi?'    ' 

how  diatribn  tion,  to  be  ascertained  by  the  census  next  preced- 

tecL       ing  such  distribution. 
Fund  paid  to     gEC>  2.     The   share  of  the  literary   fund   to  .  which    each 

counties,  ,  .,,       i    „  ,'      <      J      ,         •   ,  ,  .     . 

when&how.  county  may  be  entitled,  shall  be  due  and  payable  on  ^v  before 
the  first  Monday  of  October  in  every  year  ;  and  shall  be  paid 
to  the  chairman  of  the  board  of  superintendents,  or  his  lawful 
attorney,  upon  the  warrant  of  the  comptroller. 

^couBt^for      ^E0-'  ***     ^e  c0l,rfc  °f  P'eas  anc*  quarter  sessions  of  every 
school  pur- county,   a  majority  of  the  justices    being   present,  Berisea  cod 
p0868-      .shall  levy  a  tax  in  the  same  manner  that  other  coun-  j^&.fi.  32. 
*  ty  taxes  are  now  levied,  which  shall  not  be  less  •  !&£&**%>£. 
than  one-half  of  the   estimated  amount  to  be  re-    n>  s^^6- 
ceived  by  said   county  for  that  year  from  the  littrary  fund  ; 
'Sheriff** by -and  the  sheriff  ahall   collect  and    pay  over   the  same    to  the 
chairman  of  the  board,  on  the  day  of  their  first  meeting  ;  and  . 
his  bond,  given  to  secure  the  paymeet  of  county  taxes,  shall 
contain  a  condition  for  the  faithful  collection  and  payment  of 
the  school  taxes  ;  and  for  a  breach  of  the  condition,  the  chair- 
*  man  shall  have  the  same  remedies  against  turn  and  his  secu- 

rities, as  are  given    to  the  .county   trustees  for   enforcing  the 
himXwe**7  Paymeot  of  ordinary  county  taxes,  except  that    his  right  of 
Wed! faction  shall  arise  on  the  first  Monday  of  October  in  every  years 
,aud  the  penalty  on  the  sheriff  shall  go  to  the  use  of  the  common  school, 
in  his  county. 

Srtaxeffor        ^SC<    ^'    ^°  C0UDtv  COurt  SDa^  taX  aDJ  free  P^SOn   of  col- 

schoois.  or  for  the  support  and  maintenance  of  common  schools;  and 
no  person  descended  from  negro  ancestors  to  the  fourth  generation  in- 
clusive, shall  be  taught  in  said  schools. 

toTbepSaMhen      Sec-  5-  The  sheriffs  of  the  several  counties  shall,  on  the' 
first  Monday  in  October,  in  each  ysar,  pay  over  to  Acts  of  1836 
the  chairmen  of  their  jespective  counties,  the  taxes  JJ  s^ctffe. 
collected  for  school  purposes,  and  the  right  of  ac- 
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tion  of  the  chairmen  for  said  moneys  shall  accrue  against  the 
sheriff  after  demand  on  the  same  day;  and  so  much  of  the 
provisions  of  the  32d  section  of  the  60th  chapter  of  the  Re- 
vised Code  as  comes  in  conflict  with  this  section,  be,  and  the 
same  is  hereby  repealed. 
vnmlnent*  Sec.,  6.  Whenever  there  are  in  the  hands  ofanychair- 
surpius  may  man  of  the  board  of  county  superintendents  of  common^ 
beinvested-  schools,  school  moneys  unemployed,  not  called  for  by  the 
schools  of  the  county,  and  not  due  to  any  i  school  or  schools, 
or  districts,  and  amounting  to  more  than  five  hundred  dol- 
lars, the  said  board  may  authorize  said  chairman  to  invest 
said  moneys  in  registered  or  coupon  bonds  of  the  "State,  or  in 
any  other  safe  securities,  yielding  interest,  which  sums  so  in- 
invested,  may  at  any  time,  when  they  are  needed  by  the  com- 
mon schools,  be  again  converted  into  cash,  on  the  order  of  the 
board,  and  applied  and  accounted  for  as  other  school  moneys. 
And  every  investment  so  made,  shall, be  in  the  name  of  the 
"Chairman,  of  the    Board   of  Superintendents  of  Common 

Schools  of county,"  (the  name  of  the  county  to  be 

inserted  in  the  above  blank  3)  and  the  interest  on  such  in- 
vestments shall  be  semi-annually  collected  by  the  Act3  ofl858. 
chairman,  and  by  him  used  asd  accounted  for  as  25t!  seSn  ? 
other  school  monies. 

OFFICERS. 
fntendent01""      ^EC*  ~l '  There  SDa^    De  appointed  a   superintendent   ol 
common  schools  for  the  State,   to  be  chosen  by  the  Reused c«ie, 
General  Assembly,  aud    to  hold   his  office  for  two  aSSon's?' 
years  from   the  time  of  his  election,  and  until  his 
».  successor  is  duly  appointed.     The  courts  of  pleas  and  quar- 

ter sessions  of  the  several  counties,  (a  majority  of  the  justices 
being  present,)  at  the  term  held  next  after  the  last  day  of 
December  in  each  year,  shall  appoint  not  more  than  ten,  nor 
reSntencrts"  ^e88  tnan  ^ve  superintendents  of  common  schools  for  their* 
county,  whose  term  of  office  shall  begin  on  the  third  Monday 
of  April  succeeding  their  appointment,  and  continue  for  one 
year,  and  until  others  have  been  appointed  and  entered  upon 
their  effice. 
CoHntySupt.  Seg-  8-  The  superintendents  shall  meet  on  the  third  Mon- 
day of  April  as  aforesaid,  and  elect  one  «f  their  num-  cSIpSr  «fe' 
ber  chairman,  who  shall  continue  in  office  for  one  |ouioo°  \8856* 
year,  and  until  his  successor  is  chosen.  •         '$>  B<£tiSfe 

mSteeiSow"  ^EC*  ^>  ^e  district  committees  of  common  schools,  to 
appointed,  consist  of  three  persons,  as  heretofore,  and  each  of  Act  of  18Mrt 
whom  shall  be  a  qualified  voter  of  the  State,  shall  '«.  section 
be  appointed  in  the  following  manner;  to  wit:  The  board  of 
county  superintendents  of  each  county  shall  annually  meet 
on  the  third  Monday  in  April;  and  select  committees  for  the 
several  districts  of  their  respective  counties,  in  all  cases 
where  they  have  not  been  designated  in  the  manner  herein-* 
after  provided.  And  it  may  be  lawful  for  a  majority  of  the 
parents  and  guardians  of  the  children  entitled  to  the  benefits 
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of  the  common  school  fund,  and  of  the  legal  voters  of  any  dis- 
trict, to  designate,  by  written  petition,  such  persons  as  they 
desire  for  committee-men.  Whenever  a  majority  of  the  pa- 
rents, guardians,  and  qualified  voters  without  children,  so 
agree  upon  ope  or  more  members  of  the  committee  for  any 
district,  and  state  their  preference  in  writing,  signed  with  their 
names,  and  present  said  writing  or  petition  to  the  board  of 
county  superintendents,  on  or  before  3d  Monday  of  April,  the 
board  shall  appoint  the  persons  so  designated,  and  if  there  be 
not  three  so  named  and  preferred,  shall  select  the  others. — 
SUch  petitions  must  be  signed  by  a-  majority  of  those  who 
constitute  the  whole  number  of  parents,  guardians  and  quali- 
fied voters  of  the  district,  each  person  signing  as  parent,  if  he 
have  children  of  the  age  to  be  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  the 
school  fund,  or  as  guardian,  if  he  be  such ;  and  if  he  have 
no  children,  and  be  not  a  guardian,  as  voter ;  no  one  being 
entitled  to  sign  his  name  more  than  once.  If  the  children 
have  no  father  living  in  the  district,  the  mother  or  guardian 
may  sign  such  petition  ;  and  it  shall  be  incumbent  on  the  pe- 
titioners, or  some  one  of  them,  to  prove  that  they  constitute 
a  majority  of  the  persons  entitled  to  petition  in  the  district. 
The  board  of  superintendents  shall  appoint  in  all  other  cases; 
and  when  vacancies  occur  in  the  committees  after  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  board,  the  chairman  may  fill  tnem  unt;l  the 
next  annual  meeting. 
•Committees^  gEC<  10.  Each  committee  of  the  several  school  districts 
shall  be  a  body  corporate,,  by  the  name  and  style  EeviSedcod«, 

of  "the  school  committee  of  district,  number ,  KSe.66, 

of  the  county  of /'as  the  case  may  be;  and  # 

'  in  that  name  shall  be  capable  of  purchasing  and. holding  real 
and  personal  estate,  and  of  selling  and  transferring  the  same 
for  school  purposes;  and  prosecuting  and  defending  all  suits 
for  and  against  the  corporation.  ' 

co£ntrkdk£s   Sec-  ft-  The  ^lerk  of  the  County  Ce.urt  sha11  be>  ex  °f' 

•Tofficio°,     sJicio,  clerk  of  the  board  of  superintendents.  Reused  code, 

Clerks      of  .  ',  c»?»r    66' 

Board  of  su-  SecUonSO.  , 

perintend'te. 

Sec.  12.  The  board  of  superintendents  shall  annually  ap- 
Commiftees  point  a  committee  of  examination,  of  not  more  than  Re75s„d COde, 
tion.na"  three  persons,  (of  whom  the  chairman  of  the  board  gSr«M' 
shall  be*  one,)  wno  shall  examine  into  the  qualifica- 
tions, both  mental   and  moral,  of  all  such   as  may  apply  for 
employment  as  teachers;  and  shall  be  convened  by  thechair- 
When    con-  man  at   least  three   times  during   the  year,  at   some  central 
point  in  the  county;   of  which  times  and  places  of  meeting, 
the  committee  or  chairman  shall  post  a  notice  at  the   door  of 
Term  of  of-  the  court-house.     The  committee  shall  continue  in  office  un- 

ce'       til  their  successors  are  appointed. 
Teachers;  Sec.  IB.  No  person  shall  be  employed  as  a  teacher,  un- 

ow qualified.  jegg  ^e  ^^^  from  a  majority  of  the  committee  of  EeviSedCode, 
examination  of  the  county  in  which  he  seeks  em-  gS^66, 
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ployment,  a  certificate  of  his  good  moral  character, 

and  sufficient  mental  qualifications  :  and  no  certificate  shall 

be  good  for  a  longer  term   than   one  year  from  the  date 

thereof. 

DUTIES  AND  LIABILITIES  OF  OFFICERS. 

Of  County  Superintendents. 

Tot1?3L°*L?to"  Sec.  14.  The  board  of  superintendents  may  lay  off  in 
their  counties  school  districts,  (and  number  the  R^^ccae, 
same,)  of  such  form  and  size  for  one  school  as  they  SecSJm  s/6' 
may  think  most  convenient  for  the  inhabitants  of 
the  county,  and  may  alter  the  boundaries  of  the  same,  caus- 
ing said  boundaries  and  such  alterations  to  be  recorded  by 
their  clerk. 

OTrwSltions     ^E0,  -^*  ^e  board  of  superintendents  may  make  such 
other  regulations  relating  ,to  their  schools,  not  in-  ReVi*e<i  code, 
consistent  with  the  provisions  of  this  chapter  and  the  sJigSV86, 
laws  of  the   land,  as   they  may    deem  necessary  to 
their  usefulness. 

Note. — The  Board  is  to  elect  a  chairman,  and  pass  on  his  bond:  see  section  8 

Also,  to  select  committees  of  examination,  sestion  12. 

The  boards  of  superintendents  are  empowered  in  certain  cases  to  appoint 
district  committees,  section-  9. 

They  are  to  determine  the  compensation  of  examining  committees,  and  of 
their  clerks,  section  64—65. 

They  may  authorize  their  chairmen  to  visit  their  respective  districts,  and  al- 
low them  compensation  for  the  same,  section  30. 

They  are,  also,  empowered  to  try  and  remove  their  chairmen,  section  43. 

The  boards  may  make  decisions,  binding  until  appeals  are  taken,  in  cases 
.where  persons  are  charged  with  being  of  negro  bloqd,  section  61 :  and  any  two 
members  may  grant  permission  to  the  children  of  a  district  to  attend  the  school 
of  any  adjoining  district,  section  60. 

The  board,  under  the  advice  of  General  Superintendent,  to  determine  how 
the  school  fund  shall  be  divided  among  the  districts  of  the  county,  section  58 

tfonrfShooi      Sec.  16.  If  the  board  of  superintendents,   or  any  member 

fund  amis^e  thereof,  shall  misapply  any  of  the  school  funda,  the  Revised  code, 

meaner.    per8oa    0ffending,   or   assenting .  thereto,'  shall    be  ggSfo.-* 

deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor.  ^ 

■neglect  on  ^EC-  *?  •  ^  aD?  Person>  k&ving  accepted  the  appointment 
superman-  of  superintendent  or  committee-man,  or  any  clerk  Eevi3ed Code, 
S&XS.*'0*  the  county  court,  shall  refuse  or  neglect  to  per-  ISV56, 

form  the  duties  required  of  him  by  this  chapter,  he 
t^tf^ost' shaI1  forfeit  and  pay  fifty  dollars,  to  be  applied  as  other  school 
cute.       moneys;  and  the  county  solicitor  shall  prosecute  suit  for  the 

recovery  thereof. 

Of  Chairman  of  Boards  of  Superintendents. 
To  give  bond.     gEC_  \^  ^he  cl^irman  of  the  board  of  superintendents, 
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before  he  enters  upon  the  duties  of  his  office,  shall  ReriatdC^; 
give  bond  with  good  security,  payable  to  the  State  gSJJJJf  &* • 
of  North  Carolina,  in  such  sum  as  the  board  may 
deem  adequate,  conditioned  for  the  faithful  application  of  the 
funds  that  may  come  into  his  hands,  and  the  discharge  of  all 
his  duties;  which  bond  shall  be  filed  with  the  clerk  of  the 
county  court. 
"^annnaiw1      ^ec.  19-  Every  chairman  shall  annually  renew  his  official 
bond,  and   on  failure   to  do  so  shall  be  liable  to  a       Aot8    of 
penalty  of  fifty  dollars,  to  be  recovered  in  any  court    ChSSer5a,' 
of  record   in  the  county  in  which  he  lives,  on  mo-     Sectlen5- 
tion  of  the  general  superintendent,  of  common  schools,  whose 
certificate  shall  be  prima  facie  evidence  in  the  case.     And 
the  committee  of  finance  of  each  county  in  the  State,  and  in 
case  there  is  no  such  committee  the  clerk  of  the  county  court, 
in  giving  certificates  as  to  the  correctness  of  the  annual  report 
of  the  chairman  shall  also  certify  whether  his  bond  has  been 
renewed  according  to  the  provisions  of  this' act. 
^nst^ir-     ^ec.  2^'  ^he  °fficial  bonds  of  chairmen   of  boards  of  su- 
niau  &  secu-perintendents  of  common  schools  shall  be  good  and 
fina?  sctSe-1  va^  against  them  and  their  securities  until  renew-     t&L'sft 
ment    with  ed  or  new  bonds   be  given,  and  shall    also  be  good     aSff*"' 
and  valid  in  case  of  the  election  of*a  new  chairman 
until  all  the  school  moneys,  warrants  and  drafts  for  said  mon- 
eys are  paid.over  to  the  new  chairman. 
Toberemov-      gEC    21.  In  case  any  chairman  for  anv    cause  shall  be  in-. 

eu  for  lncorn-  J  ■■      *  »         . 

latency  &c.   competent    to  the    proper  discharge   of  his  unties, 

or  shall  neglect,    vilfully  and  habitually,  his  du*       t^Lv* 
tie?,    or   be  guilty    of    misdemeanor   in  office,   the     seot&n  t 
board   of  superintendents   shall  have    power  to    re- 
move him  and  to  elect  another   chairman  under  the  rules  and 
regulations  prescribed  in  the  next  section  of  this  act. 

Trial.  gEa  *22.  No  chairman  shall  be  removed  from  of- 

fice except  under  the  following  regulations,  to  wit:  tt&£.'H, 
He  shall  have  written  notice  at  least  twenty  days  gSiV.1' 
before  trial  of  the  charges  against  him,  and  of  the 
names  and  residences  of  the  witnesses;  he  shall  be  allowed  to 
cross-examine  witnesses,  and  to  offer  counter  testimony,  and 
all  witnesses  shall  be  examined  under  oath.  It  shall  require 
a  vote  of  a  majority  of-a41  of  the  superintendeotsof  the  county 
!*to  remove  a  chairman^but  any  one  may  give  notice  of  charges 
against  him  or  bring  him  to  trial,  and  in  case  of  his  removal 
a  record  shall  be  made   of  the  proceedings. 

To  give  notice     Sec.  .23.  The  chairman   shall    give  notice,   by      i-V, 

of     .amounts         .  ,  ,.  ■  •  .    &  ,  \  ,  /         Revised 

due  the  die-   written  publication  at  the  court  house   door  ot  his  Code,  Chap. 
tricf      county,   of  the   amount  due   each  school    district,  66' Sec- 40' 
soon  after  the  money  is  received. 
To  preserve      gEC    24.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  chairmen  of  boards 

school  regis-  .  i  i  »n 

*  ter.  or  county  superintendents  to  keep  and  preserve  all  Act3  ot 
the  copies  of  the  school  register  belonging  to  their  '  h185&-'JS» 
respective   counties,  when  the  schooli  are    not  in       swtfenY. 
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session.     And  before  the  commencement  of  every 
school,  the  committee  of  the  district  shall  give  to  the  teacher 
an  order  on   the  chairman   for  the  register  belonging  to  that 
district;  and  the  said  teacher,   on  receiving  it,  shall    give  a 
receipt  for  it,  and  be  -responsible   for  its  safe  keeping  until 
the  close  of  the  school.     And  in  no  case  shall  any  such  teach- 
.    er  be  paid  until  he  returns   said  register  to  the  chairman  in 
as  good  order  as  when  received,  and  with  the  blanks  proper - 
•  ly  filled  with  an  account  of  his  school   according  to   the  in- 
structions of  the  general  superintendent  for  the  State.     And 
the  registers  for  each  school  or  district,  shall  contain  the  name 
and  number  of  the  school  or  district,  and  be  kept  for  its  use 
alone. 
reXterPwith     ^EC*  ^'  ^neQ  the  chairman  of  the  board  of  superinten- 
cierk la  cqr-dents  does  not  reside  at  the  county  seat,  he  may  de-      Act3   of 
taincases.  ^0H\^  the«chooi  register   for  the  county  in  the  office      lsoo-'ei, 
of  the   clerk  of  the  county  court,  making  the  clerk  section"  —'. 
his  deputy  for   the  safe   keeping   of  the    same,  and 
empowering  him  to  furnish  them  to   teachers,  on   the  orders 
of  committees,  and  to  take  receipts  for  them  according  to  the 
regulations  governing  the  actions  of  chairmen  in  this  matter; 
and  in  such  cases  the.registers  may  be  returned  again  to  the 
said  clerks. 
Liable  to  12      gEC#  26.  If  the  chairman  shall  fail  to  pay  on  demand  any 

percent,  dam-  ■,,,*,.,,..  ",  i 

ages  for draftedrart  which  he  ought   to  pay,  the  same  may  be  re-     Revised 

BnPaid>&^ covered  against  him,  in  the  name  of  the  payee   or  Code,  chap. 
,.  •  - r i  '- "  '  . » a  .          j-  u        66,  Se*.  51. 

his  assignee,  with  twelve  per  centum  damages,  be- 
sides intere°t,  for  its  detention. 
coh^rman™t     gEC#  27,  The  chairman   of  the  board  shall  in  no  case  pny 
unless accom-any  draft  drawn    on  him   in  favor  of  a  teacher,  un-         ..     '^ 
report  oT^  ^ess  tne  same  shall    be  accompanied    with  a  report  Code,  einV 
.school  com-  from  the  school-committee,  stating  the  name  of  the  m-  Sec>  *°* 
*'   c*  teacher  in  the  district,  the  length  of  time  for  which  the  school 
may  have  been  kept  during  the  current  year,  and  the  several 
branches  taught;  and  the  chairman  shall  not  pay  such  draft, 
unless  the  teacher  exhibit  a  regular  certificate  of  mental  and 
moral  qualifications  from  a  majority  of  the  committee  of  ex- 
.amination,  dated  within  one  year  from  the  exhibition  thereof. 
Committee        g£C>  28.  No  committee  shall  receive  into  their  hands  anv 

not  to  have        l  ■     .  —  * 

sohooi funds;  or  the  funds   set  apart    for  common    schools;  but,  .    . 

expeHse8Can1dwneDever  ^  sna^  become  necessary  for  them  to  in-  Code,  Chap.' 
draw   on     Cur  any  expense  in  the   purchase  of  land  for  the  66'  Sec>  46' 

chairman  for  ..    *       c r  ,       ,   ,         r  x,  ,, 

purchase  of  erection   of  a  school-house,  or  other    necessary  purpose,    the 

site,  &c,    committee  may  state  an  account  of  the  expense,  and  draw  on 

•     the  chairman  for  the  name  ;  which  account  shall  accompany 

the  draft,  and  shall   be  paid  by  the   chairman,  provided  the 

school  district  shall  have  in  his  hands  a  sum  sufficient  to  pay 

thesame. 
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Stowhen      Sbc'  29,  No   draft   sha11  i)e*drawn  ia  ^vor  of  a    teacher, 
paid,      untiljthe  end  of  the  term  for  which  he  was  employ-      Aetg 

ed,  or  after  the  expiration  of  three  months  from  its.     i86«-'6i. 
commencement,   except   in    cases  where   teachers   sSn^l)' 
leave  by  consent  of  the  committee  before  the  time 
for  which  they  were  employed  is  out. 
chairman  Sec.  30.  The  board  of  county  superintendents  of  the  sev- 

poiuted  to    eral  counties  shall    be  authorized   to  appoint   their     Acts  of 
^districts   chairman  to  visit  the  school  districts  of  said  coun-     i856->57.  . 
ty,  or  any  part  of  them  ;   and  each  chairman  so  ap-   section*  m 
"■  pointed  and  acting,  shall  make  a  report  to  the  .gen- 

'   eral  superintendent,  giving  him  a  full  account  of  the  charac- 
ter of  the  schools,  the  coudition  of  the  echool-houses,  and  of 
the  progress  of  education  in  the  district.     And  said  board 
may  allow  such  visitor  such  compensation  as  they  see  fit. 
Toifa£?ish  ,     Sec.  31.  The  chairmen   of  boards   of  county   superinten- 

post  offices  of,  --vf-i  i       /~i  in 

the  districts  dents  are  required  to  iurnish  to  tne  General  buper-      Aot3  of 
iSSndcntintendent  lists  of  the  post-offices  in  the  school  dis~   ^eo-^ei. 
tricts  of  their  counties,  and  until  they  do* so,  they    section  — . 
are  to  distribute  among  the  district  committees  of 
their  counties  the  copies  of  The  North  Carolina  Journal  of 
Education,  sent  to  them,  for  the  use  of  said  committees. 
Chairman  to    '  gEC    32.  The'  chairman  of  the  board  of  superintendents 

keep  account   ,     ..  ,  ,  .  _    ..  * 

of  moneys  re- shall  keep  a  true  and  just  account  or  all  moneys  re-      Revised 
CTa1d  Tut  ceived- and  expended  by  him  during  the- time  of  his   Code,  chap  • 

•*  •  i         •  i  i/»i  •»  i     66,  Sec  49' 

service,  snowing  when  and  or  whom  received,  and  And  Act  of' 
for  what"  aad  to  whom  paid,  and  the  balance  remain-  ^i60-'61' 

Examined  by  l        j  i.-'i    n'j         a  t.    r         ^         Chapter  — , 

committee  of  1Dg   on  hand;   and   shall  lay  the   same   before  the   gectipa  — . 

finance  and  committee  of  finance  of  his  county ;  and  if  there 
ty  court,  is  no  committee  of  finance,  then  before  the  clerk  of  the  coun- 
ty court,  together  with  the  vouchers  in  support  of  the  charges 
therein  made,  on  or  before  the  fourth  Monday  of  March  in 
each  year;  which  account,  the  committee  of  finance,  or  the 
clerk  of  the  county  court,  (as  the  case  may  be,)  shall  careful- 
ly examine,  aid  if  found  correct,  shall  certify  the  same  to  be 
correct;  if  done  by  the  clerk,  he  shall  certify  under  his  hand 

?Jl5LaS?Jial"and  the  seal  of  his  office  ;  and  he  shall  annually,  oa  or  before 

ly  report  to  .  •       .       -,  .  .  .  J7   . 

state  Super- the  third  Monday  m  April,  report  in  writing  to  the  superin- 
tendent. Pendent  of  common  schools  for  the  State,  at  Raleigh,   a  copy 
of  the  above  account,  together  with  the  number  of  children 
in  his  county;  the  number  who  may  have  been  taught  in  the 
schools  of  his  county   the  preceding  year;  for  what  time  the 
the  schools  have  been  kept  up  in   the  several  districts;  the 
names  of  the  committee  of  examination  ;  the  number  of  cer- 
tificates issued  by   the  committee  of  examination   during  the 
year  preceding,  designating  in  separate   columns  the  number 
of  female  teachers,  and  the  number  of  male  teachers  ;  with 
sucii  other   facts  and   suggestions  as  he  may   deem  useful.' — 
pafttobent-  ^-n^  ne  SDa^  make  two  copies  of  said  report,  one  of  which  he 
odaJatPC8ted  s^a^  *^e  w*fck  ^e    c^er^       ^e  k°ar(*>   to  be  recorded  in  the 
house,    book  in  which  are  kept  all  the  proceedings  of  the  board;  aad 
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the  other  he  shall  put  up  for  public  inspection  in  some  «on- 

•     spicuous  place  in  the  court-house  of  his  county. 

?eramSnIyt"o      Sec*  '23«  If>  in  settling  such  accounts,  any  balance  shall 

successor;  in  be  found  remaining  in  the  hands  of  the  chairman,      Revis4(i 

f^itjho^e-*06  same  sna^  immediately  be  paid  by  him  to  his  Code,  chap. 

covered,    successor  in  office;  and  if  any  moneys  in  his  hands,   66'  Sec-50- 

whether  reported  or  not,  be  improperly  detained,  his  success 

sor  may,  at  any  time,  and  in  any  court  of  his  county,  recover 

the  same  with  interest  in  a  summary  manner,  against  the  de-. 

faulting  chairman  and  his  sureties,  or  any  of  them,  in  the 

same  manner  and  with  the  same  penalty  as  prescribed  in  case 

of  judgment  against  the  sheriff  at  the  instance  of  the  county 

trustee,  by   giving  five   days'  notice   to  the  persons   against 

whom  judgment  is  moved. 

TaAes-a-         gEa  $4    "Within  ten  days  from  the  first  Monday  in  Octo> 

mount  collec-.  .  .  ,    J.„       -         ,  J       .      •>•        ~ 

ted  or  dne  to  oer,  in  every  year,  the  sheriff  of  each  county  m  the  State 
.bychalSiaSan^   the  chairman    of  the  board  of  superintendents   of  com 
and  sheriff,  mon  schools,    shall  jointly  sign   a  statement,   showing  the  a— 
mount  of  taxes  collected  and  the  amount  due  for  school  pur- 
poses in  said  county,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  on  the  last  day 
of  September  immediately  preceding  j  which  statement  shall 
Filecierkh    ke  filed  with  the  clerk   of  the  county  court,  and  be  by  him 
'♦    recorded  in  a  book  kept  expressly  for  that  purpose.     And  on 
the  failure  of  the  sheriff  ©r  chairman  to  sign  such  statement, 
or  of  both,  they  shall  each  be  liable  to  a  penalty  of  one  hun- 
dred dollars,  to  be  recovered  in  the  county  or  superior  court, 
on  motion  of  the  clerk,  one-half  ot  said  penalty  to  go  to  the 
clerk,  and  the  other  to  the  common  schools  of  the  county. — 
And  the  clerk  of  the  eounty  court  of  each  county      Actg  oi 
shall,  within  thirty  days  from  the  said  first  Monday      i358-'59, 
in  October  in  each  year,  send  to  the  general  superin-   sectfonj27' 
Jentto^t^te  ten<^enfc  °f  common    schools  for  the  State,   a  copy  under  the 
superinten-  seal  of  his  office,  of  the  said  statement,  rendered  by  the  sheriff 
den*-      and  chairman   of  the  board  of  superintendents   of  common 
schools  of  his  county;  and  each  clerk,  on  failing  so  to  do, 
shall  be  liable  to  a  penalty  of  two  hundred  dollars,  to  be  re- 
covered in  the  superior  court  of  Wake,  on  motion  of  the  gen- 
eral superintendent,  one-half  to  ge   to  the   use  of  common 
schools  of  said  county,  and  the  other  half  to  Ihe  Educational 
Assrciation  of  the  State.  "     « 

then«Steau*      ^EC.  3^.  *n  a^  cases  where  a  committee  of  finance  shall 
signature,     sign  a  certificate  as  to  the  correctness  of  a  chair-     A9tB  ef 
man's  report  to  the  general  superintendent,  it  shall      i75«-'§9, 
be  the  duty  of  said   chairman  to  have  said  sign  a-    seiuon  15! 
tures   authenticated   by  the   clerk   of  the   county 
court,  under  his  seal  of  office.  , 
&aonychair-     Sec*  36,  If  tbe  chairman  of  the  boardsof  superintendents 
manforfaii-  shall  fail  to  make  a  report  to  the  superintendent  for     ReviBe<j 
tog  superin-* fche  State>  as  provided  in  section   thirty-second,  he  Cod|  chap, 
tendent.    shall  pay  five  hundred  dollars,  to  be  recovered  by      '  •?"  61 
by  the   superintendent,  on   motion  in   the  superior   court  of 
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,  Wake  county,  in  like  manner  as  in  case    of  clerks  failing  to 

make  returns  to  the  comptroller;  and  the  certificate  of  the 
superintendent  shall  be  prima  facie  evidence  of  the  default. 

Of  District    Committees. 

committee  to     gE(L  37.  r^e  school  committee  shall,  in  one  month  after 

report  within  .  .  .   . 

one  month,   their,  term  of  omce  commences,  report  in  writing  to      Reriseci 

namc?ofnd  tne  cnairman  of  the  board   of  superintendents,  the   Code,chaP. 

white  can-   number  and  names  .of  the  white    children  in  their    66>Sec*S8- 
districts,  ofsixajid   under  twenty-one  years  of  age;  and  on 
failure  so  to  do  shaft  each  forfeit  and  pay  five  dollars,  to  be 
*  recovered  by  warrant  before  any  justice  of  the  peace,  in  the 

rfeme  of  the  chairman  of  the  county  superintendents,  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  use  of  the  school  district  in  which  such 
failure'shal!  occur. 

Conftmttee  to     gEC>  gg    The  chairman  shall,  in   no  case,  pay  any  draft 

sign  teach-     ,  J  >    l    j         j 

er'g draft oniydrawn  on  him  in  favor  of *a  teacher,  unless  the  same  . 

paSed^re-80*1^  be  accompanied  with  a  report  from  the  school   Code,  chap 

portofschooicommittee,  stating  the   name  of  the  teacher  in  the    Sec> 

district,  the  length  of  time  for  which  the  school  may  have 
been  Kept  during  the  current  year,  and  the  several  branches 
taught ;  and  the  chairman  shall  not  pay  any  such  draft,  un- 

h  aveTe  at    ^esstDe    teacher  exhibit  a   regular  certificate   of  mental  and 

certificate,  moral  qualifications,  from  a  majority  of  the  cemmittee  of  ex- 

.  aminatian,  dated  within  one  year  from  the  exhibition  thereof. 

Sttohiye       Sec-  39-  No   eomraittee   shall    receive    into  their    hands 

school  funds;  any   of  the  funds   set  apart   for  common   schools;  . 

eTpyenseeCsa0ndbut?  whenever  it  shall  become  necessary  for  them  to  Code,  chap. 

rirawonchairincur  any  expense  in  the  purchase  of  land  for  the  66'  Sec-  46* 

man  for  pur-  ••/»*,        11  "      1        t  1 

chase.of Bite,  erection    or  a    school- house,  or    other  necessary  purpose,  the. 
&c'        committee  may  state  an  account  of  the  expense,  and  draw  on 
the  chairman  for  the  same  ;  which  account  shall  accompany 
the  draft,  and  shall  be  paid   by  the   chairman,   provided  the 
schoel  district  shall  have  in  his  hands  a  sum  sufficient  to  pay 
the  same. 
KhooLrma      ^EC'  ^'  ^e   8cno°l   committee   shall    visit   the   schools 
join  others  to  from  time  to  time,  and,  generally,  perform  all  such  '  Re 
c°8chooL      duties  as  they  may  deem  necessary  to  their  success-    code,  chap. 
ful  operation.;  and  they  may  ueite    with  individu-     66'  Sec>  47- 
als,  or  other  districts,  for  the  purpose  of  raising  a  sum  suffi- 
cient to  carry  on  their  schools  for  the  longest  time, 
em^toadi     ^EC'  ^*  ^e  SCD00^  committee  shall  contract  with  a  suit- 
er,   able  teacher  for  their  district,  for  such  time  as  the      Revi8ed 
funds  of  the  district  will  allow;  .and  at  the  end  of  Code,  Chap. 
the  term  of  his  employment,  he  shall  render  to  the   Swv 
HmwmPay   committee  the  number  and  names  of  the  children  who  have 
gone  to  his  school,  specifying  the  number  of  days  each  one 
•  committee.   wenf  and   the  studies   taught;  and,   on  his  rendering  sueh. 

man  not  to  be  >  .  1     11  1  •       1  •    •         1  • 

»    employed,  statement,  the  committee  shall  pay  him  by  giving  him  an  or 
der  an  the  chrirman;  and  no  committee-man  shall  be  a  teacher 
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■sites for         gEC#  4'i.  The  school  committee  shall  designate,  and  pur - 
yrocured  by8  chase  or  lease,  or  receive  by  donation,  a  suitable 


committee.    g}te  for  a  school-house  as  near  the  central  part  ,of  code,  chap, 
the  district  as  may  be  convenient;  shall  hire,  pur-  66'  Sec-37- 
chase,  build,  or  receive  by  donation,  a  school-house  of  sucb 
form  and  dimensions  as  they  may  deem  suitable ;  and  when- 
ever they  are  unable  thus  to  obtain  such  site,  they  shall  re- 
port to  the  succeeding  county    court,  with  the  reasons,  why 
they  have  not  procured  the  same ;  and  the  county  court  there- 
upon shall  appoint  three  disinterested  free-holders,  who  shall 
now  land    iav  0^f  aot  more  than  two  acres,  and  not  less  than  one   acre, 
^0fore2sites,   as  a  site  for  a  school  house  in  such  district,  and  condemn  the 
.  same  for  the  use  aforesaid,  and  assess  the  value  thereof,  which 

assessed  value  shall  be  paid  by  the  school  committee  to  the 
owner  of  the   laod  so  condemned,   or  into  the  office  of  the 
county  court  clerk,  for  the  benefit  of  such  owner ;  and  the 
land  .condemned  and   paid  for  shall  be.  vested  in  the  school 
committee  and  their  successors.     Provided,  however,  that  the 
freeholders  aforesaid  shall  not  condemn  any  land  improved  by 
buildings,  culture,  or  otherwise.  And  provided,  further,  that 
if,    after   the  purchase   or  condemnation    of  land  for  school 
purposes,  the  school  committee  see  fit  to  remove  the  school, 
then  the  original  owner  of  the  land,  shall  have  the  right  to 
take  the  land  at  the  original  price,  with  the  privilege  to  the 
eoramittee  of  removing  the  building  or  other  improvements. 
Committee-       gEC>  43.  Whenever  any  citizen  or  parent  may  consider 
Amoved  for  him  or  herself  aggrieved  by   a  committee,tor  any      Actg 
j    ca««e.     member  of  it,  complaint  may  be  made  to  the  board  iS60'-62, 
of  superintendents,    who  shall   hear  and  decide  on   seC*ionr>* 
the  case,  and  may  remove  committee-men  for  vio- 
lation or  neglect  of  duty,  or  unfitness  for  the  office. 

Note. — Committees  are  also  to  file  in  the  school  house  of  their  districts,  the 
copies  of  the  Journal  of  Education  sent  to  them ;  and  if  they  accept  their  ap- 
pointment and  refuse  or  neglect  the  duties  of  their  office  are  liable  to  a  fine  of 
fifty  dollars.     See  section  17. 

Of  Committees  of  Examination. 

T»  receive  in-    gEC.  44.  The  superintendent  shall  annually   issue  to  the 
from  state su-ezamining  committee  of  each  county  a  circular  let-      Revi8ed 
penntendent.ter  0f  instructions  and  suggestions  as  to  the  quali-  code,  chap, 
fixations  of  teachers,  and  a  recommendation  of  the   66'  Sec" S7, 
*  •       school  books  proper  to  be  used. 

Of  Clerks  of  County    Courts. 

Surt'kfbe*      S60,  45.  •  The  c^er^  o*^he  county  court  shall  be  ex  officio, 
SSkof  boardclerk  of  the  board  of  superintendents,  and  shall  re-     ReTited 

°f  Badent8.ten"cor(*  *n   a  k°°k    to  ke  kept  f°r  tnat    purpose,  all  its    Code  Chap. 

proceedings,  and  such  other  papers  touching  the  66' Sec-  30- 
Hiaduty.      subject  of  common  schools  as  the   board. may   direct;  and 
shall    safely   keep  *  all   papers    which   may    be  'committed 
2 
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Notices israedto  his  custody  by  the  board.     He  shall  issue  to  the  sheriff 

edbySeriff.  notices  of  the  appointments  of  superintendents  and  school 
committees,  which  the  sheriff  shall  deliver. 
faruishto     sEC.  46.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  clerks  of  the  county 

ofcominitteescourts*  to  furnish  to  the  sheriffs  of  their  respective       ■ 

counties,  within  three  days  from  the  third  Monday    i65sl'59, 
of  April,  in    each  year,    the  names   of  the   district   g^J^g27' 
committees    elected  for   the   ensuing   year,  under 

Penalty        a  penalty  *of  five  dollars  for  every  case  in  which   the  names 
•Sheriff  to  no- of  any  committee  are  not  so  furnished;  and  the  sheriff,  with-. 

^.SST11" iQ  fifteen  days  from  the  said  third  Monday  of  April,  shall  no- 
tify each  committee-man  of  his  election,  under  penalty  of  five 

Penalty.  dollars  for  every  case  of  failure  ;  which  penalties  shall  be  re- 
covered by  the  chairmen  of  the  boards  of  county  superinten- 
dents, by  warrant  in  their  own  names  as  chairmen,  and  added 
to  the  common  school  fund  in  their  hands. 

Note. — The  Sheriffs,  in -addition  to  their  duties  in  regard  to  school  taxes 
as  enumerated  in  sections  5th  and  34th,  are  required  to  deliver  to  superin- 
tendents and  district  committee  men  notices  of  their  appointment.  See  the 
section  46  above,  and  latter  part  of  section  45. 

Sheriffs  are  net,  in  a' special  sense,  school  officers,  but  are,  as  sheriffs,  clothed 
■vrith  responsibilities  in  regard  to  the  school  system,  as  above  stated. 

Of  the  Treasurer  of  the  State. 
Treasurer  to      gEC.  47,  The  treasurer   of  the  State  shali   furnish  an  afi* 
ySSy  state-  nual  tf  atement  to  the  superintendent,  of  the  sums      Revigcd 
repaid10?)  disbursed  from  the   literary  fund   to  the  several  Code,  chap. 
,  counties,    counties,  and  of  the  names  of  the  persons  receiv-   66;  Sec#  S6, 
ing  the  same. 

Of  the  State  Superintendent. 

state  Super-      sECe  48,  The  superintendent  of  commoa  schools  for  the 

inSutie?of.   State  shall  superintend  the  operations  of  the  sys-      ReTised 

tern  of  common   schools,  and  see  that  the  laws  in  Code,  chap. 

relation   thereto   are   enforced;    shall   call  on  the   66Sec-54- 

chairmen  of  the  several  boards  of  county  superintendents, 

To  see  that    wh0  £ail  t0  make  returns  to  him  according  to  the  provisions 

areexecuted,of  this  chapter;  shall  see   that  moneys  distributed  for  the 

mapPiiedUly  purposes   of  education6  are   not   misapplied;  and  that,  the 

proper  actions  provided  by  law  are  brought  against  all  offi- 

i>efeiuiterssu-cers  and  agents  of  the  system   who  are  liable  to  the  same. — 

Hv'er  lecturesAnd  the   superintendent,  at  such   places  as   he  may  *  deem 

proper,  and  as  often  as  possible,  shall  deliver  public  lectures 

on  the  subject  of  education,  and  endeavor  to  enlist  the  feel- 

•     ings  of  the  people  in  the  cause. 

To  attend  lit-     gEC    49    The  superintendent,  when  notified-,  shall  attend 

erar  y  board  .  -»%  a      « 1 » . -  '  ».  1         •        • . 

when  direct-  the  meetings  of  the  board  of  literature  as  long  as  it  ReTiged 

ed.  HisP*y- shall  direct;  and  for  such  attendance  shall  have  the  Code,ch»p. 

same  compensation  as  is  allowed  to  members  of  the  66'Sec-  *°- 

board.  * 
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2reThhit0      ^EC#   ^'  ^e  treasurer  °f  tne  State  shall  furnish  an  an- 
yearly  state- nual  statement  to  the  superintendent,  of  the  sums 
™e™£f£on*  disbursed  from   the    literary    fund    to   the    several    Bf^ 

*y  paid  to  ./  .    .         Code,  Chap. 

counties,    counties,  and  ot  tne  names  of  the  persons  receiving  66,  Sec.  56. 
the  same. 

lentetonig"ue      Sec-  51*  The  superintendent  shall  annually   issue  to1  the 
yearly  in-     examining  coinmrittee  of  each  county,  a  circular  let-  . 

and  forms  for ter  °*  instructions  and  suggestions,  as  to  the  qual-  Code,  Chap, 
returns,  jfications  of  teachers,  and  a  recommendation  0f€6>Sec-5'- 
the  school  books  proper  to  be  used ;  and  he  shall  als.o  have 
prepared  and  send  to  the  chairman  of  the  boards  of  county 
superintendents,  printed  forms  with  proper  blanks,  upon 
which  to  make  their  r.eturns  to  him;  all  which  returns,  when 
received,  he  shall  send  to  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  State, 
to  be  filed  by  him.    v 

school  re^«-       ^EC*  ^'  ^he.  general   superintendent  of  common  schools 
t«r, and  have  of  the  State  shall  be  authorized  to  have   printed 
it  printed.  ^Q(j  sent  tQ  t^e  cha;rman  0f  tne  board   of  superin-     i858-'59, 
tendects  of  common  schools  in    each  county  in  the   gJjjSS^f' 
•State,  el  sufficient  number   of  the   common   school 
register,  recently  prepared  by  said  general  superintendent,  to 
supply  all  the  common  schools  not  yet  supplied. 

nuaTSport"      Sec-  53. -The  superintendent,  on  or  before  the  first  Mon- 
to governor,  day  in  July  in  every  year,  .shall  make  a  written  re-  •     , 

port  to  the  Governor,  giving  a  detailed  and  con-  Code,  Chap, 
clensed  account  of  the  manner  in  which  he  has  per-  C6'  Sec-oS- 
formed  his  duties;  of  the  operations  of  thesystem  of  common 
schools,  together  w'ith  such  suggestions  and  recommendations 
as  he  may  deem  proper;  with  tables  showing  the  number  of 
white  persons,  six  years  old  and  under  twenty-one,  in  each 
county  in  the  State;  the  number  .who  have  attended  school 
during  the  year;  the  length  of  time  the  schools  have  been 
kept  open,  and  the  number  of  school  districts  in  each  county; 
the  number  of  male  and  female  teachers  licensed  in  each 
county  to  teach  common  schools  during  the  year,  and  the  av- 
erage salaries  of  teachers.  -  '  *  - 

k^vTpubii-h-     ^E°!  ^4'  ^-ne    Governor    shall    cause    to   be  printed   one 
edi,ooycopiesthousaDd  copies  of  the  annual  report  of  the  super-       .  .     _ 

*f  ereDenal  su- •     ,        i  r  i       1       •         i  i.  i    i.        Acts  °i 

perinton-      mtendent    ot  common  schools    m  cheap    pamphlet      i856-'57, 
d»fi^rePortsformj  0f  which  the  superintendent  shall   send  one   ^^  \]\ 

.State,  iind  one  to  the  State  library,  one  each,  to  the  treasur- 
er, comptroller-,  and  secretary  of  State,  and  to  such  other  lit- 
erary institutions  iu  or  out  of  the  State,  as  he  may  deem 
proper,  and  he  shall  also  send  one  copy  to  each  chairman  of 
superintendents  of  common  schools  in  the  State,  one  to  each 
member  of  the  committee  of  examination  in  every  county, 
and  one  to  the  county  court' of  each  county;  and  the  remain- 
der he  shall  distribute  in  cuch  other  way  as  he  may  think 
best  calculated  to  promote  the  general  cause  of  education. 
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steatesup°enrin-     Sec-  55-  If 'the  superintendent  shall  wilfully  and  habi'tjt- 
tendent  for    ally  neglect  his  duties,  or  shall  use  his  official  posi-       „-.  .    . 

neglect  of     f •    J7  fnr  .*       , _  ^L^^U™  Dnnf„,;n,  *£ ,  K^H?t 


duty.  ^oa  ^or  tn6  purpose  of  propagating  sectarian  or  po-  code 
litical  party  doctrines,   he  shall  be  liable  to 


Ciu-l). 


a    66,    Sec 


oe  re- 
moved by  the  unanimous    Tote  of  the    board'  of  literature: — 
Provided,  That  a  written  specification  of  charges  with  the. 
names  and  address  of  those  preferring'them,  shall  be  deliver- 
ed to  him  thirty  £'ays  before  his  trial,  and  he  shall  be  allowed 
to  adduce  evidence  and  be  heard  in  his  defence.     la  all  such 
cases,  a  record  of  the   proceedings,  and    of  the  charges    and 
v^>fnrT  fill"answer,  shall  be  made  by  the  board  of  literature,  and  be  sub- 
board."  ject  to  the  inspection  of  the  General  Assembly.    And  in  case 
of  his  removal,  death,  on  resignation,  the  board  of  literature 
shall  appoint  another  for  the   residue  of  the  unexpired  term. 
partdistate        S1fcc-  56-  The    State  Educational  Association   shall  have 
Journal  of     published,  under  its  auspices,  a  monthly  periodical 
Education.    tQ  be  calJed  u  Th     North- Carolina  Journal  of  Edu-      'v&*L 
cation,"  to  be  conducted  by  such  persons,  asd  on   °hap.ter' 

,  .  .  i       •       i  •  section  6. 

such  terms-  as  it  or  its  authorized  committees  ueay 
set  fit — and  the  first  name  of  the   Board  of  Editors  shall  be 
the  superintendent  of  common  schools  for  the  State,  who  shall 
.    publish  in  said  Journal  sach  of  his  official  decisions   as  he 
may  deem  of  general  interest,  his  annual  letter  of  instructions 
to  g<  mmittees    of  examination,    extracts  from  his  annual  re- 
port to  the  Governor,  such  suggestions  as  he  may  deem  im- 
•    portant,  with  explanations   of  the   duties  of  his   subordinate 
officers,  and  once  in  every  two  years,  a  digest,  with  index  and 
notes,  of  all  the  laws  in  force  in  regard  to  common  schools. 
meetingof         ®E0,  57.  It  shall  be    the  duty    of  the    superintendent    of 
Association   common  schools  for  the  State,  to  notifv  the  chair- 

""'  ■       i  *       Acts    of 

men  of  the   boards*,  of  superintendents  of  common       lsec-'ei, 
schools,    and  the    examining  committees,    and  the      section's 
president  and  directors  of  the  literary  fund,  at  least 
fifteen  days  in  advance,  of  the  time  and  place  of  each  annual 
meeting  of  the  association,  to  make  an  annual   address  before' 
it;  setting    forth   the  condition,   wants  and  prospects   of  the 
common  school  system,   to  aid   iu  directing  its  deliberations 
and  actions  to  useful   purposes  connected   with  the   cause  of 
general  education,  and  to  exert  himself  to  prevent  any  sec- 
tional, sectarian  or  political  bias  in  its  proceedings. 
ftOTE. — The  State  Superintendent  is  to  prepare,  and  have  printed  and  sent 
ouf  r..;^w^  -ki-^i-c  for  the  use  of  hi^nT><>r<dinate  officer?;  or>r'  jr  r-yestpdwUti 
the  implied  responsibility  of  attending  the  meetings  of  the  legislative  commit- 
tees on  Education,  and  of  seeing  to  all  necessary  modifications  of  and  additions 
to  the.  laws  in  relation  to  common  schools. 

The  spirit  of  the  law  requires  him,  also,  to  keep  himself  carefully  informed 
in  regard  to  the  character  of  school  books,  and  to  use  all  proper  esertions  to- 
stcure  the  use  of  those  best  suited  to  the  schools  of  the  State. 

It  is  an  obligation,  resulting  from  his  position,  to  constitute  his  offices, 
school  for  the  instruction  of  all  subordinate  officers,  and  to  systematize,  direct 
and  stimulate  the  exertions  of  these  local  agents  ;  and  he  should  also  use  such 
means  as  are  at  his  disposal  for  the  dissemination  of  useful  educational  statistics 
nd  information  among  the  people.  A 


dents 


Notice  given 
of  amount 
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Not  the  least  dnty  devolving  on  him  as  head  of  the  Conmion  School  system, 
is  that  of  devising  and  putting  in  operation  appliances  for  the  rtgular,  judicious 
and  constant  elevation  of  the  standard  of  teachers'  qualifications  ;  and  this  one 
department  alone  opens  up  such  a  wide  field  of  enterprise  that,  no  legal  phras- 
eology   could  exactly  and  fully  define  its  varied  requirements. 

He  is,  by  necessary  implication  from  the  genius  of  the  Common  School  sys- 
tem, to  decide  disputes  in  regard  to  the  meaning  of  the  law,  until  such  cases 
are  determined  by  the  courts  having  jurisdiction  ;  and  while  he  represents  to 
the  world  the  popular  educational  interests  and  character  of  the  State,  he 
should  study  the. progress  of  other  communities,  and  be  prepared  to  decide  on 
the  adaptation- of  supposed  improvements' to  the  circumstances  of  our  own 
aondition.  ■ 

Division  of  the  School  Fund  among  the  Districts — Who  may  attend 
school — Subjects  to  be  taught — Disputes  in  regard  to  negroblood. 

Division  by        gEC#  5§#  rp^e  board  of  county,  superintendents  shall  di- 

boarcl  of  SU-        .  .  .    .  oft  r>     ^ 

perinten-      vide   the  moneys  arising,  from  the  proceeds    or  the  Actg 

literary  fund,  and  from   county  taxes  among  the  i856-'57, 

districts  of  their  several  counfies,  acting  under  the  ^SSn/J*' 

advice  of  the  general  superintendent,  and  in  such  and  Acts  of 

x  x^  »uf       ■         rt      •      ff  lS5S-'39, 

a  way  as  to  secure  as  far  as  possible,  equality  in  la-  chapter  27, 
cilities  for  education  among  all  the  white  children-  Section  1. 
of  the  county.         '  • 

Sec.  59.  The  chairman  shall  give  notice,  by  written  pub- 
'dueTach.  lication  at.  the  court  house  door  of  his  county,  of  the  amount 

due  each  school  district,  soon  after  the  money  is  received. 
what  taught      gEC    6Q#  '•  An  v  branch  ©f  English  education  may  be  taught 

3  n  schools.      .  -  }"  •>  ° 

10  said  schools;  and  all  white  persons  over  the  Revise(i 
age  of  six  years  shall  be  permitted  to  attend  the  Code,  Chap, 
.wbe^chii-^  school  of  their  district,  as  scholars,  and  receive  66'  See"41- 
tend  schools  instruction.  Provided,  That  the  children  in  any  one  dis,- 
0Ud£dcte.ir  tT1Qt  may>  k$  the  consent  of  two  superintendents  or  commit- 
tee, attend  the  schools  in  any  adjoining  district. 
Prohibition        gEC^  Q]^  ]S"o  person    descended  from    negro  ancestors  to 

m  regard  to     .        ...  * r  .  ...  & 

persons  of  ns-the  fourth  .generation    inclusive,  shall  be  taught  in      Revi,ed 
sro  bloocL  said  schools ;  and  when   questions  shall  arise   as  to   Code,  Chap. 
•'.    whether  children  are  descended  from  negro  ances-     an<?Actof 
tors  within  the  prohibited  degrees,  the  boards<of  su-      iS60-'6i, 
perintendents  may  and  shall    make  decisions  which'  section's1.' 
shall  be  binding  until  the  questions  are  decided  by 
the   courts   having  jurisdiction    in  such    cases,  either   party 
having  the  right  to  appeal  in  such  cases. 

Districts  may  be  laid  off  for  the  benefit  of  the  children  of  the  opera- 
tives in  Factories ,  Mines,  &c,  &c.    • 

2JSJS5      SEC-  62>  ^Yhene^er   itsha11  ^  m^e    to  appear   to   the 
fchops.  miueg',board  of  superintendents  of  common  schools  of  any 
oitdctsmaycountJ  ln  tne  State,   that  there  is  in  said  county  a       i85$-'*9, 
be  laid  off.  factory,  mine  or    shop,  and    that    there  are.  in  the     gS^27' 
families  of  the  employees    of  said  factory,' mine   or 
shop,  as  many  a^  forty  children  who  are  entitled  to  the  bene- 
fit of  the  common   school  laws,    that  the  said  board-may   lay 
off  a  school  district,  to  consist  of  said  employees  j  and  which 
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district  shall  be  entitled  to  all  the  privileges,  and  subject  to 
all  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  other  districts  of  the 
county. 

The  School  year :  when  to  begin  mid  end. 

how°ariing-'      ^bc.  ^3.  ^or  ^e  PurPose   of  rendering  the   school  year 
ed.;     more  consistent  and  uniform,  it  shall  be'  arranged 

as  follows,  to  wit :  The  boards  of  county  superin-  lseo-'ei, 
tendents  shall  be  appointed  under  the  regulations  ge^f^ 
formerly  established,  and  shall  hold  their  office  as 
already  prescribed  by  law,  their  term  of  office  beginning  on 
the  third  Monday  of  April,  and  continuing  for  one  year,  and 
until  others  are  chosen  ;  Second,  The  chairman  of  the  board 
of  cojunty  superintendents  shall  be  appointed  at  the  time,  and 
■  under  the  regulations  already  established  by  law:  Third, 
District  committees  shall  be  selected  by  the  boards  of  county 
superintendents  on  the  third  Monday  in  April  in  each  year, 
and  persons  in  whose  behalf  petitions  have  been  presented, 
and  on  whom  a  majority  of  parents,  guardians  and  voters  have 
tfnited,  .shall  be  selected,  and  all  such  petitions  must  be  pre- 
sented before  or  on  the  third  Monday  in  April :  Fourth,  The 
chairmen  of  boards  ,of  county  superintendents  shall  present 
their  financial  statements  and  vouchers  to  the  committees  of 
finance,  or  clerks  of  the  county  courts,  in  the  manner  requir- 
ed by  the  provisions  of  the  49th  section  of  the  66th  chapter  . 
of  the  Revised  Code,  on  or  before  the  fourth  Monday  SP- 
March:  Fifth,  The  chairmen  of  the  boards  of  county  su- 
perintendents shall  make  their  reports  to  the  general  super- 
intendent of  the  State,  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  said 
49th  section  of  the  66th  chapter  of  the  Revised  Code,  aud 
under  the  penalties  already  prescribed  by  law,  op  or  before 
the  third  Monday  in  April  in  each  year:  Sixth,  And  the 
general  superintendent  for  the  State  shall  make  his  annual 
report,  as  prescribed  by  the  58th  section  of  the  G6th  chapter 
of  the  Revised  Code,  on  or  before  the  first  Monday  in  July; 
and  ro  much  of  sections  49  and  58  of  the  CGth  chapter  ef  ,the 
Revised  Code,  as  comes  in  conflict  with  the  provisions  of  this 
Act,  is  hereby  repealed. 

Xote. — The  chairmen  of  boards  of  county  superintendents,  and  the  sheriff* 
of  the  several  counties,  must  file  with  the  clerks  of  the  county  courts  a  written 
statement  In  regard  to  the  school  taxes-of  their  respective  counties.  This  must 
be  done  within  ten  days  from  the  first  Monday  in  October — and  within  thirty 
days  from  the  said  first  Monday  in  October,  the  clerks  must  send  copies  of 
these  statements,  under  the  seals  of  their  office,  to  the  State  superintendent. 

Compensation  of  Officers. 

Sec.  64.  The   chairman   of  the  board  of  county  superin- 
tendents of  common  schools  shall  be  allowed  to  re-     ^ **** 
tain  not  exceeding  two  and  one-half  per  centum  of  66,  Sec.  29.' 
the  moneys  which  shall  pass  through  his  hands,   as 
a  .compensation  for  his  services. 


Of  chairmen. 
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SuPdent8n"       ^EC#  ^*  ^   county  superintendents  of  common  schools 
may,  (at  their  request,)  be  exempt  while   in  office, 
from  serving  on  juries,  except  in  capital  cases.  i856-°57. 

Chapter  11, 
Section  12. 

Of  examining     gECt  66.  The  boards   of  county  superintendents   mav   in 

committees.      -     .      , .     "      ,.  ,,  ,  •*.,      r  .  •> ' 

their  discretion,  allow  such  reasonable  compensation 
to  members  of  the   committee  to  examine  teachers      i856--°57, 
as  they  shall  deem  proper,  the  pay  of  each  member   gecS^nS' 
in  any  county  to  be  the  same. 

tocierksand      gEC.  67.  The  clerk  shall  receive  a  reasonable  compensa- 
'-'      tion  for  his  services,  to  be  allowed  by  the  board,  of  ;« 

superintendents,  and   both  he  and  the  sheriff  shall   Code,  chap, 
be  paid  out- of  the-  school  fund.  66'  Sec- 60- 

Special  seV        gEC#  68.  fne  boards  of   county  superintendents   of  the 

man;  to  Yisitseveral  counties  shall  be  authorized  to  appoint  their         . 

ec*^ItsdiJc  chairmen  to  visit  tbe  school  districts  of  said  coun-  56-7,  chap. 
ties,  or  any  part  of  them ;  and  each  chairman  so  n'Sec-16- 
appointed  and  acting,  shall  make  a  report  to  the  general  su- 
perintendent, giving  him  a  full  account  of  the  character  of 
the  schools,  the  condition  of  the  school-house,  and  of  the 
progress  of  education  in  the  district.  And  said  board  may 
allow  such  visitor  such  compensation  as  they  see  fit. 

North- Carolina  Journal  of  Education  to  be  an  official  organ  of  the 
State  Superintendent  and  of  the  Schools — Digest  of  the  school  laws- 
to  be  published  in  it  every  two  years. 

state  Edu-        gEC#  69    The  State   Educational   Association   shall   have 

cational  As-         ,  , .  .  .  .  ,  .     , .      . 

sociation  to   published,  under  its  auspices,  a  monthly  periodical 
Journaiaof  t<>  *>e  called  "  The  North-Carolina  Journal  of  Edu-      isTo--S, 
Education,    cation/''  to  be  conducted  by  such    persons,  and  on    g25£jjj§ 
such  terms  as  it  or  its   authorized  committees  may 
see  fit— and  the  first  name    on  the  Board  of  Editors  shall  be 
the  superintendent  of  common  schools  for.  the  State,  who  shall 
publish    in  said    Journal  such   of  his   official  decisions  as  he 
may  deem  of  general  interest,  hisannual  letter  of  instructions 
to  committees  of  examination,  extracts  from  hisannual  report 
to  the  Governor,  such  suggestions  as  he  may  deem' important, 
with  explanations  of  the  duties  of  his  subordinate  officers,  and 
once  in  every  two  years,  a  digest,   with  index   and  notes,  of 
all  the  laws  in  force  in  regard  to  common  schools. 
y.c.  Journal  -  gEC    70,  For  the  diffusion  of  necessary  information  among 
to  be  sent  to  all  the  officers  and  teachers\of  the  common  schools,      Actg  of 
0fschooi^&c  tne    superintendent"  for    the  State  is    authorized  to     i860-'6i; 
subscribe  for  a  copy  of  The  North  Carolina  Journal  ^cSonh. 
of  Education,  published  under  the  auspices  of  the 
State  Educational  Association,  for*3acb  chairman'of  the  .-.oun- 
ty  superintendents^  for  each  member  of  the  committees  of  ex- 
amination, and  for  each  common  school  district — the  copies 
for  the  districts  to  be  sent  bi-monthly,  or  every  two  months, 
♦at  half  the  cost  of  the  monthly   edition — to  be    used  by  the 
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committees  and  filed  in  the  district  school  houses.  And  un- 
til the  chairmen  send  to  the  superintendent  the  post-offices  of 
the  committees,  which  they  are  hereby  required  to  do  as  far 
•  as  possible,  the  copies  for  said  committees  shall  be  sent  to  the 
chairmen  to-be  by  them  distributed,  and  the  list  of  s°id  sub- 
scriptions shall  be  paid  semi-annually,  on  the  warrant  of  the 
Governor,  by  the  treasurer  of  the  Literary  Fund. 

Sec.  71.   A  copy   of  this  law  shall  be  published   in  said 
Journal  of  Education,  as  soon  as  said  bill  becomes     '        , 
a  law,  and  it  shall  be   the  duty  or  the  supermten-      lseo-'Gi, 
■'■''  dent  of  common  schools  for  the   State  to  prepare,    8^?^*?!' 
as  soon  as  possible,  a  new  digest  of  all  the. laws  in 
force  jfi  relation  to  common  schools  in  the  State,  togetherwith 
an  index,  notes  and  explanations,  and  to  publish  the  same  in 
one  of  the  bi-monthly  numbers  of  the  said  Journal  of  Educa- 
tion sent  to  all  the  school  districts,  and  to  cause  five  hundred 
extra  copies  to  be.  printed  for  the  use  of  his  office. 

Note. — It  is  provided  in  the  Act  incorporating  the  State  Educational  Asso- 
ciation, that  its  charter,  ci  trial  in  the  proper  -tribunal,  shall  -be  forfeited 
whenever  it  is  proved* to  become  a  political,,  sectarian,  or  sectional  society,  or 
to  be  engaged  as  a  society  in  propagating  doctrines  inconsistent  with  the  peace 
and  safety  of  the  State. 

NEW  COUNTIES.  • 

An 'Act  to  provide  for  the  distribution  of  the  proceeds  of  the  Literary 
Fund  among  the  several  counties  of  the  State. 

Proceeds  of       $EC#  72.    The  President   and    Directors    of   the    literary 
Tided,     tuna    snail  nerearter,    in  making    a  division  or  the       ^ct  of 
proceeds  of  said  fund,   ascertain  and   apportion  the   185G-S7. 
sum, due    to  every    county  which  has  a  regular  or- 
ganization.— •"■:'■'     -L 

Countifpr-        Sec.  73.  Whenever  a  county  may  -be  organized  since  the 

gamzed  since  J  J         .       ° 

taking  the  taking  or  the  census,  the  federal  population, or  the  new  coun- 
census.  t^  shall  be  ascertained,  as  nearly  as  practicable,  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  county  superintendents  of  the  new  coun- 
ty and  the  chairman  oftheboardof  county  superintendents  of 
the  other  county  or  counties  from  which  it  was  formed,  and  in 
case  of  disagreement  among  said  chairmen,  they  shall  select 
an  umpire,  and  the  statement  thus  agreed  on  shall  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  president  and  directors  of  the  literary  fund  at 
Raleigh,  and  shall.be  there  kept  on  file  as  the  final  decision 
until  the  next  enumeration  of  the  census. 

General  pow-     gEC#  74.' All  counties    now  existing,  or   hereafter    organ- 

er  to  coun-  •  «  " 

.  ties.  ized,  shall  have  p§Wer,  without  special  legislation,  to  appoint 
boards  of  superintendents  ©f  common  schools  under  the  reg- 
ulations provided  by  law  on  that  subject. 

Sec.  75.  Any  law  m  conflict  with   the  provisions    of  this 
act  is  hereby  repealed. 
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DECISIONS  BY  THE   STATE  SUPERINTENDENT. 

Employment  of  Teachers,  &c. 

Sec.  41.  It  has  beea  decided  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State, 
in  the  case  of  Taylor  vs.  School  Committee, — (see  Jones*  Laiv  Be- 
port?,  vol.  V.,  page  98— Report  of  Superintendent  of  Common 
Schools  for  1858,  page — )  that  the  employment  of  a  teacher  being  in 
the  nature  of  an  appointment  to  office,  cannot  be  fur  a  term  which  'will 
run  beyond  the  term  of  office  of  the  committee  who  make  the  contract 
with  him. 

Upon  the  same  priuciple  the  superintendent  has  decided  that  a  com- 
mittee cannot  contract  with  a  teacher  for  a' larger  amount  of  publie 
funds  than  will  be  due  to  the  district  during  the  period,  for  which  the 
committee  was  appointed.  If  a  committee  could  engage,  for  a  teacher 
employed  by  it,  money  that  will  not  be  due  until  after  its  term  of  office 
expires,  it  might  prevent  its*successors  from  having  a  right  to  employ 
a  teacher  at  all  at  the  expense  of  the  public  fund.  The  contracts  of 
committees,  however,  for  other  purposes,  and  coming  within  the  sphere 
of  their  powers,  will  be  binding  on  their  successors. 

Method  of  dividing  the  school  fund  among  the  districts. 

Sec.  58.  The  following  extract  from  a  circular  issued  by  the  State 
Superintendent,  in  1857,  gives  his  views  as  to  the  best  method  of  di- 
viding the  school  fund  in  those  counties  where  it  is  impossible  to  make 
the  districts  equal  in  size,  or  nearly  uniform  in  the  number  of  children 
which  they  contain  : 

"  The  mode  of  division  is  now  left  to  the  discretion  of  fhe  Board  of 
County  Superintendents  in  each' county;  and  the  only  legal  restriction 
on  tneir  discretion  in  this  matter  is  that  they  shall  a^t  under  the  ad>  u  ■• 
o:  the  General  Superintendent,  and  divide  the  fund  in  such  a  way  . 
secure,  as  far  as  possible,  equality  in  facilities  for„education  among  ail 
the  white  children  of  the  counlr. 

The  great  end  to  be  attained  is  thas  clearly  defined  by  the  law,  to 
w?t,  equality  in  facilities  for  education:  and  it  is  left  to  the  County 
Boards,  familiar  with  the  character  of  the  counties,  knowing  their  geo- 
graphical features,  the  mann'er  in  which  they  are  peopled,  &c,  to  de- 
cide how  this  end  is  to  be  attained 

and  I  desire,  in  the  discharge  of  this  dutv,  to  call  your  especial   atten- 
tion to  certain  principles  applicable  to  every  section  of  the  State. 

In  the  first  place,  it  must  bo  remembered  that  it  is  still  necessary, 
'and  will  always  be  necessary,  to  be  careful  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
districts.  Under  any  system  of  division  of  the  fund,  large  districts,  in- 
teaded  for  several  schools,  are  a^p  evil  j  and  there  is  an  express  provis- 
ion of  the  law  requiring  all  districts  to  be  of  a  size  not  'too  large  nor  too 
small  for  one  school.  This  provision  was  inserted  two  years  a^o  when 
the  school-laws  ;  were  all    re-enacted   for  the  new    Revised  Code  ;  and 
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while  there  may  possibly  be  caaes  where  it  cannot  be  immediately  car- 
ried out,  it  is  to  be  enforced  as  far  as  the  nature  of  things  will  permit. 

Let  each  board,  therefore,  make  it  a  fixed  rule  to  keep  a  constant 
eye*  to  this  subject,  and,  as  circumstances  will  permit,  make  continual 
efforts  to  render  the  districts  of  the  county  mow  compact,  more  conve- 
nient, and  more  uniform  in  size. 

In  the  second,  place,  it  must  be  borne  in  mtnd  that  equality  in  money, 
among  districts  or  among  children,  is  not  always  equality  in  facilities 
for  education. 

It  is  not  just  to  divide  equally,  among  the  districts  or  ee[ually  among 
the  children.  To  give  to  each  school  the  same  amount  of  money  oper- 
ates Unfairly  to  the  larger  districts;  and  to  divide  the  fund  according 
to  the  number  of  children  is  unjust  to  the  smaller  districts. 

For  example:  It  may  be  necessary,  on  account  of  some  natural  obstack, 
23  a  river,  mountain,  or  swamp,  to  lay  off  a  very  small  district  with,  say 
20  children.  Now,  where  there  are  fifty  children  in  a  district,. not  more 
than  thirty  will  generally  attend  school,  and  the  average  attendance  will 
not,  perhaps,  exceed  twenty-five.  Where  there  are  twenty  children, 
not  more  than  twelve  or  fifteen  will  regular^  attend.  One  teacher  can 
instruct  twenty-five  or  thirty  scholars  as  well  as  twelve  or  fifteen  ;  and 
therefore  where  twenty-five  or  thirty  scholars  attend  a  school,  only*  one 
teacher  is  needed,  and  where  only  twelve  or  fifteen  attend,  one  teacher 
still  is  needed.  But  if  the  fund  were  divided  equally  among  the  chil- 
dren, or  according  to  the  number  of  children,  the  school  could  be  kept 
open  twice  as  long  in  the  large  districts  as  in  the  smaller,  and  the  -a" 
cilities  for  education  to  the  children  'in  the  former  be  twice  as  great  as 
to  the  children  in  the  latter. 

The  proper  course,  therefore,  is  as  follows :  Let  all  the  districts  be 
laid  off  as  nearly  equal  as  circumstances  will  permit,  aiid  never  too 
large  for  one  school.  Then,  when  it  is  necessary,' as  it  frequently  will 
be,  to  hav#e  a  few  veryso,all  district?,  let  the  children  in  these  be  con- 
sidered as  amounting' to  some  given  number,  say  thirty,  thirty -five  or 
fori*  %.  %.'.  v.;  ■  \ 

That  is  to  say,  allow  each&dis^trict  to  be  considered  as  containing  a 
certain  number  of  children,  whether  it  actually  has  that  many  or  not. 
The  board  in  each  county  can  fix  its  own  number  :  I  suggest  that  it  be 
not  less  than  thirty  nor  more  than  forty  or  forty-five. 

If,  for  instance,  the  number  be  thirty>five,  then,  if  there  be  two  dis- 
tricts containing  less  than  thirty-five,  each  one  would,  in  the  division 
of  the  fund,  count  thirty-five;  and  then  iet'the  fund  be  divided  accord- 
ing to  the  number  of  children.  In  this  case  the  disfricts  containing 
less  tQiijj  ..l. ,  i  •..,;_.  vo  Ciiiiuien,  Vvuu^ci  eaxui  uTa»v  ^ne  ^^-j^^^h  jug  to  L.air- 
ty-five  children — and  all  containing  over  this  number  would  draw  &«- 
cordiag  to  the  number  of  children. 

I  urged  this  method  of  division  on  the  Boards -of  County  Superinten- 
dents several  years  ago  ;  and  wherever  it  was  adopted,  it  gave  satisfae- 
tion,  and,  in  one  instance,  put  an  end  to  disputes  which  had  lasted  for 
a  lon<i;  time  and  caused  a  good  deal  of  injury." 

What  maybe  taught  in  the  Common  Schools. 

Sec.  CO.  The  first  and  leading  object  of  the  Common  School  system 
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is  to  furnish  opportunities  for  an  elementary,  English  education  to  .all 
the  whit*  children  of  the  State — and  i+-  was  ^?"  .herefore,  expected 
by  the  framers  of  the  law,  that  the  studies'known  as  the  Classics,  would 
be  introduced  into  these  schools. 

Comparatively  few,  in  any  district^  would  wish  to  pursue  these 
studies;  and  if  they  were  taught  there  would  probably  be  complaints' 
that,  the  teacher  did  not  pay  proper  attention  to  the  English  branches 
in  which  the  great  majority  are  interested.  It  is,  therefore,  decided 
by  the  State  Superintendent  that  Latin  and  Greek  cannot  be  introduced 
as  a  part  of  the  course  of  study  in  the  Common  Schools,  unless  by  the 
general  consent  of  the  parents  in  districts  concerned.  - 

This  decision  does  not  imply  the  idea  that  only  the  most  elementary 
blanches  of  an  English  education  are  to  be  taught  in  the  Common 
Schools — but  on  the  contrary  it  is  urged  that  the  range  of  practical 
studies  should  be  constantly  widened,  and  the  instruction  given  be  as 
thorough  as  possible. 

Wlw  may  attend  the  Common  Schools. 

Sec.  60.  The  language  of  the  law  in  section  60th  is  somewhat  am- 
biguous as  far  as  it  relates  to  the  persons  who  may  attend  school — but 
the  doubts  caused  by  the  loose  wording  of'this  clause,  are  dissipated  by 
the  language  of  other  sections,  and  by  the  whole  spirit  of  the  Common 
School  system.  , 

That  the  system  is  intended  for  the  benefit  of  minors  between  certain 
ages  is  obvious  from  the  terms  used  in  sectioDS  32nd,  37th,  53rd,  60th, 
&c,  &g  )  and  it  is  hence  decided  that  persons  over  21  years  old  cannot 
attend  school,  without  the  consent  of  the  parents  of  the  district. 

When  the  children,  between  the  ages  of  6  and  21  years,  do  not  fill 
the  school,  and  the  people  of  the  district  are  willing,  persons  over  21 
years  old    might  attend. 

Compensation  of  Chairmen. 

Sec.  66.  The  chairman  of  the  Board  of  County  Superintendents 
being,  ex-ojicio,  chairman  of  the  Examining  Committee,  is  entitled  to 
the  same  compensation,  for  sei  vices  on  the  committee,  that  is  allowed 
to  other  members. 

When  a  chairman  is  appointed  a  school  visitor,  and  allowed  compen* 
sation,  this  is  not  to  affect  his  commissions  as  chairman,  unless  by 
special  contract. 


Useless  Knowledge. — As  gold  which  he  cannot  spend  will  make 
>  man  rich,  so  knowledge  which  he  cannot  apply  will  make  no  man  wise. 
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-From  the  Southern  Monthly. 
SOUTHERN  SONG  OF  FREEDOM.       .  . 


BY  MISS    MART  M'lNTOSH. 

Freedom — -freedom  for  the  South  ! 

For  the  land  of  Washington — 
No  home  more  famed  for  mighty  deeds 

The  sun  e'er  shone  upon. 

Freedom — freedom  for  the  South  ! 
'   For  the  land  of  Jackson  brave, 
Who  hurled  the  dread  invader  back*. 
His  native  land  to  save  ! 

Freedom — freedom  for  the  South  ! 

For  the  land  of  gallant  Clay — 
He  whose  magic  voice  erstwhile 

Swept  the  gathering  clouds  away. 
•       * 
Freedom — freedom  for  the  South  ! 

For  our  Calhoun's  native  land — 
Still  his  fearless  spirit  speaks 

Unto  Freedom's  struggling  band. 

Freedom — freedom  for  the  South  ! 

For  the  land  of  patriot  dust — 
We  will  battle  for  the  right, 

We  will  put  in  God  our  trust. 


A  NEW  KEY. 


"  Aunt,"  said  a  little  girl,  "I  believe  I  "have  found  a  new  key  to 
unlock  people's  hearts,  and  make  them  so  willing."  "What  is  the 
key?"  asked  her  aunt.  "It  is  only  one  little  word;  guess  what?"  But 
aunt  was  no  guesser.  "It'  is  please,"  said  the  child,  "aunt,  it  is  please. 
If  I  ask  one  of  the  great  girls  in  scheol,  l Please  show  me  my  parsing 
lesson.'  she  says,  '0,  yes!'  and  helps  me.  If  I  ask  Sarah, l Please  do  this 
for  me;'  no  matter,  she'll  take  her  hands  out  of  the  suds  and  do  it.  If 
I  ask  uncle,  'Please,'  he  says,  'Yes,  puss,  if  I  can;'  and  if  I  say,  'Please, 
aunt/  " — "What  does  aunt  do?"  said  aunt  herself.  "0!  you  look  and 
smile  just  like  mother;  and  that  is  the  best  of  all,"  cried  the  little  girl, 
throwing  her  arms  round  her  aunt's  neck,  with  a  tear  in  her  eye. 
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II.  Our  Own  Spelling  Book:.    For  schools,    pp.  112. 
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V«  Our  Own  Third  Reader,  In  this  book  the  most  difficult  words  of  each 
lesson  are  defined,  to  aid  the  pupil  in  understanding  what  he  reads.  Each  lesson  is  also  fol- 
lowed by  an  Exercise  to  be  written  on  the  black-board  or  slate,  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  the 
pupil  to  «pell  and  punctuate.  These  exercises  contain  a  vast  amount  of  useful  and  interesting 
iaformation  in  regard  to  places  and  things  in  the  Confederate  States,    pp.  200. 

VI.  Our  Own  ITourth  Reader,  The  lessons  in  this  book  -will  be  found  to 
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tings,  of  authors  of   the  highest  literary  attainments  in  the  Confederate'Statcs. 
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CIRCULAR 


TO  THE  AUTHORITIES  AND  PEOPLE  OF  NORTH- 
CAROLINA. 


The  most  important  question  now  before  the  people  of  the  Con- 
federate States  is  :  How  shall  the  Independence  of  the  Country  be 
achieved  ?  *  Intimately,  connected  with  this  subject,  and  next  in  im- 
portance to  it,  is  the  manner  in  which  the  soldiers  of  freedom  are 
to  be  rewarded,  and  their  families  sustained;  and  to  .this  great 
matter  I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  all  classes  of  the  people  of 
North-Carolina. 

It  has  been  necessary  for  the  defence  of  the  country  to  call  a  very 
large  number  of  its  male  inhabitants  to  the  field ;  and  in  this  way 
many  poor  families  contribute  all  their  earthly  means  and  hopes  to 
the  common  cause.  A  large  proportion  of  our  heroic  soldiers  were 
the  sole  worldly  dependence  of  their  families ;  and  when  they  die 
or  fall  in  battle,  their  wives,  children  and  parents  have,  in  our  em- 
phatic sense,  given  their  earthly  all  to  the  country.  This  class  of 
persons  i-s  most,  deserving  of  honor  and  sympathy  of  any  others. 

The  common  soldier  has  no  hope  of  distinction  or  promotion  in 
the  army,  whose  success  depends  so  materially  on  his  courage,  obe- 
dience and  fidelity  ;  his  pay  would  not  support  a  single  person,  and 
when  he  falls  his  very  grave  is  -unknown  even  to  his  friends,  and 
his  name  has  no  place  in  those  records  which  his  valor  and  patriot' 
ism  help  to  render  illustrious.  . 

When,  therefore,  at  the  call  of  his  ceuntry,  he  tears  himself  from 
the  home  of  his  heart,  from  weeping  wife  and   children,   whom   he 
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may  never  see  again,  lie  leaves  the  dearest  objects  of  hi3  earthly  af- 
fections, without  worldly  support,  and  goes  forth  to  meet  the  storm 
of  battle,. and  fill  a  grave  that  his  loved  ones  will  never  see,  from  a 
stern  and  sacred  sense  of  duty  alone  ;  and  when  he  falls  on  the  field 
of  carnage,  or  wastes  away  with  disease  or  wounds  far  from  the 
humble  circle  where  alone  he  is  known  and  cared  for,  what  un- 
speakable emotions  of  tenderness  and  anxiety  for  tie  helpless  ones 
who  leaned  on  him  for  support,  swell  within  his  manly  breast  as  its 
life  ebbs  away  ! 

How  many  soft,  sad,  tender  voices  mingle,  unheard,  with  the  rude 
alarums  of  the  battle  field  :  the  dying  thoughts  and  prayers  of  un- 
known heroes  for  the  dear  dependent  ones  who,  in'  humble  homes, 
far,  far  away,  watch  for  faces  they  will  never  see  again  !  With  ev- 
ery shout  for  victory  there  go  up  to-  Heaven  the  last,  strong,  fervent 
petitions  of  many  who  have  purchased  the  triumph  with  'their  hearts' 
blood  for  its  protection  of  those  who  are  thus  bereaved  of  earthly 
support ;  and  will  not  G-od  hear  these  prayers  in  behalf  of  the  wid- 
ow and  the  orphan  ?  The  glorious  Ruler  of .  the  Universe  reveals 
Himself  to  us  as  ever  watching  over  these  with  peculiar  tenderness 
and  care  ;  and  He  has  repeatedly  denounced  His  displeasure  on  the 
nation  that  permits  them  to  cry  in  vain  for  Justice. 

It  is  the  duty  and  the  interest  of  every  nation  to  provide  for  this 
class  of  people  ;  but  if  they  are  neglected  by  a  christian  public  for 
whose  independence  they  were  made  widows  and  orphans,  must  it 
not  expect  the  certain  retributions  of  a  righteous  God  1 

How  are  we  to  provide  for  the  vast  number  of  persons  rendered 
helpless  by  the  war  ? 

If  the  State  undertakes,  permanently,  to  feed  and  clothe  them^ 
it  will  be  a  burden  which  no  nation  can  sustain  ;  and  such  a  course, 
as  a  fixed  policy,  would  be  eminently  unjust,  for  it  would  lower  the 
rank  of  the  beneficiaries,  and  in  the  end  affix  on  them  the  stigma 
of  paupers. 

Thus,  in  time,  the  very  class  intended  to  be  benefited  would  be 
degraded;-  and  the  descendants  of  the  heroes  of  this  great  Revolu- 
tion would  be  an  unprivileged  and  despised  class  in  the  very  -coun- 
try whose  Independence  was,  under  G-od,  bought  by  their  fathers' 
blood. 

The  Just  Arbitor  of  Nations  would  be  sure  to  meet  such  conduct 
with  appropriate  rewards  ;  and  the  ignorant  and  enslaved  masses 
would,  in  the  end,  become  an  element  of  combustion  and  destruc- 
tion to  those  who  had  made  the  Revolution  in  which  their  ancestors 
were  the  great  actors,  a  means  of  degrading  their  posterity. 

What  then  is  to  be  done  ?     All  that  can  be  -asked,  all  that   can 
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be  desired,  is  to  see  to  it  that  the  children  of  the  heroes  of  this  war 
are  made  virtuous,  and  self-sustaining,  equal  in  society  to  all  others, 
with  the  road  to  all  the  hoaors  of  the  State  as  open  to  them  as  to 
others.         . 

This  would  relieve  the  State  of  an  immense  and  ever  increasing 
burden — it  would  render  society  more  secure  and  happy,  would  en-  * 
rich  the  country  and  cause  the  face  of  nature  to  smile  from  the  en- 
ergy, enterprise  and  intelligence  of  a  free  and  self-respecting  people, 
and  would,  through  their  children,  confer  the  best,  the  most  last- 
ing and  most  honorable  remuneration  a  grateful  nation  could  make, 
on  the  patriot  heroes  of  the  war. 

Various  plans  have  been  adopted,  by  the  benevolent,  for  the  prop- 
er education  and  training  of  a  portion  of  the  youth  of  the  country 
made  destitute  by  this  tremendous  struggle  ;  and  the  liberal  con- 
t  ributions  to  these  schemes  indicate  the  sense  of  the  community  in 
regard  to  the  justice  of  the  cause.- 

But  all  of  these  plans  together,  however  successful,  will    be   able 
to  benefit  only  a  small  minority  of  a  class   equally    deserving  ;  and  y 
no  private  or  denominational  enterprise  can    fully    accomplish    the 
end  in  view. 

The  syscem,  to  benefit  all,  must  be  as  common  and   universal    as 
the  dews  of  Heaven;  and  as  the  State  alone  can  undertake    such*  a   \^' 
scheme,  it  becomes  its  "duty  to  enter  upon  it. 

The  Common  Schools  furnish  an  admirable  feundation   for   such    . 
an  enterprise  •  wTe  have  in  it  a  system  which,  at  a  vert    small    cost, 
furnishes  the  means  of  a. primary  education  to  every  white  child  in 
the  State.  ' 

It  has  already  accomplished  a  glorious  Work  in  North-Carolina  ; 
it  has,  under  Providence,  been  a  means  of  infusing  that  life  and 
vigor 'into  the  masses  of  our  people  which  have,  in  the  last  few  years, 
covered  the  State  with  improvements,  with.  Colleges  and  High 
Schools,  and  which  have  made  the  name  of  North-Carolina  glorious 
in  the  present  struggle. 

In  a  recent  National  Convention  of  teachers  and  friends  of  edu- 
cation the  high  honor  was  done  to  our  State  of  recognizing  her  as 
the  undisputed  leader  in  the  great  cause  of  education  in  the  Con- 
federate States ;  and  to  the  Common  Schools  is  due  the  credit  of 
pushing  forward-  the  State  to  this  position.  The  machinery  of  the 
system  has  been  rendered  consistent  and  efficient — it  has  ax  large, 
permanent  endowment,  and  it  has  been-put  in  active  operation  in 
every  part  of  the  State.  * 

It  is  now  in  a  condition  to  build  upon  ;  and  what  it  needs  to  ren-j 
der  it  complete  is  a  system  of  graded  and  higher  schools  in  connect 
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tion  with  it  to  prepare  persons  for   usefulness    as   teachers   and   in 
other  employments. 

The  necessities  of  the  country  have  opened  the  way  for  these 
Higher  schools;  and  now  is  the  time. to  complete  the  common  school 
•system,  and  to  make  it  a  means  of  special  benefit  to  young  men  dis- 
abled in  the  public  service  and  to  the  children  of  indigent  soldiers  ; 
and  the  President  and  Directors  of  the  Literacy  Fund  have  resolved 
to  recommend  a  plan  for  this  purpose  to  the  earnest,  attention  of 
the.  Legislature.  The  scheme  proposes  that  in  addition  to  the  an- 
nual distribution  from  the  Literary  Fund  for  Common  School  pur- 
poses, an  additional  amount  shall  be  appropriated  to  such  coun- 
ties as  shall  raise  a  like  or  greater  sum  by  taxes :  the  amount  to  be 
employed  in  supporting  graded  or  higher  schools  for  the  education 
of  disabled  soldiers,  and  the  indigent  children  of  those  who  have 
entered  the  army,  for  teachers  and  for  other  useful  and  honorable 
occupations.  •  • 

If  the  schools  are  not  filled  by  this  class,  they  will  be  open  to  all 
others  ;  and  all  will' be  entitled  to  send  their  children,  on  the  pay- 
ment of  tuition. 

They  are  to  form  part  of  the  Common  Schools  ;  and  carried  on  in 
this  connection,  their  benefits  may  be  equally  diffused  over  the 
whole  State,  and  they  will  constitute  by  far  the  most  economical 
and  useful  system  of  high  schools  that  can  be  established. 

The  plan  was  brought  before  the  State  Educational  Association 
at  its  recent  annual  meeting  in  Lexington  ;  and  that .  body  unani- 
mously passed  resolutions  commending  the  system  as  the  most  prac- 
ticable plan  for  the  permanent  relief  of  the  families  of  soldiers  yet 
devised,  and  eminently  worthy  of  the  favor  of  the  people  of  the 
State.  The  Association  was,  also,  impressed  with  the  belief  that 
now  is  the  time  to  act;  and  as  the  Legislature  will  not  meet  till 
late  in  the  Fall,  I  was  instructed  to  lay  this  plan,  and  the  action  of 
the  Association,  and  that  of  the  Literary  Board  before  the  County 
Courts,  and  to  iaaugurate  such  other  incipient  measures  as  I  might 
deem  expedient  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  great   work  desired. 

I  will,  therefore,  appoint  some  citizen  of  each  county,  to  bring 
the  subject  more  specially  to  the  attention  of  the  authorities  and  of. 
the  people-;  and  he  will  be  authorized  to  receive  donations  from  in- 
dividuals, and  to  hold  them  until  there  is  occasion  for  their  employ- 
ment. It  is  not  necessary  to  go  into  details  of  the  method  of  con- 
ducting these  schools,  until  the  Legislature  has  acted  in  the  pre- 
mises :  it  is  only  important  for  the  public  to  be  now  informed  of 
the  general  plan,  which  is  simple,  practicable,  general  and  every 
way  beneficient. 
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It  commends  itself  to  all  who  are  interested  in  the  welfare  and 
pYosperity  of  the  State .;  and  it  appeals  powerfully  to  the  sympa- 
thies, to  the  gratitude  and  to  the  christian  instincts  of  the  good  and 
the  benevolent. 

Let  it  not  be  said  that  this  is  not  the  time  to  act  ■  now  of  all 
others  is  the  most  appropriate  and  the  most  important  season  for 
exertion  in  all  the  moral  agencies  of  Society. 

Liberty  and  independence  are  not  only  preserved,  but  they  are 
gained  by  moral  power;  it  is  this  that  sustains  a  people  of  inferior 
numbers  against  superior  physical  forces,  for  it  creates  and  fosters 
that  courage  and  those  virtues  which  rise  superior  to  all  circum- 
stances and  which  can  be  overcome  only  by  the  extermination-  of 
those  to  whom  they  belong. 

Whatever  tends  to  render  home  desirable  increases  the  heroism 
and  determination  of  those  who  deiend  it ;  and  with  a  very  large 
portion  of  the  brave  soldiers  of  the- Confederacy  the  only  stake  in 
this  struggle  is  the  moral  and  social  condition  in  which-  it  is  to  leave 
their  families. 

Eut,  besides  all  this,  the  demoralizing. influence  of  war  is  great; 
and  the  very  time  to  meet  this  tendency  is  while  it  is  exerting  its 
power.  ' 

We  have  an  armed  and  active  enemy  not  only,  on  our  borders,  but 
in  the  bosom  of  every  society  ;  and  if  it  would'  be  an  absurd  and 
fatal  stroke  of  policy  in  our  generals  to.  retire  ftroni  the  field,  to, 
wait  till  the  armies  of  the  national  foe  had  completed  their  work, 
and  were  withdrawn,  what  shall  be  thought  of  the  leaders  in  the 
moral  world  who  deem  it  imprudent  to  meet  the  powers  of  darkness 
as  long  as  they  are  armed. for  the  conflict  ?      **•■.■ 

Obstare  pn'ncipiis  is  a  maxim  of  wisdom  more  applicable  to  the 
domain  of  morals  than  to  that  of  physical  forces  ;  and  to  withstand 
the  beginnings  of  evil  is  the  most  effectual  way  to  accomplish  good. 

Let  it  be  added  to  all  these  considerations  that  a  glowing  patriot- 
ism marks  such  revolutions — enterprises  intended   to    promote    the, 
public  welfare  are  more  readily  appreciated  by  the  masses — and  the 
popular  mind,  roused  to  unusual  energy,  is  more  daring  and  enters 
with  less  hesitation  than  at  other  times,  on-  important  undertakings. 

The  feelings  of  the  public  are  now  more  actively  enlisted  in  be- 
half of  the  class  to  be  benefited,  by  the  scheme  herein  proposed  than 
thoy  ever  will  be  again  ;  and  the  good  and  patriotic  have  golden 
opportunities  which  may  not  again  return. 

This  is  the  seed  time  for  the  friends  and  the  enemies  of  human 
progress — it  is  one  of  these  formative  periods  when  the  destiny  of 
centuries  is  fixed  by  .the  action  of  hours. 
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People  of  North-Carolina,  of  this  glorious  land,  .so  long  the  abode 
of  a  free,  virtuous  and  happy  community;  I  appeal  to  you  in  bebalt 
of  your  own  best  interests  and  in  the  name  of  that  posterity  whom- 
you  would  have  to  bless  your  memory  !  This  is  a  clay  of  trial  in 
more  senses,  than  one  :  our  moral  manhood  is  now  subjected  to  test's 
that  will  prove  our  true  character  before  the  world  and  for  all  com- 
ing time. 

The  legions  of  the  northorn  tyrant  are. not  the  only  enemie's  to 
our  peace  and  liberties  :  our  independence  is  but  half  secured  when 
we  are  delivered  from  external  foes. 

Let  us,  with,  humble  trust  in  God,  grasp  the  future  with  that 
forecasting  statesmanship  which  characterized  the  men  of  '76 — let 
us  be  united  among  ourselves,  and  let  us  remove  every  real  cause 
for  intestine  dissensions — let  us  be  just  to  those  gallant  and  devoted 
men  who  are  contributing  their  all  to  the  country's  cause',  and  let 
us  demonstrate  to  the  world  the  slanderous  character  of  those 
charges  which  arraign  us  as  a  people  of  inferior  civilization 

Our  duty,  our  domestic  peace  and  security,  our  greatness  and 
prosperity,  our  honor  and  glory  all  lie  in  one  direction  ;  and  we  are 
called  on  by  every  motive  which  can  touch  our.'  pride,  our  sympa- 
thies and  our  christian  principle  to  go  forward  in  the  work  herein 
suggested. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  first  movement  reared  to  the  heroes  of 
this  revolution,  should  be  a  lofty  shaft  of  spotless  marble  to  the 
memory  of  the  nameless  dead  who  fill  the  unknown  graves  of  our 
battle  fields  :  a  more  glorious  tribute  to  their  services  is  herein  pro- 
posed, and  one  that  is  calculated  to  perpetuate  the  name  and  mem- 
,  ory  of  every  private  who  served  in  the  ranks  of  North-Carolina's 
armies,  in  the  respectability  and  usefulness  of  his  posterity. 

It  is  proposed  to  build  living  monuments  to  these  heroes  by  caus- 
ing the  light  of  science  and  religion  to  shine  upon  the  immortal  * 
souls  of  their  children  ;  and  the  country  that  so  aets  will  never  be 
wanting  in  true  hearts,  brave  arms  and  well-directed  genius  to  de- 
velop its  resources,  to  defend  its  honor  and  to  illustrate  its  name 
and  character. 

The  character  of  those  who  will  solicit  contributions  to  the  cans? 
I  propose  will  be  a  sufficient  guarantee  that  all  donations  will  be 
sacredly'applied  to  the  purposes  intended,  or  returned  if  contin- 
gencies not  anticipated,  should  defeat  this  ntfble  enterprise ;  and 
they  and  the  cause  they  represent  are  earnestly  pressed  on  the  at- 
tention of  every  patriot  and  christian  in  North-Carolina. 

C.  H.  WILEY,      l 
Sup.   Com.   Schools  of  W.   C. 
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STATE  EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF   N.  C. 
Proceedings  of  the  Eighth  Annual  Meeting. 

Lexington,  N.  C.,  August  (8th,  1868. 

The  Association  met,  according  to  the  appointment  of  the  Execu- 
tive Committee,  at  8  o'clock,  P.  M. 

The  meeting  was  opened  with  prayer  by  Rev.  F.  II.  Johnston,  of 
Lexington. 

The  President,  Mr.  S.  Lander,  of  Lincolnton  Female  Seminary,  then 
delivered  the  usual  annual  address,  in  which  he  discussed  the  dut;es 
and  difficulties  of  the  teacher's  profession,  and  the  necessity  for  united 
effort  on  the  part  of  all  who  would  raise  the  standard  of  education  to 
its  proper  level. 

*  On  motion  of  Mr.  C.  W.  Smythe,  of  Lexington  Classical  School,  the 
thanks  of  the  Association  were  tendered  to  the  President  for  his  inter* 
estki-  ;.  ^rcr?s,  and  he  was  requested  to  furpish  to  the  Secretary  a  copy 
for  publication  in  the  North  Carolina  Journal  of  Education. 

The  Association  then  proceeded  to  the  enrollment  of  members  pres- 
ent, and  the  election  of  new  members. 

List  of  Delegates  in  attendance. 

Alexander. — Rev.  F.  A.  Belcher. 
.  Cabarrus. — James  Campbell,  W.  M.  Coleman. 

Davidson. -^-Dr.  R.  L.  Payne,  Gen.  J.  M.  Leach,  Jno.  Hanes,  A. 
C.  Hege,  N.  Parks,  J.  P.  Stinison,  John  A.  Brown,  Ed.  Sdmson,  Mrs. . 
C  H.  Johnstor,  Miss  Mary  Hargrave,  Mrs.  R.  Hargrave,  Miss  J.  Har- 
grave, Mrs.  L.  L.  Leach,  Mrs.  R.  L.  Beall,  Miss  Jennie  Payne,  Miss 
Mary  Payne,  Miss  Lizzie  Greenfield,  Miss  Mary  L  Leach,  Miss  Laura 
Hargrave,  Mrs.  M.  Weir,  R.  A.  King,  Mrs.  R.  A.  King,  C.  W. 
Smythe,  Mrs.  C.  W.  Smythe,  Rev.  F.  H.  Johnston,   Dr."  R.  L.  Beall. 

Gaston. — W.  M.  Abernathy. 

Guilford.— Rzw.  C.  H.  Wiley,  N.  Hiatt,  J.  D.  Campbell. 

Lincoln. — S.  Lander. 

Rowan— %  P.  Hall,  S.  H.  Wiley. 

Sampson. — J.  C.  McLeod.      . 

Wake.— Miss  Mary.  S.  Gilpin,  W.  J.  Palmer. 

On  motion,  Messrs.  C.  W.  Smythe,  Dr.  R.  L.  Payne  and  Nathan 
Hiatt  were  appointed  a  committee  to  prepare  business  for  the  consider- 
ation of  the  Association. 
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The  election  of  officers  was,  on  motion,  made  the  first  order  of  the 
day  for  Wednesday  19th,  and  Messrs.  S.  H.  Wiley,  A.  0.  Hege,  and 
James  Campbell  were  appointed  to  make  the  usual  nominations. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  W.  M.  Coleman,  a  committee  of  three  was  ap- 
pointed to  select  a. question  for  discussion  for  to-morrow.  The  commit- 
tee, Messrs.  W.  M,  Coleman,  J.  M.  Leach,  and  W.  M.  Abernathy,  after 
having,  retired  a  few  momeuts,  reported  the  following  question  which 
was  adopted-:  What  are  the  duties  of  a  teacher? 

,  Mr.  C.  W.  Smythe  moved  that  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed  to 
prepare  an  address  to  the  teachers  and  people  of  the  State,  urging  upon 
them  their  responsibility  in  the  present  crigis  :  the  motion  was  carried. 
and  Messrs.  Johnston,  Smythe,  and  J.  D.  Campbell  were  appointed  as 
the  committee. 

The  committee  on  business  then  made  a  verbal  report,  after  which 
the  Association  adjourned  to  meet  again  to-morrow  morning  at  8  o'ciotk 
in  the  Court  House. 


-        .         '  Wednesday,  Aug.  19th,  1863.    ' 

The  Association  met  at  the  appointed  time  and  place,  and  was  called 
to  order  by  the  President.  t 
The  meeting  was  opened  with  prayer  by  Rev.  Mr.  Johnston. 
Several  new  names  were  proposed  and  elected  to  membership. 
The  house  then  went  into  the  election  of  Officers   for    the    ensuing 
year,  which  resulted  as  follows  : 

President 
Prof.*  J.  D.  Campbell,  Editor  N.  C.  Journal  of  Education,  Greensboro, 
Vice  Presidents. 
Rev.  P.  H.  Johnston,  Lexington. 
Rev.  W.  B.  Jones,  Warsaw. 
Rev.  R.  N.  Davis,  Lincolnton. 
1        Mr.  Luke  Blackmer,  Salisbury. 

Prof.  W.  C.  Doub,  Greensboro  Female  College,  Greensboro. 
Mr.  W.  M,  Coleman,  Concord. 

Recording   Secretary. 

S.  Lander,  Lincolnton  Female  Seminary,  Lincolnton. 

Corresponding  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

Willie  J.  Palmer,  Principal  N.  C.  Institution   for   the  Deaf  and 

Dumb  and  the  Blind,  Raleigh. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  W.  M.  Coleman,  a  committee   was   appointed   to 

select  a  question  for  discussion  at  the   nexi   annual   meeting:  Messrs. 

Coleman,  E.  P.  Hall,  and  S.  H.  Wiley  were  constituted  the  committee. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  N.  Hiatt,  it  was 
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Resolved,  Ti*at  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed  to  prepare  an  ad- 
dress to  the  Committee-men  and  otSer  County  Officers  of  our  Common 
Schools,  urging  them  -to  a  more  faithful  discharge  of  their  duties,  and 
siaking  "some  suggestions  in  regard  to  the  interests  of  our  educationa 
system.  Messrs.  S,  H.  Wiley,  N.  H^att.-and  W.  M;  Coleman  were  ap- 
pointed as  the  Committee. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  C.  W.  Smythe,  it  was 

Resolved,  That  the  Examining  Committees  in  the  several  counties 
be  requested  to  raise' the  standard  of  scholarship  required  for  eoinmon- 
ichoel  teachers  by  rejecting  those  not  qualified. 

On  motion,. the  order  for  the  forenoon  was  postponed  till  the  after- 
noon. 

The  Secretary  read  a  letter  from  Adjutant-General  D.  Gr.  Fowle,  de- 
claring that  '"  Professors  of  Colleges,  Teachers  of  Academies,  one  Edi- 
tor and  a  reasonable  number  .of  compositors,  are  exempt  from  service 
in  the  Guard  for  Home  Defence,  except  when  called  on  to  serVe  in 
their  own  county." 

On  motion,  the  house  took  a  recess  to  half  past  two.  '     • 


Afternoon  Session.  • 

The  Association  met  at  the  appointed  time,  the  President. io  the  charir. 

The  President  announced  the  order  for  the  hour,  the  discussion  ©i 
the  question,  which,  however,  was  postponed  until  to-night. 

On  motion,  Rev.  Messrs.  C.  H.  Wiley,  F.  A,  Belcher,  and  F.  H.. 
Johnston  were  appointed  to  report  subjects  for  premium  essays  for  tie 
ensuing  year.  . 

On  motion,  Messrs.  F.  H.  Johnston,  W.  J.  Palmer,  »n.d  (].  H. 
Wiley  were  appointed  to  propose  the  names  of  suitable  person  to  rep> 
resent  the  Association  in  the  National  Association.  * 

Rev.  C  H  Wiley,  having  been  called  on  for  the  purpose,  made  a 
very  interesting  verbal  report  of  the  most  prominent  proceedings  of  the 
National  Educational  Convention  held  in  April  last  at  Columbia,  S.  C. 

A  desultory  discussion  then  arose  agaiDst  the  policy  of  reprinting 
foreign  elementary  textbooks,  in  the  coursa  of  which,  information  was 
elicited  that  a  member  of  the  Association  had  been  guilty  of  repub- 
lishing in  violation  of  his  pledge,  a  primary  text-book  which  had  its 
origin  in  one  ot  the  New  England.  States: — and,  on  motion,  the  Cor- 
responding Secretary  was  directed  to  write  said  member  a  note  in- 
forming him  of  our  total  disapprobation  of  his  course* 

On  motion,"  Messrs.  J.  C.  McLeod,  F.  Ef.  Johnston,  and  W.  M. 
Coleman  were  appointed  to  prepare  an  address  to  the  parents  and  teach- 
ers of  the  State  uu  the  subject  of  text-books. 
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On  motion,  Mr.  N.  Hiatt's  resolution,  this,  morning,  was  reconsid- 
ered, and  the  following  was  adopted  as  a  substitute  for  it, 

Resolved,  That  the  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools  of  the  State 
be  requested  to  issue  an  address  to  the  people  .of  North  Carolina  in  re- 
.  gard  to  tne  importance  of  keeping  in-vigorous  action  our  educational 
system  ;  and  that  he  be  instructed  to  make  special  appeals  to  all  con- 
cerned in  behalf  of  the  Common  Schools  and  to  urge  on  the  part  of  the 
teachers  and  officers  a  more  faithful  effort  to  increase  their  efficiency 
and  usefulness. 

The  President  then  announced  the  Standing  Committees  for  the  en- 
duing year,  as  follows  : 

On  Common  Schools. — 'Rev.  Calvin  H.  Wiley,  Nathan  Hiatt,  John 
Han6s,  John  Elliot,  W.  J.  Yates. 

On  Journal  of  Education. — J.  D.  Campbell,  Rev.  C.  H.  Wiley, 
C.  W.' Smythe,  S.  H.  Wiley,  S.  Lander. 

.  On  Lectures.— -S.  H.  Wiley,  W-  '%  Alderman,  Rev.  F.  A.  Belcher, 
J   M.  McLeod,  W.  M.  Coleman. 

On  Educational  Statistics.— Rev. C  H.  Wiley,  E.  P.  Hall,  Dr. 'R. 
L,  Beall,  D.  S.  Richardson,  J.  P.  Ross. 

On  Military  Schools. — Gen.  J.  M-  Leach,  Rev.  F.  H,  Johnston 
Rev.  T.  M.  Jones,  D.  A.  Davis,  W.  B.  Jones. 

Auditing  Committee. — S.  H.  Wilej,  Nathan  Hiatt,  C.  W.  Smythe. 

.The  Committee  tm  Journal,  of  Education  made  a  report  which'  was 
accepted. 

The  Treasurer  was  authorized  to  pay  an  account  for  printing  tne  call 
for  the  National  Convention  at  Columbia,  ,S.  C.  ■  . 

On  motion,  Messrs.  C.  H.  Wiley,  W.  J.  Palmer,  and  J.  M.  Leach 
were  appointed  to  report  some  plan  for  providing  for  the  educational 
wants  of  the  indigent  children  of  deceased  and  disabled  soldiers. 

On  motion,  the  house  took  a  recess  till  S,  P.  M.       . 


EVENING   SESSION. 

The  Association  met  at  the  appointed   hour,    the   President  in    the 
chair. 

The  question  for  discussion,  •<  What  are  the  duties  of  Teachers  ?  " 
was  taken  from  the  table,  and  discussed  at  some  length,  Messrs.  C.  W. 
Smythe,  S.  k.  Wiley,  F.  A.. Belcher,  J.  C  McLeod,  and  C.  H.  Wiley 
participating.  •  -* 

On  motion,  after  prayer  fey  Rev.  Mr.  Belcher,  the  Association  ad- 
journed to  8  A.  M.  to-morrow. 


STATE  EDUGAT1RNAL  ASSOCIATION.  8;; 

Thursday,  August  20th,  18G3. 

The  Association  met  according  to  appointment ;  and,  the  meeting 
having  j^een  opened  with  prayer  by  Rev.  C.  B.  Wiley,  the  proceedings, 
of  yesterday's  sessions  were  read  and  approved. 

The  committee  on  subjects. for  Premium  Essays  reported  the  follow- 
ing as  the  subjects  for  the  ensuing  year,  which  were  adapted ; 

1.  On  the  proper  construction    and    furnishing    of    Common-Schoo 

houses.'. 

2.  On  the  importance  of  County  Associations,  of  Teachers. 

8.  On  the  obligation  of  teachers  to  use  efforts  to  enlighten  the  com- 
munity in  regard  to  its  interests  and  duties  on  the  subject  of 
education. 

■i.  On  the  relative  obligations  of  teachers  and  parents  toward  each 
other.  •       . 

The  cornuiittee  on  the  education  of  soldiers'  children  made  the  fol- 
lowing report,  wUich  was  adopted  : 

Your  committee  have  heard  that  the  Literary  Board  have  agreed  to 
recommend  to  the  Legislature  the  following  additions  to -our  Common 
School  system,  to- wit  : 

That  an  additional  appropriation  from  the  proceeds  of  the  fund,  say 
"lb  per  cent.,  be  made  to  those  eounties  which,  will  iay  a  tax  of  an  equal 
amount,  this  sura  to  be  used  in  supporting  graded  or  higher  schools  in 
connection  with  the  common  schools,  for  the  education,  for  teachers  and 
for  usefulness,  of  the  children  of  indigent. soldiers,  and  of  such  others 
as  may  pay  a  moderate  tuition.  '  •  -      "  •       . 

Your  committee  are  of  opinion  that  this  is  the  most  practicable  plan 
for  affording  a  permanent  relief  to  the  families  of  soldiers  of  which 
they  have  yet  heard  :  and  they  recommend  the  passage  of  the following 
resolutions  : 

Resolved,  That  we  most  cordially  approve  of  the  above  plan. 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  report  and  or  thisi  rasbfatiioh  hi  sen  . 
to  the  President  of  the  Literary  Board,  and  that  Rev.  C.  H.  Wiley  bs 
appointed  to  lay  them  before  the  Legislature  and  to  press  on  that  body 
the-importance  of  immediate  action  on  the  subject. 

The  Secretary  offered  the  following  additional  resolution,  which  was 
adopted : 

Resolved  that  in  the  mean  time  we  will  feel  our  obligation  to  provide 
for  the  wants  of  such  children  in  a  private  way  to  the  utmost  of  our 
ability.  . 

The  following  additional  resolution  was  also  adopted  : 

That  the  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools  be  requested  to  lay  this 
..ction  before  the  several  county  Courts  of  the  State. 
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The  committee  on  Delegates  to  tne  Educational  Association'  of  the 
Confederate  States  reported  the  following  as^suitabie  persons  to  repre- 
sent the  Association  in  •  that  body  The  committeemen  having  been 
added  to  the  number,  their  appointment  was  duly  confirmed. 

J.  D.  Campbell,  D.  S.  Richardson,  S.  Lander,  C.  W.  Srnythe,  .Rev, 
F.  A.  Belcher,- J.  C.  McLeod,  W.  M.  Coleman,  R,  Sterling,  Rev.  T. 
M.  Jones,  Rev.  Ch,  Philips,  F.  M.  Hubbard,  Rev.  B  Craven,  Dr.  J. 
L.  Kirkpatrick,.  Nathan  Hiatt,  D.  A.  Davis,  S.  H.  Wiley,  E  P.  Hall, 
Rev.  R.  L.  Abernethy,,  Wm.  Bingham,  Jas.  Campbell,  Wm.  Aber- 
nethy,  S.  D.  Wallace,  L.  A.  Paschal,  Rev.  Wm.  CIos?,  Rev.  R.  W. 
Davis,  W.  M.  Wingate,  Gen,  J.  M.  Leach ;  Committeemen,  Rev.F.H. 
Johnston,  W.  J.  Palmer,  Rev.  C.  H.  Wiley. 

On  motion  of  Gen.  Leach,  it  was  . 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Educational  Association  of  the 
State  are  hereby,  tendered  to  the  Rev.  C.  H.  Wiley,  General  Superin- 
tendent of  Common  Schools,  for  the  faithful  nianner  in  which  he  has 
discharged  his  duties;  and  that  this  body  highly  appreciate  the  zeal 
and  ability  s|iown  by  him  in  promoting  the  cause  of  education  in  North 
Carolina. 

The  Committee. on  Text-Books  reported  an  Address  to  the  people 
which  was  adopted  and  ordered  to  be  published. 

The  Committee  on  Address  to  teachers  and  people  were  granted  the 
privilege  of  publishing  their  address  at  their  earliest  convenience  with- 
out first  submitting  it  to  the  body.  .  , 

The  Committee  on  Question  for  discussion  at  nest  annual  meeting 
reported  the  following,  which  was  adopted: 

Should  corporal  punishment  be  abolished  in  our  sysrem  of  education  ? 

The  Treasurer  made  the  following  report,  examined  and  approved!  by 
the  Auditing  Committee: 

Cash  received  from  S.  Lander,  former  Treaiurer,.    '        $  7.00, 
"    .        "         u         members  in  Lincolnton,  40.00 


Total  received,  $47.00 

Cash  paid  out,  as  per  vouchers,  19.37 


August  XSth,  1863,  Cash  on,  hand,  $  27.63, 

W.  J.  PAJ/MEE,  Treasurer. 
On  motion  of  Mr.  S.  W.  -Wiley,  it  was 

Resolved,  That  the  kind'  reception  and  very  generous  entertainment 
of  the  members  of  this  Association  reflects  great  credit  upon  the  liber-* 
alifey  and  hospitality  of  the  citizens ,of  Lexington  at  any  time,  and  more 
especially  during  these  times  of  trial  and  difficulty. 

On  motion,  it  was  •> 
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Resolved,  Tbat  the  thanks  of  this  Association  be  tendered  to  the  va- 
rious Railroad  Companies  of  the  State  for  their  liberality  in  passing 
delegates  for  half  fare. 

On  motion,  it  was 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Association  aje  due  to  the  *  Presi- 
dent and  the  Secretaries  for  the  faithful,  energetic,  and  impartial  man- 
mer  in  which  they  have  discharged  their  respective  duties. 

On  motion,  after  prayer  by  Rev.  F.  H..  Johdston,  the  Association  ad- 
journed sine  die. 

J.  D.  CAMPBELL,  President. 

S.  LANDER,  Secretary. 


From  the  North  Caroling  Presbyterian. 

THE  CIRCLE. 

Mr.  Editor:  Ijbave  just  read  an  article  in  the  Charleston  Couruc 
on  the  Circle,  signed' by  Lawrence  S.  Benson,  Aiken,  S.  C,  in  which 
the  writer  says  :  "  In  my  work,  Scientific  Disquisitions  concerning  the 
Circle  and  the  Ellipse,'''  I  h'ave  demonstrated  geometrically,  logically 
and  scientifically,  that  the  circle  is  the  mean  between  the  circumscribed 
and  inscribed  squares.  And  I  have  offered  one  .thousand  dollars,  and 
am  willing:  to  increase  the  amount  to  any  person  who  can  refute  my 
demonstration. 

With  this  invitation  to  discussion,  a  reply  to  his  article  cannot  be  un- 
acceptable to  him;  and  doubtless,  many  of  your  readers  would  not  be 
unwilling  to  examine  his  investigations,  to  discover  for  themselves  if 
there  is  really  any  danger  of  his  unsettling -a  truth,  which  has  been  set- 
tled for  centuries,  and  which  has  received  confirmation  and  strength 
from  the  master  intellects  of  every  age.  Although  most  of  your  readers 
have  little  sympathy  with  that  cl~ss  of  thinkers,  who  aim  at  unsettling 
and  laying  again  the  foundations  of  religion  or  science,  yet  they  may 
not^be  averse  to  the  discussion  of  a  proposition  in  the  exact  science  of 
mathematics  in  which  error  can  find  no  place  for  disguise.  Here  the 
truth  is  safe.  Discussion  only  serves  to  place  it  in  a  stronger  light  and 
give,  it  interest.  And  if  any  fail  to  see  it,  or  confidently  mistake  it  for 
error,  still  'he  discussion  may  answer  a  useful  end,  by  discovering  to 
such  the  weakness  of  their  own  understanding.  If  it  cannot  make  them 
knowing,  it  may  make  them  modest. 

Mr.  ^Benson,  after  stating  that  Archimedes,  by  taking  the  arithmeti- 
cal mean  between  the  perimeters  of  the  circumscribed  and  inscribed 
polygons,  found  the  ratio  of  tho  diameter  to  the   circumference   to   be 
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3.142857, — that  other  mathematicians  give  3.14159265,  and .  that  he 
himself  gives  3.4641016,  lays  down  the  general  proposition,  that  fl  the 
only  way  to  obtain  the  accurate  ratio  is  to  make  logical  deductions  from' 
the  correct  datum."  This  is  admitted.  Mr.  Benson  in  turn  will  ad- 
mit that  if  either  t\e  datum  is  erroneous  or.  the  deductions  from  it  il- 
logical, the  conclusion  "must  be  wrong.  It  will  only  be  after  his  datum 
is  shown  to  be  erroneous,  and  his  deductions  from  it  illogical,  that  he 
will  be  asked  £o  yield  a  point  no  longer  tenable. 

He  establishes  his  datum  by  invoking  ip  its  support  the  great  name 
of  an  ancient  mathematician ;  and  by  testing  the  accuracy  of  the  con- 
clusion drawn  from  it  by  experiment.  It  perhaps  did  not  occur  to  him, 
that  if  he  and  Archimedes  used  the  same  datum,  they  ought  to  have 
arrived  at  the  same  conclusion,  unless  the  deductions  of  the  great  mas- 
ter were  false,  which  will  not  be  admitted.  It  will  appear  Ynore  fully 
iu  the  sequel,  that  the  datum  used  by  Achimedes  is  not  the  same  as 
•  that  used  by  Mr.  Benson,  So  that  if  the  latter  can  stand  at  all,  it  must 
stand  unsupported  by  the  authority  of  ttye  great  name  invoked  in  its 
behalf.  As  to  the  method  of  establishing  it  by  experiment,  he  says, 
-•  I  have  testejd  my  theory,  based  on  the  above  datum,  with  the  truths 
of  science  relating  to  the  sphere,  cylinder,  cone,  lunes,  &c.,  and  have 
found  a  perfect  consistency  and  agreement  with  them.''  As  tfee  public- 
know  nothing  of  the  tests  used  by  Mr.  Benson,  they  can  say  nothing: 
of  their  legitimacy,  or  the  accuracy  of  their  application.  It  will,,  how- 
ever, be  giving  sufficient  consideration  to  his'  tests  to  set  off  against 
them  the  similar  tests  which  Europe  and  America  have  made  for, cen- 
turies in  the  application  of  science  to  the  practical  purposes  of  life^ 

The  question  remains,  is  the  datum  correct?  .  Is  the  circumference 
of  a  circle  equal  to  the  arithmetical  mean  between  the  perimeters  of  the 
circumscribed  and  inscribed  squares?  It  can  easily  be  proved  that,  it 
is  not.  For  this  purpose  let  r.  represent  the  radius  of  the  circle,  then 
St.  will  be  the  perimeter  of  the  circumscribed,  and  4r.  into  the  square 
root  of  2  that  of  the  inscribed  square  and  2r.  into  2  plu3  the  square 
root  of  2,  equal  to  2r.  3.114215,  will  be  the  arithmetical  mean  between 
them..  But  it  has  been  proved  by  an  independent  process,  as  may  be 
seen  by  reference  to  any  elementary  work  on  geometry  or  differential 
calculus,  that  the  circumference  of  the  circle  is  equal  to  2r.  3.15159265. 
It  therefore  cannot  be  equal  to  the  arithmetical  mean  mentioned.  Mr. 
Benson  cannot  object  that  this  demonstration  assumes  the  proposition 
to  be  proved.  It  deduces  from  the  datum  a  conclusion,  which  contra- 
dicts a  proposition  proved  to  be  true  by  a  previous  independent  pro- 
cess; hence  the  conclusion  and  datum  must  fall  together,  unless  he  can- 
show  that  the  proposition  which  was  contradicted,  is  itself  false.     It  is 
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.  aot  competent  for  hini  to  assuuie  a  datum,  deduce  from  it  a  proposition 
which  contradicts  a  known  proposition,  and  then  proclaim  to  the  world 
rhat  eueh  known  proposition  is  thus  proved  to  be  false. 

But  the  question  may  be  viewed  from  a  different  stand-point.  Let 
:.he  sides  of  the  inscribed  square  be  parallel  to  those  of  the  circumscrib- 
ed. The  diameter  wkich  is  parallel  to  a  sido  of  these  squares,  make:, 
an  an^le  of  forty-five  degrees  with'  the  common  diagonal.  Half  tht; 
hides  of  the  circumscribed  and  inscribed  squares  are  respectively  thf; 
i •>'iajent  and  sine  of  tfce  arc  which' measures  this  anajle,  and  the  arith- 
metical mean  of  these  is  half  the  side  of  a  square  whose  perimeter  is 
an  arithmetical  mean  between  the  perimeters  of  the  inscribed  and  cir- 
cumscribed squares.  It  is  familiar  to  the  student  that  the  arithmetical 
mean  »>f  the  tangent  and  sine  of  an  arc  is  greater  than  the  arc,  and  thai 
the  excess  is  an  increasing  function  of  the  arc.  If  the  arc  is  increased 
till  the  tangent  is  ten  times  gieater  than  the  sine,  the  arithmetical 
mean  will  be  more  than  five  times  the  sine  when  the  arc  is  less  than 
twice  the  sine.  As  the  arc  is  diminished,  this  excess  is  diminished,, 
till  both  become  zero  at  the  same  time. 

It  tt-;'  .  .w  appear  that  the  datum  used  by  Archimedes  is  different 
from  u-..i  used  by  Mr.  Benson,  and  involves  a  much  less  error.  With- 
out a  statement  of  the  number  of  sides  of  the  polygons  used  by  Archi- 
medes, it  may  safely  be  assumed  from  the  accuracy  of  his  computation 
t.hat  they  were  at  least  of  sixteen  sides.  Regarding  2s  before  the  sides 
respectively  as  double  tangents  and  sines  of  half  the  subtended  ares,, 
his  datum  more  fully  stated  would  be  that  the  arithmetical  mean  of  the 
tangent  and  sine  of  an  arc  less  than  six  degrees  is  equal  to  the  arc. 
The  d'a'iim  of  Mr.  Benson  fully  expressed  would  be  that  the  arithmeti- 
cal mean  of  the  sine  and  tangent  of  an  arc  of  forty-five  degrees  is  equal 
to  the  arc.  .As. the  excess  of  the  arithmetical  mean  increases  with  the 
arc,  it  is  obvious  that  the  two  data  are  different,  and  that  the  latter  in 
Tolves  a  greater  error  than  the  former. 

It  only  remains  to  be  noticed  that  Mr.  Benson's  conclusion  was  noi 
logically  deduced  from  his  datum.  The  arithmetical  mean  between  the 
perimeters  of  the  circumscribed  and  inscribed  squares,  as  above  shown, 
is  3. 1 14215.  Mr.  Benson  makes  it  3.4641016.  He  in  fact  found  the 
perimeter  of  a  square  whose  area  is  a  mean  between  the  areas  of  the 
inscribed  and  circumscribed  squares,  in  violation  of  the  familiar  prio- 
eiple,  that  if  the  areas  of  squares  are  in  arithmetical  progression,  their 
sides  or  perimeters  will  not  be  so. 

I  have  heard  of  a  book  written  by  Archbishop  Whately  to  prove  that; 
sucn  a  person  as  Napoleon  Bonaparte  never  lived.  His  object  in  writ- 
ing ft  was  to  show  that  the  same  arguments  that  are  used   by   infidete 
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against  the  evidences  of  Christianity  may  be  wielded  with  equal^  force 
against  the  best  established  facts  of  history.  If  the  object  of  the  work 
**  Scientific  Disquisitions  concerning  the  Circle  and  the  Ellipse,"  is  to 
extend  the  idea  of  the  learned  divine  to  the  abstract  truths  of  science, 
Ifee  ingenuity  of  the  4esign  may  be  an  apology  for  this  notice. 


ADDRESS  TO  TEACHERS  AND  FRIENDS  OF  EDUCATION 
IN  NORTH  CAROLINA.  ' 


The  undersigned  Committee  appointed  by  the  State  Educational  As- 
aocfation  to  prepare  an  address  to  the  teaeberg  and  friends  of  Educa- 
tion in  North  Carolina  offer  the  following  ? 

Teachers  of  North  Carolina.— -The  laws  of  our  country  in  this  day 
of  her  trial  have  exempted  you  frem  that  service  in  arms  to  which  she 
has  summoned  her  other  citizens. 

It  becomes  you  to  weigh  well  the  obligations  under  which  she  b» 
*/hus  placed  you,  that  you  may  make  a  proper  return,  She  ha3  uot  re* 
teased  you  as  a  favor,  but  has  assigned  to  you  a  special  duty,  to  watch 
with  unwavering  fidelity  over  the  interests  of  her  children. 

While  our  sons,  and  brothers,  and  friends  are  keeping  their  lonely 
vigils  over  us  along  the  borders  of  our  land,  or  sleeping  their  last  sleep 
in  hundreds  of  sacred  graves,  it  becomes  us  to  labor  thst.the  hearts  and 
fflinds  of  the  rising  race  may  be  so  trained  that  they  may  not  have  suf 
fered  and  toiled  so  much  in  vain. 

Remember  that  after  the  independence  of  our  country  shall  have 
been  gained  it  will  all  be  in  vain  without  an  intelligent  people  to  watch 
over  and  preserve  the  blessing. 

The  toil  of  the  soldier,  we  trust,  will  soon  be  over  j  your  warfare  cari 
esftse  only  with  life.  Though  your  toil  may  seem  eilent  and  obscure, 
yet  your  country  summons  you  to  your  task  by  the  strongest  appeals 
ftot  can  come  to  thinking  men.  It  is  your  duty  to  train  the  youth  of 
*he  state  intellectually,  that  they  may  be  prepared  to  take  the  place  of 
She  fallen  and  carry  on  the  work  they  have  so  gloriously  begun. 

It  is  your  duty  to  train  tbem  morally,,  that  under  the  blessing  of 
#od  we  may  have  a  people  worthy  the  priceless  inheritance  we  are  pur- 

a&asing. 

It  is  your  duty  to  train  them  to  a  manly  self-reliance  that  they  may 
>»  prepared  to  trust  to  themselves  and  to  develop  the  resources  of  their 

native  land.  .  •  . 

It  is  your  duty  t©  eet  them  an  example  by  encouraging   home   pro 

factions,  by  fostering  a  native  literature  that  shall  be  the   product  oi; 
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truth  and  manliness,  by  using  the  books  of  our  owa  authors  wherever 
they  may  be  suitable,  by  encouraging  their  production  and  by  avoiding, 
unless  as  a  last  resort,  all  repriuts  or  importations. 

It  is  your  duty  to  stand  by  your  country  in  this  trying  hour,  by  dif- 
fusing correct  views,  by  encouraging  the  wavering  and  by  nerving   aH 
w        to  a  determined  struggle  for  their  rights. 

It  is  your  duty  by  ail  the  means  in  your  poorer  io  secure  to  the  chil- 
dren or  the  fallen  or  impoverished  soldier  such  an  education  as  sha  I  fit 
thetu  fur  uteful  lives  and  be  some  recompense  to  their  parents  for  wbst 
ihey  are  now  doing  for  us  all. 

You  may  do  this  by  receiving  them  into  your  schools,  by  aiding  th<? 
-satei  prises  already  on  the  way  for  their  benefit,  by  awakening  the  peo- 
ple aiuuud  you  to  a  sense  of  their  responsibility  and  by  aiding  in  the 
mov.emebt.already  initiated  to  establish  a  higher  grade  of  common 
schools,  wbich  shall  not  oniy  b  a  blessing  to  the  children  of  the  sol- 
dier but  au  iu valuable  possession  to  the  state. 

And  to  you,  pa»ents  and  friends  of  education,  we  appeal  by  all  these 
considerations  aud  by  every  motive  that  can  actuate  au  intelligent  and 
brave  people  to  stand  by  aud  foster  your  means  of  education 

We  appeal  to  you  to  sustain  yo ar  common  schools,  tbe  ripe  fruit  of 
so  mauy  )ears  of  labor.  Let  them  not  be  neglected,  but  if  possible,  lei 
them  be  improved.,  Let  every  humble  school  house  send  forth  tht 
hum  of  childish  voices,  for  there  the  true  foundations  of  our  prosperity 
are  to  be  laid. 

See  to  it  too  that  the  men  who  teach  oar  ehildrea  ase  meo  ,who  qod.« 
or  themselves,  their  country,  and  their  God. 

See  io  it  that  the  children  of  your  soldiers  are  educated,  that  th« 
aaarinceb  which  their  parents  are  making  may  not  go  unrewarded  and 
ihe  L.e^iugs  for  which  they  are  striving  may  be  perpetuated. 
/  Let  the  anxious  sentinel  feel  as  he  paces  h|s  lonely  round,  and  his 
thoughts  turn  to  bis  little  ones  at  home,  that  there  are  tbose  who  ml) 
wateh  c,ver  them  aud  take  care  that  they  do  not  suffer  neglect. 

We  Appeal  to  yuu  also  to  sustain  all  the  efforts  making  to  supply  ou^ 
schools  with  home  productions,  that  a  home  literature  may  be  produce* 
and  our  shameful  dependence  upon  alien  states  may  be  cast  off  forever 
Finally  we  appeal  to  you  to  lend  every  effort  to  sustain  our  beiov«* 
laud  in  its  struggle  fur  freedom,  by  diffusing  correct  views,  by  lending 
chee.iuily  a  heipLg  hand' to  everything  that  will  aid  its  cause,  by  striv- 
ing that  dissension  may  cease,  knowing  that  when  the  day  star  of  peace 
shall  smne  upon  us  then  with  increasing  vigor  all  o.ur  institutions  wilft 
put  on  new  life,  and  a  day  of  unclouded  prospeiity  will  Uawu  upon  u#. 
Remember,  too,  that  peace  without  independence  has  no  u.umise  of 
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good  to  us,  but  of  unballowed  ill.     Quit  yourselves  like  men,  men  who 
their  rights  and  duties  know,  and  knowing,  dare  maintain  them. 

E    "  F.  H.  Johnston,  \  Com.  of  the  A7".  C. 

C.  W.  Smythe,      \   State  Educational 
J.  I)  Campbell,  J        Association. 


ADDRESS  TO  PARENTS  AND  TEACHERS. 

The  undersigned  Committee. have  been  appointed  bj  the  State  Edu- 
cational Association  of  North  Carolina  to  prepare  an  address  to  Parents 
and  Teachers  upon  the  subject  of  Text-books. 

In  the  performance  of  the  task  thus  imposed  upon  us,  we  feel  it  to 
be  our  duty  to  speak  out  plainly,  the  sentiments  of  the  State  Associa- 
tion, and  also,  of  ve*y  many  able  and  faithful  teachers  and  instructors 
amongst  us,  and  to  fix  these,  if  possible,  io  the  minds  and  hearts  of 
parents  and  teachers  at  large. 

The  views  to  which  we  allude  are  these  :  That  it  is  highly  expedient 
that  Text-books  of  Southern  authorship  and  manufacture  be  used  in 
our  schools  and  co'leges— when  suitable  ones  can  be  found  j  and  that 
we  should  discourage  and  frown  upon  all  attempts  to  import  or  repub- 
lish any  foreign  te'xt-book,  when  works  equally  valuable  may  be  had  at 
home. 

The  reasons  for  such  a  conclusion  are  obvious  and  will  be  multiplied 
by  reflection.  We  think  it  proper,  however,  to  state  a  few  which  pre- 
sent themselves  most  naturally,  and  earnestly  beg  the  public  to  consid- 
er them  well ;  to  see  if  they  be  reasons  and  to  act  accordingly. 

We  disclaim  at  the  outset  any  intention  to  convey  the  idea  that  lit- 
erature, in  tho  highest  sense,  is  sectional  or  national,  believing  that  it 
is.an  effort  of  the  race  to  reach  something  nobler  and  holier,  and,  as 
auch,  not  addressed  to  us  as  socially  determined,  but  as  belonging  to 
the  common  Brotherhood  of  Humanity. 

We  would  urge,  notwithstanding,  •  . 

First,  That  Southern  writers  are  best  fitted  to  prepare  Text-boofo 
for  Southern  use.  They  are  penetrated  with  the  spirit  of  our*  institu- 
tions, acquainted  with  our  habits,  our  modes  of  thought,  our  social  re- 
lations, &c. ;  hence  it  is  evident  that  they  can  so  express  themselves. 
that  pupils  will  more  readily  understand  and  appreciate  lessons  in  such 
books,  than  in  those  whose  writers  are  destitute  of  such  advantages.  Take 
but  one  example,  for  we  must  be  brief.  Take  for  instance  the  mass  of 
of  books  which  have  been  in  common  use  for  children,  when  the  exer- 
cises and  illustrations  are  taken  from  the  harbor,  the  crowded  thorough- 
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fare,  the  commercial  mart,  and  such  like  scenes  with  which  oar  chil- 
dren, general] j,  are  not  familiar,  and  which  are  so  uninteresting  and 
irksome  to  them.  How  different  the  impression,  how 'much  happier 
the  efifaet,  were  these  exercises  and  illustrations  taken  from  the  scenes 
if  rural  life  in  country  and  in  village,  from  our  fields  of  corn,  our 
breadths  of  wheat,  our  har?est  festivals ;  from  the  associations  of  farm 
life  and  its  repose;  from  the  mill,  the  school-house,  the  quiet  church 
<m  the, hill,  the  graveyard  hard  by,  and  a  thousand  things  which  would 
suggest  themselves  to  a  writer  of  good  judgment.  But  our  limits  pre- 
vent us  from  developing  the  idea  further.  4 

Another  reason  we  adduce  for  consideration  is  this  :  That,  the  pres- 
ent lime,  if  any,  is  the  most  favorable  for  carrying  into  effect  plans 
which  contemplate  the  creation  of  a  home  literature,  particularly  in  tht> 
department  of  primary  education.  We  pre  shut  out  from  the  foreign 
world,  and  especially  from  that  sou  ce  on  which  we  have  hitherto  rolled 
almost  exclusively,  for  the  supply  of  Text- books  on  all  the  branches  of 
education.  If  we  are  ever  then  to  have  text-books  of  our  own  produc- 
tion. Providence  never  granted, to  us  a  more  golden  opportunity,  and 
if  the  support  of  our  people  is  not  withheld,  the  difficulties  which  em- 
barrass the  speedy  manufacture  t  f  books-— such  as  the  scarcity  of  pa- 
per, printing  facilities,  <&c,  will  be  the  more  readi'y  met  and'overeome, 
*ad  capital  will  be  risked  in  the  enterprise  with  far  less  tear  of  failure. 
All  that  is  wanted,  is  the  assurance  of  patriotic  and  faihful  support  on 
the  part  of  those  who  are  truly  interested  in  this  whole  subject,  the 
teachers,  parents  and  guardians  of  the  youth  of  our  land. 

Our  third  and  oolv  other  reason  we  feel  bound  to  mention  is  a  mor- 
al  one.  If  we  Lave  forever  cast  off  all  political  association  with  the 
people  who  are  now  invading  our  country  with  fire,  and  lilyad  and*  re- 
morseless cruelty,  who  deny  to  us  the  right  to  govern  ourselves,  to 
cherish  and  defend  our  own  institutions,  and  even  to  think  for  our- 
selves — according  to  conscience  and  the  word  of  Grod  ;  then  we  submit 
it  to  the  candid  judgment  of  every  lover  of  his  country  in  .this  trying 
hour,  whether  it  would  not  be  degrading  to  us  in  the  extreme  to  satifer 
ourselves  or  our  children  to  depend  on  them  any  longeribr  the  means 
of  mental  and  moral  culture  ?  Would  it  not  be,  to  say  the  least,  high- 
ly inconsistent  in  us  as  a  geople,  to  use  the  reprints  of  their  publica- 
tions, who  have,  for  years  past,  while  we  were  drinking  at  their  foun- 
tains of  knowledge,  been  proclaiming  us  to  the  world  as  an  ignorant, 
rude  i>nd  barbarous  people  ?  Does  it  not.  reflect  severely  on  the  intel- 
ligent patriotism  of  our  people,  as  true  and  as  noble  as  ever  breathed 
OQ  earth,  ?%h us  to/patr ionize  the  people  that  are  straining  every  n^rve 
50     crush   us   beneath   the   heel    of  despotic   power?     How   doe?   it 
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present  our  character  for  consistency  in  the  eyes  of  the  civilized  world 
'0  see  alongside  the  same  bulletin  that  proclaims  a,  glorious  victory  over 
xir  foe,  won  at  the  cost  of  our  most  precious  blood  and  the  anguish  of 
heart  of  our  mothers,  wives  aod  sisters,  the  advertisement  of  a  reprint 
■>f  Webster's  spelling  book,  or  some  other  successful  Yankee  specula- 
-(on  ?,  Let  us,  if  possible,  correct  this  thiog.  We  feel  certain  thai 
such  reprints  of.  Northern  test-books  have  been  made  and  encouraged 
fwt  the  most  pare  without  proper  reflection  by  our  people,  and  by  a  de- 
sire to  meet  the  pressing  demand  for  books.  But  there"  is  really  tie 
necessity  for  this.  It  is  as  easy  to  print  our  own  books  as  it  is  to  re- 
print Northern  publications;  and  honor  and  patriotism  demand  that 
ike  preference  be  given  to  Southern  oooks  which  in  point  of  excellence, 
every  way,  are  better  adapted  for  our  people  than  any  others. 

May  we  not  hope  that  this  appeal  will  not  be  lest  on  the  impartial 
and  enlightened  judgment  of  our  people,  and  especially  the  teachers, 
sad  parents  of  our  State  and  the  Confederate  SWes. 

J.  C.  McLeod, 


J.  U.  MCLEOD,    .       \ 

F.  H.  Jobnston,      >  Committee. 

Wm.  M:  Coleman,  j 


iJoleridge  says  that  there  are  four,  kinds  of  readers.  The  first  is  like 
Use  hour-glass  ;  and  their  reading  being  as  the  sand,  it  run*  in  and 
nit,  and  leaves  not  a  vestige  behind.  A  second  is  like  a  spotty,  which 
imbibes  everything  and  returns  it  in  nearly  the  same  state,  ouiya  littte 
iirtier.  A  third  is  like  ^jtlly  hugf  allowing  all  that  is  pure  to  pass  a- 
way,  and  returning  only  the  refuse  and  dregs  And  the  fourth  is  like 
ihe  slaves  in  the  mines  of  'Grolconda,  who,  casting  aside  all  that  is  worth- 
less, retain  <mly  pure  gems. 


8peak  fe*  be  understood  as  well  as  to  be  heard.     Words  ought  to  tic 
I'jke  grains  of  gold.— valuable,  though  not  bulky. 


Don't  have  too  many  u  irons  in  the  fire,"— better  do  one  thing  thor- 
oughly than  half  ^a  doaen  superficially. 
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Jttsibtnt  debitor's  Department, 


Mgktixo  of  the  Association. — The  proceedings  of  ibe  eighth  annual 
meeting  of  the  State  Educational  Association  will  be  found  in  the  present 
number  of  the  Journal.  Although  this  is  the  number  for  July,  it  could  no! 
be  issued  until  after  the  meeting,  which  occurred  in  August,  for  want  of  paper 

The  meeting  was  pretty  well  attended,  and  the  business  was  all  transacted 
with  energy  and  harmony. 

We  would  call  special  attention  to  the  two  addresses,  from  committees  of 
the  Association,  which  will  be  found  in  this  month's  Journal.  They  should 
be  read  with  attention-,  and  their  suggestions  carried  out  in  practice 

The  discussion  of  the  question,  "  What  are  the  duties  of  the  teacher  V  was 
animated  and  interesting,  and  it  would  have  been  well  if  svery  parent  and  ev~ 
ery  teacher  in  ih*.  State  could  have  heard  it. 


National  Association  — -The  following  circular  postpones  the  .meeting  of 
the  National  Association  ;  bu£  we  desire  to  call  attention  to  the  appointment 
of  delegates,  to  be  found  in  the  proceedings,  all  of  whom  7re  hope  will ,  attend 
whenever  the  meeting  is  called,  and  that  all  others  who  can  will  be   present. 

CIRCULAR.— EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  THE  CON- 
FEDERATE STATES  OF  AMERICA. 

This  Association,  at  its  meeting,  in  April,  resolved  to  hold  its  next 
ineef-ng  at  Atlanta,  Georgia,  on  the  first  Wednesday  in  September. 
The  state  of  the  country  very  different  from  what  it  was  anticipated  a* 
that  time,  forbids  the  expectation  of  a  general  attendance  of  the  teach- 
ers and  the  friends  of  education  ;  and  many  of  them  have  expressed 
the  opinion  that  the  purposes  of  the  Asrociation  would  bo  best  sub- 
served by  postponing  the*  meeting.  Concurring  in  these  views  and  be- 
lieving that  they  express  the  general  judgment,  I  deem  myself  author- 
ized to  announce  that'  the  meeting  of  the  Association  is  POSTPONED 
to  some  future  day,  of  which  due  notice  will  be  given  in  the  public 
prints.  J.  L.  REYNOLDS,  D.  D. , 

President  of  the  Association. 


Dklay. — For  some  months  we  were  unable  to  procure  any  paper  for  the 
Journal,  and  therefore  its  publication  was  temporarily  suspended ;  but  we 
have  now  enough  on  hand  to  cany  it  through  the  year,  and  we  hope  to 'issue 
the  numbers  for  September  and  November,  within  the  Bexttwo  months.  These 
will  complete  the  volume. 
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THE  POWER  OF  ONE  GOOD  BOY. 

•  When  I  took  the  school  (said  n  gentleman,  speaking  of  a  certain 
school  he  once  taught)/ 1  soon  saw  there  was  one"  good  boy  in  it.  1 
saw  it  in  his  face.  I  saw  it  by  many  unmistakable  marks.  If  I  stepped 
out  and  eafrie  suddenly,  that  boy  was  always  studying  just  as  if  I  harl 
been  there,  while  a  general  hiizzftind  the,  roguish**  looks  of  the  rest 
showed  that  there  was  mischief  in  the  wind.  I  learned  he  was  a  re- 
ligious boy,  and  a  member  of  the  church.  Come  what  would,  he  would 
be  for  the  right.  There  were  two  other  boys  who  wanted  to  behave 
well,  but  were  sometimes  hd  astray.  These  two  began  to  look  up  tb* 
Alfred,  and  I  saw  vere  much  strengthened  by  his  example.  Alfred 
was  as  lovely  in  disposition  as  firm  in  principle.  These. three:  bo^s  be- 
gan now  to  create  a  sort  of  public  opinion  on  the  side  of  good  order 
•md  the  master.  One  boy  and  then  another  gradually  sided  with  them. 
The  foolish  pranks  of  idle  and  wicked  boys  began  to  lose  their  popular- 
ity. The)7  did  not  win  the  laugh  which  they  used  to.  A  general  obe- 
dienec  and  attendance'  to  study  prevailed.  At  last  the  public  opinion 
of  the  school  was  fai?ly  revolutionized  ;  from  being  a  school  of  ill  name. 
it  became  one  of  the  best  behaved  schools  anywhere  about —aad  it  was 
hat  boy  Alfred  who  bad  the  largest  share  in  making  the  change. 

Yes,  boys,  it  U  in  the  power  of  one  right-minded,  right-hearted  boy. 
i.-»  do  much  good.  Alfred  stuck  to  his  principles  like  a  man.  and  they 
staek  to  hip),  and  made  a  strong  and  splendid  fellow  of  him, 
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OTTXl.  '    OXVKT 
SERIES    OF    SCHOOL    BOOKS. 

PREPARED  BY 

RIch*-rt|.  sterling,  a.  M.  &  J.  0,  Campbell,  A,  M. 

CONSISTING  OF 

JL    Our  Own  JPrimner.    For  the  use  of  children.  pp.  S4,  I2sa§. 
lie    Our  Own  Spelling  Book.    For e|hople.    pp.112. 

HI.  Onr  Own  First  Reader.  Arranged  to  follow  the  Primer, and eoBtafahj^ 
May  lessons  for  those  beginning  to  read,  with  spelling  leasons  accompanying  each,  pp»72.  12»i?i. 

IV.  Our  Owa  Second  Header.  The  lessons  in  this  book  hare  been  wilklh 
•ejected  to  PBit  the  progress  of  those  wh®  haTe  finished  the  First  Reader,  sad  at  tfca  same  time 
*t»  furnish  both  entertainment  and  instruction,    pp.  168,  ISmo. 

V.  Our  Own  Third  Reader.  In  this  hook  the  ifroai  difficult  words  ©f  eavfc 
tosvou  are  defined,  to  aid  the  pupil  in  understanding  what  he  reads.  Each  lesson  is  also  M- 
l»w©dlby  an  JSiercieeto  be  written  on  the  black-board  or' slat  e:  fur  the  purpose  of  teaching  %h? 
gmpil  to  spell  and  punctuate.  These  exercise*  contain  a  Yast  amonnS  of  ra&sfal  and  iuter*etS».£ 
iBforiaatioa  in  regard  to  places  aud  things  in  the  Confederate  State?,    pp.  200. 

VI.  Our  Own  Fourth  Reader,  The  lessons  in  this  book  will  be  fiend  i» 
fewcas  high  literary  merit,  without  being  al»ove  the  capacity  of  theyrmng  reader.  Dctfinitfoa* 
•f  the  more  difficult  words  are  continued.  The  selections  are  almost  entirely  from  writer*  te 
•ar  own  country." 

"VII.  Our  Own  Fifth  Reader.  A  Rhetorical  Readwr  ibr  the  more  adYaaaaa 
«l»*«*3  in  Academies  and  High  Schools.  This  book  consists  chiefly  of  selections  tx>m  the  wri' 
flagt  of  a*t^o?s  of   the  highest  literary  attainments  in  the  Confederate  States. 

OUR  OWN  SCHOOL  GRAMMARS. 

B j  e:.  W.  Smytbe,  A.  M. 

t&&&  Owxi  Primary  O-rammar.    Designed  for  the  x,se>  ©f#  i-sgiauers,  and  •»*- 

teiaing  only  the  simple  facte  of  the  language,    pp.  72, 12mo. 
Ovtr  Own  Elementary  Orairvpaar.    Designed  for  ©ur  Schools  and  Acsdaaase* 

is  a  seqtiel  to  tha  Primary  Grammar,  and  embracing  a  complete  eleeueatary  rta'toment  ef  th* 

•abject.  W 

Binghan^s  Latin  Grammar.    A  Grammar  of  the  Litis  Laagvaga,  fo{  the  wet 

«ff  Schools,  with  Exercises  ana   Yoeabularke.    By  Wm.   Biiigbcuo,  A.  M,  of  the  Bingksw 

Safcool.    Specimen  copies  eebt  to  teachers  on  rscript  of  $1.00. 
Our  Own  School  Arithmetic.     By  8.  Lander,  Priadprf  04  the  LiacolsM* 

feaaala  Seminary.    Ready  in  December,  1863. 
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ADDRESS 
Delivered  by  S.  Lander,  President  of  the  State  Educational  Associor 
»»W,  at  Lexington,  August  18M,  1863, 
t      Gentlemen  of  the  State  Educational  Association  i  As  we  meet  again 
wo  hold  our 'ttuuual  session,   1  would*  coogcatulate  you  on  our'siuiuiees-^?- 
isteoce»as  an  association,  and  od  the  wholesome  iuflueuee  wbich  we  are 
exerting  ou  the  destinies  of  our  commonwealth,'     When  ws   ihmk  $f 
&eposkkm   our  pruiess.ua  occupied   only  a  Wjeaw  a**  au4  w  tj^ 
strides  we  have  i»a4e  siuce  then  in  toe  path  of  respectability  and  **«. 
or,  we  huvv  ^reat  uau.se  tothauk  God  sad  take  courage.     Ineyoaugeso 
of  us  oaa  remember  when,  thy  title  "  school-master  »  was  a  term  of  gen- 
eral reproach,  waeu  a  yo*ug  uiau  intending  to  assume  the  duties  of  W 
office  had  lo  mcttr  the  seoru  of  many  of  his  fellows  and  the  disapproba- 
tion ol  h*  best  frieu<  g.     But  now   our  labors  arc  begiuui»K  to  be  apr 
precrated      Our  c*U^  ha.  risen  in  the  estimation  of  the  public  to  t0a 
dignity  of  ooe  of  the  learned  professions  :  and  to-day,  while  o  ir  eoua* 
try  is  deluged  witri  blind,  while  lue  whole  energies  of  our  Go veru lUe.ii  ' 
a^bcor/apon  oui  establishment  as    a  nation,  and  while  almost  all  ifca 
/Oieu  oi  ahuost  aU  olaasta  are  called  to  serve  in  our  armies,  the  Govern 
men;    aeWwIedgea  by  ourex.mpiiou   that  our  labors  are  essential  *> 
ttoprosp.  rity  and  existence  ot  the  State.     It  we  labor  faithfully  m oo* 
»Uiwg,  thw  mark  of  esteem  will  not  bare  been  misplaced. 

The  struggle  in  which  we  are  eoguged  is  Dot  altogether,  or  tfvea 
princely,  physical.  Our  indepeudauce  is  to  be  established,  not  si u.ply 
on  the  he  d  ut  carnage  bv  the  successful  repulsion  of  our  invaders  r>ufc 
a.  the  h, art*  of  our  people  bv  instilling  into  the  youcg  a  burning  »*| 
to-inedoa  in.urYa.kec  domi„*uou  and  bv  informing  ail  classes  of 
tnr  u  speakabJ)  awtul  consequents  of  subjugation  under  them  Thi* 
gre.t  -work,  mv  brethren,  our  GoveruAuent  has,  to  a  largo  eitent,  evm. 
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mitted  to  us.  Let  us  realize  the  importance  of  the  trust.  Let-  us  gird 
up  our  loias  and  outage  more  heartily  than  ever  in  the  glorious  work 
to  which  we  have  been  assigned.  Let  every  man  be  at  his  post  ;  and, 
if  error  or  treason  or  dtsccutent  shall  dare  to  show  its  head,  let  hiio 
strike  down  the  hideous  monster  to  the  dust. 

Outside  of  the  pulpit,  ho  single  ageteqw  can  do  so  much  to  enlightao. 
and  refine  the  people  and  thus  prepare  them  to  enj  >y  the  liberties  for 
which  we  are  now  struggling  as  that  in  which  we  are  engigeek  And 
we  are  met  together  to-day  to  consult  and  deliberate  aud,  if  possible, 
decide  what  are  the  best  p>»ns  we  paa/devise  and  execute  for  the  fur- 
therance of  our  common  object. 

I  would  direct  your  attendee,  then,  t&  the  necessity  of  co-operation 
ia  maintaining  a  high  standard  of  scholarship  in  our  several  schools.— 
Although  on  this  point  ours  has  been  called  the.  banner  State,  and 
though  there  is  some  propriety  5q  the  name,  yet  in  the  enforcement  of 
a  high  grade  of  scholarship  most  of  our  institutions  are  still  lamentably 
remiss.  How  frequently  do  we  hear  the  reproach  uttered  even  by' the 
most  illiterate  that  a  youth  who  fyas  received  a  diploma  has  hardly  sense 
emmgh .to  read  it!  And  though  this  inay  not  be  literally  true,  yet  his 
subsequent,  career  of  idleness  and  inefitaieotcy  clearly  proves  that  his 
diploma  is  ill-deserved.  This  result  proceeds  not  from  the  incompe- 
tency of  his  instructors,  nor  from  the  want  of  all  occssary  appliances 
for  conveying  instruction,  but  usually  from 'the  simple  want  of  nerve, 
or  from  an  undue  idea  of  policy.  Its  the  above  remarks  I  have  used 
the  masculine  pronoun,  but  I  am  sorry  to  believe  that  these  strictures 
are  fully  as  appropriate  to  the  .schools  designed  for  the  instruetion  of 
the  other  sex.  Indeed  there  are  some  reasons  for  thinking  tiiat  in- 
structors of  females  are  more  apt  to  be  remi  a  in  this  great  duty  than 
teachers  of  boys. 

The  American  people  have  always  boasted  of  their  independence  of 
thought  and  action.  This  has  been,  however,  but  an  empty  boast.  tNo 
nation  on  earth  has  a  worm  ri-^ht  to  sec  up. such  a  claim..  The  British, 
it  is  truo,  are  under  the  dominion  of  the  crown;  the  Russians  are 
made  to  f?el  thi  despotic  authority  of  the  Czar;  the  Chinese  !«■  k  «  fr'i 
reverential  awe  upon  the  overpowering  prerogatives  of  the  emperor; 
but  we  Americans  yield  absolute  obedience  to  the  requisitions  of  our 
own  children.  This  is  a  lamentable  faot :  and,  though  there  are  scat- 
tered here  an£  there,  through  the  land  a  few  old  fogies  who  maintain 
discipline  in  their  families'  and  exact  obedience  frum  their  children 
lie)  aie  fib  rare  as  BOt  to  affect  the  general  iiuthr  and  they.are  looked 
upon  by  our  rising  race  as  better  adapted  to  a  darker  age  and  to  more 
despotic  l&tffude&     Ir:.  the  great  mass  of  instances  in  thir-  ccan^ry 
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onild  determines,  first,  whether  to  go  to    school  at  all  or  no;  secondly, 
iai  school,  to  go;  thirdly,  what  course  of  study  to  pur.-ue ;  fourth- 
ly, how  long  to  remaia   at  school;   and  finally,   all  about  his  education. 

The  teacher,  therefore,  who  would  make  his  school  a  success  and  a 
permanency  must  lafor  not  so  much  to  make  himself  competent  it" 
•  the  \outhtui  mind  aright.  Lot  to  di  charge  faithfully  the  respon- 
sible trust  committed  to  hiui,  not  to  be  impartial  and^striet  in  the  en- 
force  me  nt  of  wholesome  rules,  not,  in  short,  to  be  of  service  to  his  pu- 
pils and  to  the  race,  but  to  make  himself  popular  with  fcbose  committed 
io  his  care,  to  make  them  \ove  to  attend  his  school,  so  that,  when  they 
go  borne  to  spend  their  vacation,  they  will  not  only  be  sure  to  return 
tfee  aext  session,  but  will  also  -xer'  their  influence  in  their  several 
lieighborhoods  to  induce  others  to  go  with  them.  Now  it  is  proverbially 
tru«.  that  a  faithful  teachc  is  uol  usually  popular  with  his  pupils  at  the 
dine.  We,  above  all  other  closes  if  men,  are  required  to  cast  our 
bread  upo  ;  the  waters  in  the  hope  that  we  shall  gather  it  after  many 
days.  There  is,  therefore,  a  constant  outside  pressure  resting  heuvy 
uposi  every  teacher  tempting  him  to  swerve  iVom  the  line  of  duty  and 
pet  8m  aa  to  b;s»e  favor  ia  the  eyes  of  his  pupils,  Uofortatjatel|',  t  fee  re 
■ira  «*i  ubers  wit  love  to  yudd  to,  this  pressure,  and  hence  many  #h© 
are  better  disputed  argue  themselves  isto  a  belief  th-it,  anles*  they  atft 
iu  the  same  way,  t  ht  ir  enterprises  will,  fail  because  th»  ir  patronage  will  all 
desert  them.  Thus  the  standard  of  schol  irship  is  depreciated  through*? 
#at  our  laud,  and  the  cause  of  education  is  imuea  urahly  injured.     . 

Now,  the  idea  I  wish  to  impress  upou  your  minds  to-day  is  that,  it* 
Order  to  eradicate  this  great  evil  frf^ra  our  system,  there  U  aeed  f  »r 
earnest  co-operatiou  on  all  tiand1*  There  is  danger  that.,  if-o-n'y  a  i^w 
undertake  marked  reformation  in  this  respect, -the  tide  of  opj  ■  ■ :  -a 
may  be  too  strong  for  thein,  and  their  go  <J  efforts-  m.«y'.be  swa4lo#ed 
Up  beneath  the  u:;gry  current.  The  pupil  wlu:  becomes  offj  .  J  .  .1  U& 
Cause  ha  hua  to  labor  in  tku  sehoil  consoles  biUisolf  with  tile-  reft 
'.:  -Xt   session  to  that  one,  which*  is  condu  ted  o  .  a  i.«ft>r$ 

rtas'  .      Aud  the  good  mau,  v»ith  all  hin  good  iute/Hioiif,     ud 

Well  mean::    efforts,  soon  finds,  his   sehooi-roO'U  Si  led 
Witi-  empty  !■  But  Jet  us  ail  labor  together,  and   the  youu.>u* 

puot  .•  will  in    that  their  great  difficulty  cannot  be  re  moved  6j 

■  s  place;  aud,  though  lor  a  while  the  Bumuets  in  tot 

Mkoul*''£e&eraJL/.|uigfat  be  somewhat  lessened,  yet  a  reaction  would 
soon  rake  place,  aud  there  would  set  in  a  tide  of  pattronagu  atfiply  suifi- 
Clevt  foF  our  support  and  much  more  desirable  in  fttfurkoter  tmui  that 
'  which  sras 

but  what  Ftejv*  can  "  ult? — 
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First,  we  mast,  both  sis  an  association  and  as  individual  teachers  be 
convincedof  the  necessity  for  improvement  in  th|s  matter*  We  must 
appreciate  more  deeply  the  fact  that  our  general  standard  of  scholarship 
i,j  much  too  low,  and  that  on  this  account  the  country  is  becoming  over 
stocked  with  superficial  and  incompetent  men  who  have  not  sense  enough 
Co  refuse  to  undertake  u.ny  task  however  far  above  their  capacity.  We 
must  then  resolve  to  do  whatever  may  be  deemed  necessary  or-  advi>*~ 
biein  order  to  accomplish  <ai?  end.  We  must  disregard  toe  immedi- 
ate consequences  of  our  course,  and  look  (or  our  recompense  to  the  dis- 
tant future.  We*  must  act  with  the  constant  renaenibranes  that,  as  we 
have  committed  to  us  a  charge  of  immense  importance,  so  wo  will  be 
held  to  a  strict  account  for  the  proper  management  of  this  charge.  In 
the  nest  place,  it  is  highly  import  Dt  for  each  school  to  have  a  regala;-., 
systematic,  and  weil  arranged  course  of  study  ;  and  it  would  be  well  if 
all  institutions  of  similar  grade  would  adopt  as  nearly  a*  practicable  a 
uniform  course. 

But  how  good  soever  the  course  of  study  may  be,  it  wiM  be  utterly 
sinavail:ng  unless  it  is  rigidly  and  unit' >rm!y  enforced.  If  any  member 
of  your  lowest  class,  then,  fails  to  master  the  studies  of  that  class,  put 
him  in  the  same  class  next  session,  and  so  ou  for  successive  sessions 
.until  he  is  thoroughly  acquainted  with  those  studies.  Do  not  put  off 
this  important  matter  for  some  future  part  of  the  course;  but'  lay  the 
foundation  well,  and  then  the  superstructure  may  be  erected  with  ra- 
pidity and  without  apprehension  of  its  falling  from  its  own  weight.**- 
Just  here  lies  a  great  difficulty.  We  are  too  prone  to  yield  to  the  de- 
^ire.v  of  pupils  to* be  advanced  in  their  studies,  as  they  call  it,  by  which 
they  mean  to  be  allowed  to  pass  on  from  one  part  of  the  oourse  to  the 
aext.  We  are  aot  to  think  that  we  can  turn  thena  back  hereafter  with 
less  friction  than  now,  and  taus  we  suffer  the  evil  to  accumulate  untij- 
it  gets  entirely  beyond  remedy. 

With  very  gr«;it  deference  to  the  tiii>e» honored  bsag  a  "  .A  ami  all 
|be. (Jul leges  in  the  land,  I  would  still  brak  -h  the  ftiamtum  wheth  t  ft 
*ami  -annual  o>.ur*e  of  instruction  would  not  tead  to  a  higher  decree  tff 
ftehoiarshio  than  the  ordinary  snt.ua!  ones.  '  As  at  present,  if  a  pupil 
(say)  at  the  doae  of  the  Junior  course  fviuces  considerable  deficiency, 
there  is  u»  remedy  but  to  make  him  go  over  the  whole  Junior  course 
again.  Perhaps  his  proficiency  in  the  first  session  of  th.it  course  was 
as  good  as  was  required  of  him,  and  his  deficiency  exist,  d  only  in  the 
fogi  session's  work.  Now  what  is  to  be  done  ?  Either  he  must  repeat- 
five  mouths'  lab.»r  which  he  has  already  accomplished  to  the  .-itisfactioii 
of  hi*  teachers,  or  he  must  be  allowed  to  go  unprepared  iiito  the  diffi- 
culties and  duties  of  the  Senior  class.     The  former  B*an  seems  to  be 
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treating  'him  with  injustice ;  and  hence  his  instructors  are  constants 
•inclined  to  adopt  the  latter  and  thus  So  make  it  impossible  for  him  U- 
become  a  thorough  scholar  or  a  credit  to  his  alma  mater.  On  the  con- 
trary, if  the  institution  had  the  semi-annual  arrangement,  he  could  h-: 
•caused  to  repeat  simply  the  studies  of  the  last  session,  and  thus  tbts 
difficulty  would  be  removed  aud  yet  the  lime  of  his  graduation  be  de- 
ferred only  six  months  in  stead  of  twelve.  This  is  only  one  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  proposed  amendment,  and  I  invite  your  serious  attentio?;* 
<o  this  branch  of  my  subject. 

I  will  mention  only  one  more  fruitful  source  of  superficiainess,  name- 
ly, the  habit  of  permitting  pupils  to  choose  irregular  courses  of  study. 
, It  seems  strange  that  this  habit  should  exist  as  extensively  as  it-does, 
because  it  increases  so  greatly  the  labor  and  annoyance  of  the?  teacher 
who  indulges  it;  but  it  is  a  great  and  wide  prevailing  evil.  I  venture 
to  challenge  any  one  of  you  to  examine  the  list  of  irregular  students  who 
have  attended  your  labors  heretofore  and  tell  me  if  not  nine  in  ten 'of 
them  have  failed  to  rise  to  mediocrity  both  as  pupils  while  at  school 
and  as  men  afterwards.  There  may  be  special  reasons  in  peculiar  case* 
for  adopting  such  a  course  with  propriety  and  with  profit,  but  in  th$ 
great  majority  of  instances  it  is  simply  impossible  to  hope  for  any  other 
$;hac  the  mos\  unsatisfactory  results.  And  it  is  our  policy  and  oar 
duty  to  disregard  the  whims  of  the  disorderly  spirits  who  requira  such 
unreasonable  indulgences. 

I  intended  to  have  spoken  of  several  other  points,  but  I  am  already 
becoming  lengthy,  and  I  must  soon  close. 

As  citizens  of  our  young  confederacy,  we  have  opened  before  us  .1 
glorious  field  of  labor.  We  are  destined  in  the  good  providence  of  Gov 
to  vindicate  against  the  united  world  the  scriptural  ness  oi  the  institu- 
tion of  African  slavery.  We  are  yet,  in  spite  of  Exeter  Hall  and  cf 
Tremoot  Temple,  in  spite  of  all  the  opposing  influences  of  devils  both 
spiritual  and  iucarnate,we  are  yet,  I  say,  through  this  Heaven-ordained 
institution  to  be  made  the  civilizera  and.  the  Christianizes  of  the  con- 
tinent of  Africa.  The  wrath  of  man  shall  yet  brniade  to  praise  God, 
The  abolitionist  world  shal'  yet  understand  what  this  meaoeth,  "  God 
shall  enlarge  Japheth,  and  then  he  shall  dwell  in  the  tents  of  S hem, 
aud  then  Canaan  shall  be  his  servant;"  and  it  will  fail  to  our  lot  to  do 
much  towards  the  enlightenment  of  the  world  on  this  great  subject.  It 
will  devolve  upon  us  as  the  teachers  of  the  State  to  mould  the  public 
mind  of  the  rising  generation  to  a  proper  appreciation  of  our  destiuy  as 
a  people  and  to  prepare  them  to  act  well  their  parts  in  consummating 
this  destiny.  And  when  it  shall  have  been  accomplished,  when  Afri- 
ca, disfranchised,  reclaimed,  and  redesmed,  shall   tnra  her  glistening, 
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erstefu!  eyes  to  the  sunny  cotton-fields  of  our  beloved  iand,  and  shaL1 
i  •vvoatit  U>  her  prattling  ■  ones  the  glorious  conciaeef-s  achieved  for  her 
within  our  Orders,  the  civiiizeJ  world,  astottishfo,  vilj  fcoiafes*  that 
cut  of  ail  this  evil  which  they  so  long  opposed  God.  fias  bre-igh?  \m- 
tticasii  table  benefit  to  the  human  race.  'Then  the  nations  will  be  eager 
to acknowledge  our  nationality  and  prlad  to  enjoy  <our  fraternity,  and 
the  proudest  earthly  boast  of  living  man  will  be  to  claim  citizenship 
among  us,  , 
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14  Papa,  where  have  you  been  in  this  heavy  raio,  tmd  without  an  uj 
breiU  .too  V'   said  James    Carter  to  his  father,   a&  he  eaine    in  with  hi* 
eiatiies  thoroughly  d»enched  with  the  rain. 

44 1  have  bteo  to  Mr.   Hyde's/'  said  Mr.  Carter. 

44  What,"  away  op  in,  the  hollow?"'  said  James. 

4*  Yes.  it  is  not  much  over  a  mile." 

James  wished  to  ask  his  father  what  he  bad  besa  to  Mr.  Hyde's  for, 
sou  while  he  was  considering  in  what  form  the  quesiiaa  should  be  put,, 
his  mother  entered  the  room.  James  wa3  not  on^  or  those  boys  who 
could  say  to  a  father,  •«  what,  did  you  go  there  for  f  '  He  knew  thhi 
it  vr  »b  not  always  proper  fro  ask  his  father  for  the  reasons  of  bis  condue?., 
and  when  it  i?as«  he  knew  that  he  ought  not  to  bbg  a  form  of  question- 
ing which  might  be  proper  to  a  companion. 

44  My  dear,"  said  Mr.  Carter,  '•  old  Mrs.  Hyde  is  very  sick,  and  h&* 
been  so  for  several  days,  and  I  am  nfraid  she  ha®  suffered  a  good  deal 
from  want  of  attention." 

"  I  had  not  heard  of  her  bein^  sick,"  said  -Mrs.  Carter,  "  but  I  was 
thinking  yesterday  that'  I  had  not  seen  her  for  some  time.  Dave  you- 
been  to  see  her?"  •     . 

44  Yes,  I. was  in  the  village  when  I  heard  of  her  illness, 'and  I  wen*. 
right  up  to  see  her.     It  began  to  rain  pretty  soon  after  I  st&rted." 

44  Yon  must  change  your  clothes  immediately."  Mrs.  Carter  mask 
the  necessary  arrangements,  and  he  retired  to  do  so. 

•4  [s  old  .  Hyde's  wife  one  of  your  father's  relations  T*  said  Robert 
Harris,  a  boy  who  had  come  to  spend  the  day  with  James. 

44  No,"  replied  James. 

"  What  did  he  go  to  see  her  for,  then  ?" 

44  I  suppose  he  went  to  ca'rry  her  something,  or.  to  help  her  in  some 
way." 

44  What  d<  us  he  do  that  fori" 
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"  Because  be  always  goes  to  see  and  help  those  who  are  in  trouble/' 

[a  saying  this,  James  stated  a  fact,  though  he  did,  not,  as  he  sup- 
posed, give  a  reason.  The  reason  why  Mr.  Carter  visited  and  relieved 
the  poor  wa«,  that  he  had  a  warm  and  generous  heart  and  knew  that 
It  was  God's  pleasure  that  he  should  help  the  poor  and  afflicted. 

••  My  father,  said  Robert,  "  don't  do  any*such  thing.  •  He  sticks  to 
his  business  and  that  is  the  way  he  became  so  rich/' 

Tjpis  was  spoken  in  a  tone  and  manner  which  showed  how  much  he 
vaiuftd  himself  on  his  father's  riches.  It  was. true  that' Mr.  Harris 
never  went  on  errands  of  mercy — that  he  gave  all  his  time  to  business, 
and  that  he  was  quite  rich.  It  was*  not  true  that  he  was  happy,  or  that; 
lie  made  his  family  so. 

'*.!My  iiither  is  not  rich,"  i?aid  James,  "and  does  not  expect  to  be.'' 

,;  [  know  what  is  the  reason,  lie  gives  away  too  much,  and  does 
not  attend  to  his  business." 

u  He  does  attend  to  his  business,  too,  for  it  is  a  part  of  his  business 
in  d  >  good;  and  giving  to  the  poor,  he  says,  is  only  lending  to  the 
Lord."" 

i<  |\f ..   r  f'.orlends  his  money  to  those  who  can  pay  him.', 
j  „Iv6a.*ihe  Lord  is  as  able  to  pay  my  father  as  any  of  your  fath- 
er's debtors  are  to  pay  him." 

•- 1  think  it  is  likely  he  is  but  whether  he  will  do  it  or  not  is  another 
matter.     My  father  never  lenda  without  a  note,  or  a  mortgage/' 

Jamt.-  might  have  said  that  his  father  had  better  security  .for  wha: 
he  bad  iuaned  than  any  notes  or  mortgages,  even  the  express  promise 
of  G-od  'f  hut.  there  was  something  so  unpleasant  in  the  conversation, 
that  he  was  not  disposed  to  continue  it :  so  he  made  no  reply  to  Rob- 
ert's last  remark. 

After  a  moment  Robert  said,  "  Father  says  you  will  all  come  to 
want  if  your  father  goes  on  as  he  does  now." 

•'  I'm  not  afraid  of  it.  I  wish  your  father  would  mind  his  own  busi- 
ness," said  James  angrily. 

"  He  does,  I  can  tell  you,  and  that  is  the  way  he  gets  ahead  so 
fast." 

"  Let  us  talk  about  something  else  "said  James  repenting  of  his 
anger,  li  this  don't  do  us  any  good." 

"  Agreed/'  said  Robert,  "let  us  go  out  and  have  a  run  in  the  rain. 
It  is  so  dull  to  stay  in  the  house  ail  the  time* '  If  I  had  known  it  wts 
going  to  rain.  I  should  not  have  come.  It  had  no  business  to  rain  to- 
hy}'  •       . 

James  was  a  good  deal  shocked  at  this  last  remark,  regarding  it,  as 
it  really  was.  a  great  insult  offered  to  God. 
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it  not  best  to   reprove  Robert  and  simply  answered  "we  shall  get  very 
wet  if  we  go,  but." 

*'  Well  what  if  we  do  ?  Who  is  afraid  of  the  rain.  What  a  soldier 
y'ou  would  make,  if  you  are  afraid  of  a  shower  of  rain  !  I  don't  mean 
to  be  afraid  of  a  shower  of  bullets." 

•'I'm  not  afraid  of  the  rain,  but  my  father  will  not  let -me  go  ou.t  in 

,  it.  unless  it  is  necessary:  that  is,  he  will  not  think  it  best  for  me  to  go." 

"  He  goes  out  himself,  and  I  should  like  to  hear  my  father  tell  me. 

I  shouldn't  do„ what  he    does   himself/'     Robert  did   not  say  what  he 

would  do  in  such  a  case  but  plainly  intimated  that  it  would  be  something 

fearful.  \    • 

"  It  was  necessity  for  my  father  to  go  in  the  rain." 
•■  Necessary"  said  Robert  in  a  toae  of  contempt,  "  what  necessity 
was  there  for  his  seeing  an  old  sick  woman?  You  wouldn't  catch  my 
father  doing  it  in  any  weather.  Not  he  :  ne  knows  too  much  for  that. 
If  she  owed  him-,  he  would  see  her.  He  wouldn't  go  himself,  but  he 
would  send  the  constable*.     Such  folks  can't  come  it  over  him,  u©-how." 

This  was  said  in  a  boastful  tone,  as  though  he  gloried  in  his  father's 
shame.  James  was  disgusted  with  him,  and  began  to  wish  that  he  had 
not  comer  when  he  exclaimed  "  I'm  not  going  to  stay  in  the  house  all 
day  :  so  if  you  won't  go  out,  I'm  off."  Suiting  the  action  to  the  word., 
he  was  off,  greatly  to  James'  relief. 

Twenty  years  after  the  above  interview,  James  and  Robert  were  still 
living,  but  their  fathers  were  in  the  grave.  Both  had  pursued  the 
course  of  life  above  indicated  till  they  were  sommoned  to  the  bar  of 
God.  Mr.  Carter  never  became  rich,  but  BIr.  Harris  continued  to  add 
to  his  property'  to  the  last. 

James  was  now  a  minister  of  the  gospel  useful  and  respected.  His 
mother  had  lived  with  him  ever  since  the  death  of  his  father,  and  his 
younger  brothers  had  been  educated  and  were  well  settled  in  life. 

Robert  the  only  heir  of  the  rich  .Mr.  Harris  was  now  the  tenant  of  a 
miserable*  house  which  had  once  belonged  to  his  father.  He  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  large  family  clotted  in  rags,  and  often  suffering  for  want 
of  food.  He  spent  a  large  part  of  his  time  at  a.  grocery  where  rum  was 
the  chief  article  sold.  The  riches  of  the  rich  man,  notwithstanding  his 
bonds  and  mortgages  had  been  scattered.  The  promise  of  God  to  those 
who  feed  the  hungry  anoT  clothe  the  naked  had  not  failed. 


WRITING  COMfrOStilOKS. 
WRITING  COMPOSITIONS. 

^The  exercise,  hitherto  so  mueh^lected  m  many  Schools  is  begin-- 
id,*  to  receive  a  share  of  the  attention  *hich  its  importance  demand 
The°  friends  of  education  and  educators  themselves  bezin  to  regard  it  in 
its  true  light,  as  one  of  the  necessities  of  am  education,  instead  of  mere, 
J  a  poll!  accompaniment.  This  *  as  it  should  be,  and  the  subject 
should  be  kept  in  agitation  until  some  visible  effects  are  produced. 

There  are  classes    of  uiipils  id    many  country  schools   tolerably  wei: 
versed  in    grammar,  as   learned  from    text-books,  but'  entirely  unac- 
quainted with  the  art  of  making  a  practical  application  of.itsprmcip^, 
What  such  pupils  require  is  practice  ra  writing  compositions,— in  put= 
iiny  their  thoughts  and'observations  on.paper.     If  they  can  be  induced 
to  enter  into  the  spirit  ef  the  work,  they  will  progress  rapidly,  but  they 
generally  have  such  a  horror  of  the  word,   composition,  that  they  are 
reluctant  to  commence.     Any    method,  therefore,    that  will    overcome 
this  aversion,  or  assist  in  exeiting  an  interest  for  the  work  in*  the  mind 
of  the  nuf.il,  will  be  of  value.     Let  teachers  who  have    experience  on 
the'  subject  give  their  methods  «d  suggestions "  for  the  greater  good 
of  the  greatest  number.", 

The  following  is  given  until  some  better  method  is  suggested  >? 
When  commencing  with  sucn  a  class  of  pupils  in  grammar,  in  pQU* 
section  with  the  lesson  from  the  text-bcok,  let  the  teaehe?  givs  to  each 
pupil  a  word  or  subject,  requiring  them  to  tell  -something  about  it,,  or 
in  other  words,  to  give  asentence  containing  it.  Then  let  the  teacher, 
crayon  in  hand,  calL  upon  number  one  for  his  sentence,. and  write  it 
upon  the  board ;  then  upon  number  two,  writing  it  iu  the  same  man- 
ner, and  so  on  through  the  class.  Each  sentence  should  be  read,  mak- 
ing alterations  and  corrections  if-  necessary.  This  may  be  continued  for 
a  week,  varying  each  lesson  according  a9  the  teacher  may  see  fit,— .giv- 
ing the  definitions  of  words,  showing  the  relations  of  words  and  sen- 
tences, forming  sentences  including  given  parts  of  speech,  &c.  The 
teacher  should  do  the  writing,  as  it  will  expedite  the  operation.  Tho 
term  Ci  composition  "  should  not  be  employed  to  distinguish  the  opera- 
tion, but  it  should  be  considered  a  part'of  the  grammar  lesson,  The 
words  given  as  subjects  should  be  of  the  simplest  kind. 

The  next  week  have  the  pupils  bring  their  slates  to  the  recitation 
seats',  give  each  a  subject  as  before,  requiring  them  to  write  upon  the 
slate  whatever  they  know  upon  the  subjects.  The  compositions  should 
'be  read,  corrections,  &c.  made  by  teacher  and  pupils.  At  least  one  of 
these  compositioDs  should  be  put  on  the  board  at  each  lesson,  which 
the  class  should  be  required  to  analyze   and  parse.     This  may  be  con- 
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tinned  for  a  fortnight  or  longer,  when    the  class  will  probably  have  at- 
cainad.  considerable  ease  and  fluency  in  the  expression  of  their  ideas. 

The  pupils  should  now  hand  in  their  remarks  written  on  a  slip  of  pa- 
per, each  pupil  having  had  a  subject  assigned  him,  bj  the  teacher,  on 
tue  previous  day,  no  one  being  allowed  to  write  over  a  stated  number 
of  lines,  say  a  dozen  lines  of  foolscap,  and  increasing  as  circumstances 
require.  « 

After  a  short  time,  composition  plays  may  be  established  once  a  week, 
and  the  pupils  allowed  to  choose  their  own  subjects,  until  towaraV  the 
close  of  the  term  of  school,  the  compositions  can  be  put  into  the  form 
o;  a^paper,  and  read  before  the  school. 

.  Care  should  be  exercised  that  the  subjects  selected  be  not-  beyond  the 
capacity  of  puprls;  if  left  to  themselves  they  will  generally  select  cTSffi- 
calt  and  abstruse  subjects;  therefore  the  teacher  should  make  the  se- 
lections, particularly  during  the  earlier  lessons. 

Pupils  are  apt  to  *•' appropriate  ;"  they  should  be  taught  that  such 
acts  are  wroug  and  exert  a  weakening  influence  upon  their  powers  of 
expression. 

A  recital  of  the  fable  wherein  foolish  Asinus  ''appropriated'"  Leo'.-, 
>kln,  may  produce  a  good  effect. 

All  criticism  should  be  made  in  an  impartial,  kind,  and  helpiag  man- 
cer.  Praise,  should  be  given  to  the  class  eollectiyely.  Never  select 
3.nd  praise  a  particular  composition,  as  being  superior  to  the  rest,  it 
would  act  injuriously.  If  any  composition  is  in  your  opinion  particu- 
larly praiseworthy,  let  it  be  giren  piivately  to  the  party  coiicerned. 

B, 


TOUR  EXAMPLE. 


The  ancient  Komaoa  were  accustomed  to  place  the  busts  of  their  dis- 
tinguished ancestors  vin  the  vestibules  of  their  houses,  that  they  might 
be  continually  reminded  of  their  noble  deeds.  The  young  grew  up  to 
reverence  the  worthies  whose  statues  they  daily  saw,  and  to  emulate 
the  virtues  which  gave  their  ancestors  such  lasting  fame.  We  can 
easily  conceive  how  the  sight  of  these  images,  as  the  young  went  out  and 
came  in,  day  after  day,  and  week  after  week,  would  impress  their  hearts 
for  good.  The  impression  ef  a  single  day -the/efrom,  though  very  small 
la  itself,  yet  oft  repeated,  could  not  "fail  to  be  deep. 

lu  these  days  we  have  no  busts  of  honored  ancestors  in  the  porches 
of- our  dwellings,  but  we  have  something  more  impressive.  The  char- 
acters of  living  parents  are  constantly  presented  for  the  imitation,  of 
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children.  The  example,  is  continually  sending  forth  a  silent  power  tu 
mould  young  hearts  for  good  prill,  through  the  impressible  period  of 
childhood  and  youth,  if  it  be  constituted  of  the  highest  and  purest  ele- 
ments, the  results  will  be  unspeakably  precious.  Sons  and  daughters 
will  become  patterns  of  propriety  and  goodness.,  because  their  parents 
aresueh.  The  former  will  be  as  i;plants  grown  up  in  their  youth"  and 
the  latter  us  corner  stones,  polished  after  the  similitude  of  a  palace." 


TEACHERS  AND  MISSIONARIES. 


•    [a  imagination  I  see  oa  India's  far  shore  a  faithful,  toiling  band  : 
**A  self-denying  band  who  counted  not 
Life  dear  unto  them,  so  they  might  fulfil         , 
Their  ministry,  and  save  the  heathen  soul.'' 

They  left  ail  the  loved  endearments  of  youthful  days  :.  the  tender  as- 
sociations that  bound  them  to  their  dear,  their  native  land  )  they  bade 
a  fend  adieu  to  cherished  friends,  and  crossed  the  ocean  to  labor  on 
heathen  soil  :  to  instruct  those  benighted  idolaters  in  the  way  that  leads 
to  eternal  life.  They  strive  long  and  earnestly  to  unfold  to  those  dark 
minds  she  truths  of  the  holy  Bible ;  thoy'spead  their  strength  and  oft- 
times  their  lives  "in  this  sacred  cause. 

Hopeful  and  persevering  amid  all  the  darkuess  which  surrounds 
(hem.  they  still  press  on,  knowing  that  their  reward  will  surely  come. 
At  lust  the  day  begins^to  dawn;  they  behold  those  worshipers  of  heathen 
£uds  throw  aside  their  debasing  forms  of  idolatry,  and  freely  embrace 
, trains  oi  the  .gospel';  taey  cj'asit)  bow  dowa  to':g>is'  made 
6f  wood  and  stone/'  and  learn 'to.  acknowledge  the  esisienoeof  a  Divine 
power  which  to  them  has  heretofore  been  unknown 

Thus  the  faithful  missionaries  see  the  fruits  of  their  labors,  and  go 
ob.  in  the  path  of  duty,  feeling  assured  tbut  they  have  not  toiled  in 
vaii),  and  that  a  voice  in  future  time  will  come  from  India's  far  off 
Una  and  the  distant  isles  of  the  Pacific,  re-echoing  the  praise  of  those 
whoso  willingly  devoted  their  lives  to  the  missionary  cause 

We  will  now  recall  our  imagination  to  our  own  favored  clime,  and 
scattered. far  and  near  among  her  lovely  hills  and  valleys  we  find  anoth- 
er noble,  toiling  band.  Their  mission  is  one  of  love  and  hope  ;  they 
go- forth  to  benefit  those  placed  under  their  oare  a;nd  instruction  ;  in  a 
high  and  exalted  vocation  they  hopefully  toil  on.  This  band  s#  active, 
so* persevering,  is  a  faithful  band  of  teachers,  whose  aim  is  lofty,  and 
whose  hearts  are  inspired   with  a  holy  zeal  for  the  cause  of  education'. 

Ye?,  they,  teo,  are  missionaries.     'Tis  theirs  to  in'stKuct  atfd  enliglhf- 
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ea  the  unfolding  minds,  and  lead  them  to  the  pure,  exhaustless  foun- 
tains of  koowled'ge;  'tis  their  labor,  to  point  out  the  flowery,  though 
oft-times  intricate  paths  that  wind  up  the  hill  of  science;  to  portray  to 
the  aspiring'  minds  the  beauties  of  hidden  lore,  and  guide  them  on  iu 
the  ways  of  wisdom  and  truth. 

As  the  faithful  missionary  goes  forth  fo  toil  upon  a  distant  strand, 
to  lift  the  obscure  veil  of  heathenism  from  the  idolatrous  mind,  as  the 
true  hearted  teacher  q:oes  forth  to  buffet  with  the  superstitious  ideas  of 
ignorance,  and  enlighten  the.  public  mind  upon  the  all'  important  sub- 
ject, education. 

With  emotions  of  pure  delight  the  active  teacher  watches  the  unfold- 
ing i»te!lect  of  those  young  aspirants  for  knowledge  whom  he  daily 
meets  in  the  quiet  schoohoom,  and  with  mingled  feelings  of  joy  and 
enthusiasm,  he  .pursues  his  pleasant  vocation,  realizing  that 

4i  Life  is  real ;  life  is  earnest,-" 
and  thakthey  are  doing  a  great  work,  a  work  that  will  bring  its  reward 
to  those    who  with  patient  and  diligent  hand  faithfully   perform  their 
task.  »    '  -    • 

Although  the  teacher  may  not  win  the. honor  of  the  Judsdns,  whose 
lives  were  sacrificed  for  the  good  of  heathen  souls,,  yet  they  may  per- 
chance have  the  pleasure  of'knowing  that  some  one  over  whouu  they 
had  a  watchful  care  in  early  life,  has  become  distinguished,  and  is  win- 
ning the  laurels  of  Fame  among  the  honored  and  influential  of  our 
land. 

Lite  a  Washington,  a  Bonaparte,  or  a  Josephene,  our  names  may 
not  be  re-echoed  throughout  this,  and  other  lands  beyond  the  sea,  yet, 
we  as  a  band  of  teachers,  of  missionaries  devoted  to  a  high  and  honor- 
able  station  in  life,  shall,  if  faithful  and  true  to  our  trust,  receive  all 
due  honor  y  and,  better  than  all,  have  the  consciousness  of  duties  right- 
ly discharged. 

' '  Let  us,  then,  be  up  and  doing, 
•  With  a  heart  for  any  fate  ; 

Still  achieving,  still  pursuing, 
Learn  to  labor  and  to  wait." 

Nellie. 


TBE   SCHOOLHOUSE. 

Schoolhouse  is  the  symbol  of  the  people's  culture.  For  defease,  it 
is  better  than  fortifications  of  rock,  better  than  batteries  to  guard  the 
harbors,  than  armies  to  defend  our  treasuries,  than  navies  to  guard  our 
seas.  More  learned  institutions  may  and  ought  to  be  established,  but 
the  schoolhouse  must  never  be  nedeeted.  • 


ONLY  A  LITTLE  BOY.       .  107 

«  ONLY  A  LITTLE  BOY." 

\  "" • 

A  father  was  urging  his   little  son,  of  two-and-a-half  years,  to  take 

some  medicine. 

Holding  the  spoon  towards  him,  he  said, 

"  Come,  take  it  ]ike  a  man,  Birnie." 

"  But  pa,  1  am  not  a  man;  I  am  only 'a  little  hoy"  replied  the 
child,  with  a  pleading  emphasis  in  his  tones,  and  strange  earnestness  in 
bis  deep  blue  eyes. 

For  wise  reasons  the  child  has  been  recalled  ■  from  earth,  leaving  a 
thousand  precious  memories  clustering  around  the  desolated  nursery, 
'and  among  them  the  words  just  quoted.  Simple  as  they  may  seem, 
there  is  philosophy  \a  them.  They  contain  a  lesson  well  worth  learn- 
ing, and  so  plain  as  to  need  no  enforcing  comment.  It  is  a  wonder- 
ful mistake,  which  we  are ^11  so  apt  to  make,  that  of  forgetting  the 
"line  upon  line,  precept  upon  precept,"  by  which,  step  after  step,  our 
minds  were  brought  to  their  present  level,  and  we  ask-  our  little  ones 
by  one  mighty  effort,  to  stand  upon  the  same  platform  with  ourself. — - 
Remembering  our  own  slow  progress,  let  us  be  patient  with  their  weak- 
ness— making  due  allowance  for  them,  and  neither  expecting  nor  de- 
siriug  to  find  in  our  children  that  sobriety  and  decorum  of  manner, 
$which  is  the  result  only  of  years  and  experience. 

The  foregoing  remarks  from  the  Religious  Herald,  seem,  particularly- 
adapted  to  teachers  in  their  intercourse  with  their  pupils. 

Do  we  not  oftentimes  expect  too  much  from  our  pupils  ?— too  much 
patient  study,  too  much  sobriety  and  earnest  work?  Are  we  not, often 
disappointed  that  they  do  no  better,  when  if  we  would  but  reflect  a 
moment  we  should  feel  that  the  efforts  they  are  makingare  really  great 
and  the  results  far  more  than  we  have  any  right  to  look  for — they  are 
not  men  ;  they  are  only  "  little  boys  — fun-loving  boys,  joyous  and 
overflowing  with  mirth  and  happiness,  just  as  God  intended  boys  should 
be  j  and  the  little  tricks  and  jokes  which  cause  us  so  much  trouble 
and  which  we  labor  to  check — who  of  us  can  not  look  back  to  child- 
hood's days  and  recall  many  boyish  tricks  in  which  we  took  part ;  in 
how  few  did  malice  or  evil,  motives  bave  a  part?  who  of  us  feels  that 
his  manhood  is  any  the  less  happy  or  noble  in  consequence  !  Le't  us, 
then,  in  the  discipline  of  our  pupils  remember  that  the  things  whieh 
simply  annoy  us,  are  to  be  distinguished  widely  from  the  really,  will- 
fully wrong — and  may  it  be  our  daily  effort  so  to  teach  that  when  the 
.bovs  shall  be  men,  they  may  be  good  men,  wise  men,  such  men  as- 
hless the  world  while  they  liv£,  'and  hear  from  God's  own  lips  the 
"  well  done,"  when  they  die. 
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THE  EVERLASTING    MEMORIAL. 

.    %        _ 

Up  and  away,  like  the  dew  of  the  morning. 

Soaring  from  eatth  to  its  borne  in  the  sun  ; 
So  let  me  steal  away,  gently  aird  lovingly: 

Only  remeaibered  by  what  I  have  doue. 

My  name,  and  my  place,  and  'mj  tojoab  all  forgotten,    •  .'-, 
The  brief  race  of  time  well  and  patiently  run. 

So  let  me  pass  away,  peacefully,  silently, 
Only  remembered  by  what  I  have  done. 

Up  and  away  !  like  the  odors  of  sunset, 

That  sweeten  the  twilight  as  darkness  coaaes  On  ; 

So  be  my  life — a  thing  felt,  but  not  noticed. 
/And  I  but  remembered  by  what  I  ha^e  done. 

Yes,  like  the, fragrance  that  wanders  in  freshness 

WUen    the  flowers  that  it  came  from  are  closed  up  ;<u  J 

So  would  I  be  to  this  world's  weary  dwellers- — 
Only  remembered  by  what  I  have  done. 

Needs  there  the  praise  of  the  love- written  record. 

The  name  and  the  epitaph  graved  on  the  stone  '( 
The  things  we  have  lived  for,  let  them  be  our  story, 

We,  but  remembered  by  what  we  have  done. 

1  need  not  be  missed ;  if  my  life  Ins  been  bearing 
'  '  (As  its  summer  and  autumn  moved  silently  on,) 
The  bloom,  and  the  fruit,  \»ud  the  seed  of  its  season, 
I  shall  stil!  be  remembered  by- what  I  have  done. 

I  need  not  be  missed ;   if  another  succeed  me, 

To  reap  down  those  fields  which  in  spring  I  have  feOWB, 
/        He  who  ploughed  and  who  sowed  is  not  missed  hy  the-  re; 
He  is  only  remembered  by' what  he  has  done. 

Not  myself,  but  the  truth  that  in  life  I  have  spoken. 

Not  myself,  but  the  seed  that  in  life  I  have  sown. 
Shall  pass  on  to  ages — all  about -me  forgotten, 

Save  the  truth  I  have  spoken,  the  things  I  have  done. 

So  let  my  living  be,  so  be  my  dying — 

So  let  my  name  be  unbla.zoned,  unknown — 

Unpraised  and  unmissed,  I  shall  yet  beTemeaibeted  : 
Yes,  but  remembered  by  what  I  have  done. 


.fh 
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THE  ART  OF  READING  THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE. 


The  art  of  reading  with  propriety,  is  a  matter  of  so  much  utility  and 
importance  toman,  in  the  various  departments  of  society,  that  it  is 
greatly  to  be  regretted,  so  necessary  a  part  of  education  should  be  al- 
most totally  neglected,  by  the  most  of  Teachers  in  the  common  schools  '. 
of  our  country.  The  source,  from  which  this  incapacity  arises,  is  either 
natural  or  artificial.  That  the  cause  of  bad  reading  is  not  natural  will 
appear  evident  by  considering,  that  there  are  few  persons,  who,. in  pri- 
vate discourse,  do  not  deliver  their  sentiments  with  propriety'andforce, 
when  they  speak  in  earnest.  Here  then  is  an  unerring  standard  fixed 
for  reading  justly  and  forcibly  ;  'which  is  to  adopt  the  same  easy  and 
natural  mode  in  reading,  that  we  use  in  private  conversation.  This 
natural  mode  would  certainly  be  adopted,  were  we  not,  in  early  life, 
taught  a  different  way,  with  tones  and  cadences,  different  from  those 
which  are  used  in  cotnmon  conversation ;  and  this  artificial  method  is 
substituted  instead  of  the  natural  one,  in  all  performances  at  school,  as 
well  as  in  reading.  To  correct,  in  some  degree,  this  artificial  manner, 
it  will  be  •  ■  T-sary  to  unfold  the  real  source  of  errors  in  the  art  of  read- 
'ing;  partly  arising  from  the  ignorance  of  instructors,  and  partly  from 
defects  and  imperfections  in  the  -very  art  of  writing  itself. 

The  principal  objects  to  be  attained  by  reading  are  three.  1st.  To 
acquire  knowledge.  26.  To  assist  the  memory  to  retain  this  knowledge 
when  acquired,  and  thirdly,  to  communicate  it  to  others.  The  two 
first  are  answered  by  silent  reading;  but  to  communicate  knowledge  to 
others,  loud  reading  is  neoessary.  The  structure  of  written  language 
has  Been  sufficiently  regarded  to  answer  the  ends  of  acquiring  knowl- 
edge and  assisting  the  memory;  but  this  written  language  is  by  no 
means  calculated  to  answer  the  ends  of  reading  aloud,  as  it  contains  no , 
visible  marks,  or  articles,  which  are  essential  to  a  just  ddivejy.  Had 
the  art  of  writing  a  sufficient  number  of  marks  and  signs,  to  point  out 
the  variety  of  tones  and  cadences,  the  art  of  reading  with  propriety  at 
sight,  might  be  rendered  as  easy  and  certain,  as  singing  at  sight. 

The  general  sources  of  that  impropriety  and  badness  of  reading, 
which  so  generally  prevails,  are  the  unskilfulness  of  masters,  who  teach 
the  fir?t  rudiments  of  reading,  the  erroneous  manner  which  the  young 
scholar  adopts,  through  the  negligence  of  the  Teacher  in  not  correcting 
small  faults  at  first ;  bad  habits  gained  by  imitating  particular  persons, 
.in  a  certain  tone  or  chant  in  reading,  which  is  regularly  transmitted 
from  one  class  to  another.  Besides  these,  there  is  ofte  fundamental 
error  in  the  common  method  of  teaching  children  to  read,  which  gives 
a  wrong  bias,  and  leads  the   pupil  ever  after  blindfold  from  the  right 
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patb;  under  the  guidance  of  false  rules.  Instead  of  supA*W  by  bml 
instruction,  and  habit,  any  deficiency -or  error  which  may  he  in  th-«rf 
of  writing,  Teachers  are  negligent  in  perfecting  their  scholars  in"  the 
right  use  of  them,  and  a  their  mode  of  instruction,  have  hud  down 
hhQ  rales)  by  the  government  of  which,  it  is  impossible  to  read  natu- 
rally. 

The  art  of  pointing,  in  its  present  state,  has  reference  to  nothing 'but 

the  grammatical  construction  of  sentences,  or  to  the  different  ■proportion 

of  pauses    in  point   of  time ;  through    want  of  others,  however,    some 

Teachers  have  used  the  stops  as  marks  of  tones  also.     That  they  can- 

not  answer  this  end  is  certain,  for  the  tones  preceding  pauses  and  rcsis 

in  discourse,   are  numerous  and  various,  according  to  the  sense  of  ths 

words,  the  emotions  of  the  mind,  or  the  exertions  of  fancy;  each  of  which 

would  require  a  distinct  mark,  and  cannot  be  represented  by  so  smail 

a  number  as  four  or  five  which  are  used  as  stops.     Masters  have  given 

what  they  call  proper  tones  to  their  scholars  in  reading,  by  annexing 

artificial  tones  to  the  stops,  which  noway  correspond  to  those  which  are 

&§f'j  1(4  dis-.-ourig,   :  The  comma,  semicolon,  and  colon,  are  pronounced 

In  the  same  forte;  and  only  differ  in   point  of  time,  as  two   or  three  to 

q^q-  whilst  the  period  is  marked  by  a  different  tone.  The. one  consists 

in  a  uniform  elevation,  and  the  other-   in  as  uniform    depression  of  the 

voice,  which  occasions  that  disagreeable  monotony,   which  so  generally 

prevails  in  reading,  and  which  destroys  all  propriety  and  force. 

Here  then  is  the  chief  source  of  that  unnatural  manner  of  reading 
which  tfeeeswily  defeats  .all  elegance  and  gracefulness  in  private  and 
public  reading,  for  the  sight  of  the  stops,  as  naturally  excites  the  tones 
which  the  pupil  was  early  taught  to  associate  with  tliem,  as  the  sight  of 
the  words  excites  their  pronunciation  ;  and  thus  the  habit  of  reading 
will  only  serve  .to 'confirm  him  in  t|re  faulty  manner  which  he  has  ac- 
quired. It"  must  be  obvious  on  the  least  inquiry,  that  the  most  effec- 
tual method  of  introducing  a  good  manner  of  reading,  would  be  the 
giving  due  encouragement  to  a  sufficient  number  of  skilful  Teachers,  to 
teach  that  art  by  a  well  digested  system 'of  rules  ;  instead  of  leaving  it 
to  the  most  ignorant  of  mankind  in  the  first  rudiments ;  the  conse- 
quence of  which  ha3  been,  that  most  boys  are  either  perverted  by  false 
rules,  or  having  no  rules  to  guide  them,  take  up  any  manner  which 
chance  throws  in  their  way,  or  imperceptibly  yield  to  the  influence  f 
bad  examples. 

A  just  delivery  consists  in  a  distinct  articulation  of  words,  pronounced 
in  proper  tones  suitably  vaiied  to  the  sense  and  the  emotions  of  the 
mind;  with  due  attention  to  accent;  to  emphasis  in  its  several  grada- 
tions; to  rests  or  pauses  of  the  voice,  in  proper  places  and  well  meas- 
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-ured  degrees  of  time ;  and  the  whole  aecooapanieof  with  expressive 
looks,  and  significant* gestures.  A  good  articulation  consists  in  giving 
every  letter  in  a  syllable,  its  due  proportion  of  sound,  according  to  the 
most  approved  custom  of  pronouncing  it ;  and  in,  making  such  a  dis- 
tinction between  the  syllables,  of  which  the  words  are.  composed,  that 
the  ear  shall  without  difficulty  acknowledge  their  number;  and  easily' 
perceive  to  which  syllahle  each  letter  belongs.  Inattention  to  these 
points  occasions  an  iodist;oet,  quick,  and  weak  articulation.  The  faults 
of  articulation,  and  iuability  to  pronounce  certain  letters,  can  never  be 
cured  by  precept  alone;  these  must  be  remedied  by  a  person  skilled  in 
the  causes  of  those  faults;  who  by  teaching  each  individual  how  to  use 
the  organs  of  speech  rightly,  and  by  showing  them  the  proper  position 
of  the  tongue,  and  lips.  Distinctness  is  the  most  essential  points  ia 
articulation.  Indistinctness,  the  greatest  .fault",  is  occasioned  by  too 
great  a  precipitancy  pfspeeeh.  To  this,  hasty  delivery  which  drops 
some  letters,  and  pronounces  others  and  clusters  words  together,  is 
owing  that  thick,  mumbling  utterasce  which  so  much  prer-aus.  The 
best  method  to  correct  too  quick  an-  utterance,  is  to  read  aloud  passages 
chosen  for  that  purpose,  (  such  as  srfbo.ii ad  with  long  and  anus'cuJN 
words,)'  and  to  read  at  certain  stated  times,  much  slower  than  the  sense 
and  just  speaking  would  require.  Moderation  in  pronouncing -is  essen- 
tial to  just  delivery.  Precipitancy  of  speech  confounds' all  articjilatioq 
and  meaning.  Whe»*e  there  is  a  uniform,  rapid  utterance,  there  can- 
not be  any  strong  emphasis,  natural  tones,  or  just  elocution,  [n  order 
to  acquire  a  •  forcible  pronunciation,  read  aloud  in  the  open  air,  and 
with  all  the  exertion  you  can  command  ;  let  all  consonant  rounds  be 
expressed  with  a  full  percussion  of  the  breath,  and  a  forcible  action  of 
the  organs  employed  in  forming  them  ;  and  let  all  the  vowei  sounds 
have  a  full  and  bold  utterance.  Ever?  word  consisting  of  more  than 
one  syllable,  should  be  pronounced  with  its  proper  accent.  Every  word 
of  more  than  one  syllable  has  one  accented  syllable.  When  the  accent 
is  on  the  consonant,-  the  syllable  should.be  pronounced  with  a  quick 
and  .forcible  percussion,  when  the  accent  is  on  the  vowel,  the  percas- 
sion  should  be  less  forcible  and  the  syllable  should  be  lengthened.  In 
accenting  words,  the  general  custom  and  a  good  ear  are  the  best  guides; 
observing  at  the  same  time,  that  accent  should  be  regulated  by  the 
number  and  nature  of  simple  sounds,  and  not  by  any  arbitrary  rules  of 
quantity.  The  essence  of  English  words  consists  in  accent;  as  that 
©f  syllables  in  articulation.  All  persons  who  pronounce  tforcis  proper* 
ly,  of  course  lay  the  accent  right,  as  that  is  part  of  pronunciation  ;  an** 
never  fail  to  do  so  in  conversation.  The  simple  and  easy  rule  should 
be  adopted  in  reading,  to  lay  the  accent  always  on    the  same   syllable, 
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and  the  same  letter  of  the  syllable,  which  they  usually  do  in  common 
discouase,  and  take  care  not  to  lay  any  accent  upon  any  other  syllable. 
Emphasis  discharges  the  same  office  in  sentences,  as  accent  does  in  words. 
Accent  connects  syllable's  together,  and  forms  them  into  words;*  &  empha- 
sis forms  them  into  sentences,  or  members  of  a  sentence.  Accent  dig- 
nifies syllables,  emphasis,  ennobles  *brds,  and  presents  them  in  a  stron- 
ger light  to  the  understanding.  Were  there  no  accents,  words  wculd 
be  resolved  into  their  original  syllable's ;  were  there  no  emphasis,  sen- 
tences would  be  resolved  into  their  original  words;  and  consequently 
the  hearer  would  be  under  the  necessity  of  first  making  out  the  words 
and  afterwards  their  .meaning.  The  necessity  of  observing  propriety  of 
emphasis  is  so  great,  that  the  true  meaning  of  words  cannot  be  conveyed 
without  it.  The  same  individual  words,  arranged  in  the  same  order, 
may  hare  several  different  meanings,  according  to  the  placing  of  the 
emphasis.  Such  is  the  importance  of  rightly  placing  the  emphasis, 
that  the  whole  life  and  spirit  of  reading  depend  upon  it.  If  the  em- 
phasis be  placed  wro.ng,  the  sense  will  be  entirely,  confused.  In  order 
to  know  which  is  the  emphatical  word  in  a  sentence,  consider  the  whole 
design,  the  reader  must-  study  to  attain  a  just  conception  of  the  force 
and  spirit  of  the  sentiments,  which  he  is  to  pronounce.  Tr>  lay  the 
emphasis  with  exact  propriety,  is  a  constant  exercise  of  good  sense  and 
attention.  It  requires  a  true  and  just'taste,  and  will  arise  from  feeling 
belicately  ourselves,  and  from  judging  accurately,  what  will  best  strike 
the  feelings  of  others.  Care  should  be  taken  not  to  use  emphatical 
words  too  often.  The  reader  should  observe  strictly  the  manner  he  uses 
to  distinguish  one  word  from  another  in  conversation  ;  for  in  familiar 
discourse  we  seldom  fail  to  express  ourselves  emphatically,  and  always 
place  the  emphasis  right.  The  same  natural  mode  "should  be  adopted 
in  reading,  and  the  reader  will  have  an  infallible  rule  of  laying  the  em- 
phasis right  in  all  sentences,  the  meaning  of  which  he  comprehends. 
Pauses  are  equally  necessary  to  the  reader  and  to  the  hearer.  To  the 
reader,  that  he  may  breathe  and  relieve  the  organs  of  speech  from  too 
long  action.  To  the  hearer,  that  the  ear  may  be  relieved  from  sound 
continued  too  long,  and  that  the  understanding  may  have  time  to  mark 
the  distinction  of  sentences,  and  their  several  members,  Pauses  in 
reading,  must  be  governed  by  the  same  manner,  in  which  we  utter  our- 
selves in  ordinary  sensible  conversation.  The  first  attention  of  every 
one  who  reads,  is  to  be  clearly  understood  by  all  who  hear  them.  Much 
depends  for  this  purpose  on  the  proper  pitch,  and  management  of  the 
voice.  The  quantity  of  sound,  necessary  to  fill  a  large*  space,  is  much 
smaller  than  is  generally  imagined;  and  to  the  being  well  heard,  and 
clearly  understood,  a  good   and  distinct  articulation   contributes  more, 
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than  power  of  voice.  Possessed  of  that,  a  man  with  a  weak  voice,  has 
infinite  advantages  over  the  strongest  without  it.  If  the  voice  be  weak, 
and  the  articulation  good,  the  attention  of  the  hearers  will  be  propor- 
tionably  greater,  that  they  may  not'  miss  any  thing  that  is  said.  The 
best  rule  for  a  reader  to  observe  is  never  to  utter  a  greater  quantity  of 
voice  than  he  can  afford  without  pain  to  himself,  or  any  extraordinary 
effect.  There  is  not  an  act  of  the  mind,  an  exertion  of  the  fancy ;  or  an 
emotion  of  the  heart,  which  has  not  its  peculiar  tone,  or  note  of  the 
voice,  by  which  it  is  to  be  expressed;'  and  which  is  suited  exactly  to 
the  degree  of  internal  feeling.  There  are  very  few,  who  have  not  an 
accurate  use  of  emphasis,  pauses,  and  tones,  when  they  speak  their  sen- 
timents in  earnest  discourse  ;  and  the  reason  that  they  have  not  the 
same  use  of  them  in  reading,  may  be  traced  to  the  very  defective  and 
erroneous  method  in  which  the  art  of  reading  is  taught         T.  S.  B. 
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It  is  the  nature  of  a  child  to  imitate  what  is  around  it.  The  influ- 
ence of  example  is  as  certain  as  the  action  of  the  air  upon  the  body*  — 
Influences  educate  the  child  long  before  it  is  large  enough  to  be  sent 
from  home  to  school.  It  is  in  the  unwritten,  unspoken  teachings  of 
home  in  our  tenderest  years  that  our  destiny  has  its  beginnings.  Ev- 
ery word,  tone,  look,  frown,  smile  and  tear,  witnessed  in  childhood, 
performs  its  part  in  training  rhe  infant  for  eternity.  Instruction  should 
begin  early,  but  let  it  be  oral>  and  consist  chiefly  of  a  few  moral  pre- 
cepts, Bible  stories",  and  chaste  fables.  A  great  error  in  our  times  is 
the  pressing  of  the  infantile  mind,  cranimi'ng  the  memory  with  what 
the  child  does  not  understand",  and  at  the  same  time,  so  compressing 
and  cramping  it  as  to  prevent  the  proper  physical  development,  and 
impair  the  reasoning  faculties 

1  Another  of  the  alarming  evils  in  our  day  is  the  circulation  of  demor- 
alizing publications.  Earnest,  warning  entreaties  on  this  subject  have 
often  fallen  from  the  pulpits.  But  the  warning  can  not  be  too  often  re- 
peated. The  influence  of  immoral  prints  and  books  is  calculated  more 
than  anything  else  to  corrupt  the  morals,  and  enfeeble  the  intellects  of 
the  juvenile  portion  of  our  country.  To  circulate  such  publications  is 
a  serious  offence  against  Grod  and  man;  and  yet  I  fear  greatly  it  is  a 
growing  evil;  nor  do  I  see  any  corrective  so  available,  so  potential  and 
so  practical,  as  family  government  and  instruction.  Let  the  home  be 
for  amusement,  pleasure,  knowledge  and  religion,  as  attractive  as  pos- 
sible.— Dr.   Scott. 
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CULTIVATING  if  E  FACULTY  OF  SPEECE 


There  is  a  power  which  each  man  should  cultivate  according  to  big 
abilitv,  bat.  which  is  very  much  nfcglfjet&i  in  the  mass  of  .the  people, 
an  d  that  ia  the  power  of  utterance!  A  man  was  not  made  to  shut  up 
his  mind  in  itself;  but  to  give  it  voice  and  exchange  it  for  other  minds. 
Speech  is  one  of  oar  grand  distinctions  from  the  JbruSe.  Oar  power 
over  others  lies  not. so  ranch  in  the  .amount  of  thought  within  us,  as  in 
the  power  of  bringing  it  out.  A  man  of  Spre  than  usual  intellectual 
vi£or,  mav,  for  want  of  expression,  be  a  cipher  without  significance  in 


does  a  nean  mfJus  :,-\  bat  be  greatlylids 

intellect,   b'j  giving    distinct  imd    forcible  utterance    to    his 

We   under  selv   -    bjftter,    our    conceptions    grow 

:;  'i  clear  to  others. 

pen  U  a   great  deal  upon  our  power  of  ucter- 

iactioa  bet  ween    what  are  called    gentlemen 

that  the  ;  .iter  ;*.'•  awkward  in  manners,  and 

by.  :•  learners,  gnce  and  foree  of  utter - 


society.     And  not;  on 


clearer  by    '  : 

Our  social  ri 
aace.  The  pi 
aWd  t\:::  vulgatj 


Dreai 


ruie  oi 


com 
nin 


want  of' cultivation  or  without   !*rk&fiibg  his  meaning,  by  a  con-' 

/    m    '      .'   coil    itini.atioa — can    not  take    tup  place  to 

■  good  seas*3    entitles  him.     To.have    inter- 

ge  with  resj  people,  we  lou^a  ^peat  their  I.mguage. —  Chan- 
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BY  WM.    M.    COLEMAN,  ESQ. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Educational  Association  : 

You  have  called  me  through  your  Executive  Committee  to 
address  you  upon  this  interesting  occasion.  To  me  have  you  as- 
signed the  honorable  duty  of  speaking  a  word  in  behalf  of  those 
ideas  which  it  is  the  aim  of  this  Association  to  realize.  And  how 
these  ideas  unfold  themselves  !  how  they  expand  into  larger  and 
fairer  proportions  and  stretch  far,  far  away  into  regions  where  the 
logic  of  the  understanding  can  no  longer  pursue  them,  but  where 
they  take  form  as  creatures  of  the  higher  imagination  and  where 
they  must  be  spoken  of  in  the  mystic  language  of  song  ! 

Yet  inspiring  as  is  the  theme,  however  deep  the  interest  I  may 
feel  in  the,  educational  development  of  our  country  and  especially  af 
Xorth  Carolina,  I  am  but  too  keenly  aware  of  my  own  unfitness  for 
the  task  which  your  kindness  has  imposed. 

I  had  wished,  therefore,  that  your  choice  had  fallen  upon  some 
other  than  myself,  some  one  of  our  number  whose  more  varied  expe- 
rience and  whose  more  mellowed  intelligence  would  have  been  .the 
source  of  greater  profit,  some  one  who  had  lived  along  with  the 
progress  of  the  state,  whose  participation  in  the  drama  of  the  past 
would  have  given  him  an  accuracy  and  a  vigor  to  which  another 
could  not  aspire,  some  one,  in  short,  who  could  speak  from  personal 
observation  and  action,  as  lam  compelled  to  speak  from  history. 
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Here. I  must  ask  your  indulgence  and  beg  you  to  attribute  any 
error  rather  to  the  intellect  than  to  the  heart. 

Since  our  last  annual  meeting  I  have  been  informed  of  nothing 
particularly  calculated  to"  promote  the  cause  of  education  amongst 
us  at  present,  or  to  give  rise  to  any  pleasant  anticipations  for  the 
future.  The  war-cloud  still  hangs  over  us  like  an  incubus.  Battle 
still  smok#s  along  our  shores.  All  attention  and  ail  effort  still  lie 
in  the  same  direction.  In  the  midst  of  a  revolution  so  pregnant 
-with  the  future,  our  modest  Association  must  from  necessity  remain 
to  a  great  extent  dormant.  In  this  universal  hubbub  we  can  have 
but  few  chances  of  being  heard,  still  fewer  of  making  any  deep  im- 
pression on  the  public  mind.  If  we  look,  within  ourselves — within 
«ur  own  circle— the  prospect  is  sad  enough,  if  we  look  beyond,  into 
the  world  without,  gloom  hangs  her  sable  curtains  still  darker. — 
Hence  it  may  be  asked,  what  need  of  meeting  at  all,  then  ?  Why 
continue  this  annual  assembling  of  ourselves  together  ?  *  , 

The  reasons  are  many,  and  to  the  friends  of  education,  at  least, 
they  are  obvious.  The  very  fact  that  the  claims  which  we  press  are 
about  to  be  neglected,is  in  itself  the  weightiest  reason  whyVe  should 
put  forth  more  strenous  efforts.  Are  we  to  give  up  without  a  strug- 
gle this  Association  which  we  have  watched  over  and  cherished  with 
almost  maternal  care  ?  Are  we  to  withdraw  our  support  at  a  time 
when  it  is  most  of  all  required  ?  If  so,  then  we  are  unworthy  and 
incapable  of  the  great  enterprise  which  we  have  undertaken.  We 
shall  be  weighed  in  the  balances  and  found  wanting,  because  our.  de- 
votion was  too  .weak  to  stand  the  test  of  toil  and  patience. 

Another  reason  why  we  should  continue  our  meetings  is,  that  we 
may  gather  instruction  from  the  past,  arrange  our  plans  for  the  fu- 
ture and  mutually  cheer  and  encourage  .each  other  in  this  our  season 
of  adversity. 

The  present  distracted  state  of  affairs  cannot  always  continue.— 
The  longest  wars  must  have  an  end,  and  where  will  the  termination 
of  the  present  conflict  find  us — I  mean  where  will  it  find  our  educa- 
tional interests  ?  It  will  be  well  for  us  if  it  find  us  girded  and  with 
our  staves  in  our  hands.  It  will  be  a  fortunate  thing  for  us  if  we 
are  ready  for  the  events  which  the  New  Life  about  to  begin  its' exis- 
tence shall  bring  forth  with  it.  For  under  no  circumstances  can  our 
domestic  relations  or  our  relations  to  the  world  be  the  same  as  here- 
tofore. 

In  vain  will  you  seek  to  find -where*  a  gigantic  revolution  has  left 
unscathed  the  religion  of  a  nation  or  permitted  the  currents  of  its 
literature  to  flow  in  their  former  channels.     The  State,  the   Church 
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and  Literature  are  so  intimately  blended  that  you  cannot  act    upon 
the  one  and  leave  the  other  undisturbed.     Deeply  rooted  as  they  are" 
in  human  nature  their  respective  origins  are  coetaneous  and  the  pre- 
ponderance of  any  one  is  the  exponent  of  the  existing  civilization. 

In  the  barbarous  ages  when  man  had  to  fit  the  earth  for  his  hab- 
itation, when  the  slayer  of  savages  beasts  and  more  savage  men  was 
entitled  to  the  honors  of  a  demi-god,  the  state  held  undivided  rule. 
The  chieftain  .who  owed  his  position  to  his  strong  right  arm  was 
likewise  the  priest  and  the  sage,  hence  there  was  little  danger  of 
treasonable  teachings  in  politics  or  heretical  doctrines  in  religion. 

It  was  a  great  step  in  the  history  of  progress  when  moral  power 
began  to  make  itself  felt,  when  the  church  opened  her  doors  to  re- 
ceive the  victim  of  oppression,  when  she  commanded  in  her  thunder 
tones  of.  authority  the  royal  marauder  to  cease  from  his  pillage- 
True  this  was  to  grow  to  the  extent  of  toe-kissings,  Huss  and  Bruno 
burnings  and  I  know  not  what  other  absurdities  in  the  Theologies  ; 
but  upon  the  whole  we  have  causo  to  be  thankful.  .This  was  the  age 
of  the  Church's  rule. 

The  preponderance  of  the  literary  influence  (I  us©  the  term  in  its 
widest  sense)  is  the  index  of  the  highest  civilization.  It  is  here, 
gentlemen,  that  we  owe  our  allegianee  ;  this  i3  to  be  the  new '  gov- 
ernment which  it  shall  be  our  object  to  establish.  It  has  not  yet 
been  recognized  ;  hardly,  as  de  facto,  but  Ave*  can  see  at  intervals, 
here  and  there,  some  indications  of  the  wished  for  millennium,  some 
'bright  beams  from  the  long  expected  morning.  There  is  land  ahead, 
though  men  cast  church  bells  into  cannon  instead  of  beating  their 
swords  into  plough-shares  !  This  future  era  of  which  the  prophet 
lias  spoken  and  the  poet  has  sung,  is  no  figment  of  the  imagisation, 
but  shall  be  a  living  reality — whose  earnest  is  given  in  the  onward 
march  of  our  race  up  to  the  present  period.  But  many  a  generation 
shall  pass  away  before  this  gentle  reign  shall  be  ushered  in.  Let  us 
have  faith  in  humanity,  let  us  remember  that  we  are  partakers  in 
its  nature,  that  we  live  with  its  existence,  and  gather  hope  and  cour- 
age from  the  reflection,  let  us  remember,  and  let  the  thought  rouse 
us  like  the  sound  of  a  tr-umpet,  that  in  laboring  in  behalf  of  the 
cause  of  education  we  are  bringing  the  noblest  offering  to  its  shrine. 

It  is  well,  therefore,  that  we  have  met  together,  and  it  is  well  to 

comfort  one  another  with  these  words. 

r> :*. 4.,  „.n i-j. i.-   - i.*  „ i__i_  i._  a.  -    ' .     •  ". 


Permit  me  to  call  your  attention  more- particularly  to  two  po 
These  are  : 

1.  The  importance  of  the  Common  Schools  ; 

2.  The  obligation  of  the  State  to  sustain  them 


ints. 
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The  field  of  discussion  is  a  wi$e^one.  There  is  immense  room  fer 
reflection,  for  originality,  for  eloquence.  Of  course  I  shall  not  at- 
tempt to  cover  the  whole  ground,  but  shall  Be  satisfied  if  I  can  .suc- 
ceed in  sajing  anything  to  rouse  us  up'  to  a  livelier  sense  of  the 
magnitude  of  this  great  question. 

Upon  the  first  point  then,  the  importance  of  the  Common  Schools. 
it  seems  almost  useless  to  enlarge.  We  know' something  of  ignoran.ce 
and  we  know  something  of  intelligence.  We  know  the  withering, 
blighting  effect'of  the  one  and  we  know  the  blessings  which  are  be- 
stowed by  the  other.  xAnd  they  are  blessings  of  which  we  stand  sadly 
in  need.  It  is  not  worth  while  to  disguise  matters  among  ourselves. 
It  will  be  best  to  lay  aside  that  vain  glorious  spirit,  that  empty 
boasting  which  so  much  characterizes  the  American  people,and  rather 
profit  by  the  adage  which  says,  4-  to  know  ourselves  diseased  is  half 
the  cure."  The  fact  is,  that  in  many  sections  and  in  many  respects, 
w.e  are  the  most  ignorant  nation  upon  the  face  of  the  earth  which 
claims  to  be. civilized.    . 

If  this  be  true,  then  the  necessity  of  the  Common  Schools  is  a  fact 
which  stands'  Out  so  plain,  so  bold  and  so  prominent,  that  I  think 
there  are  none  here  who  will  attempt  to  moderate  it. 

Every  interest  which  we  have  demands  that  these  schools  be  kept 
up.  If  we  have  any  regard  for  the  rising  generation,  any  wish'  to 
lessen  _the  amount  of  crime,  any  desire  to  have  a  true  gospel  preached 
from  our  pulpits,  any  hope  of,  a  profounder  philosophy,  a  more  sci- 
entific ethics  and  a  richer  literature,  if  we  feel  any  interest  in  the 
fate  of  posterity,  any  interest  in  the  perpetuation  Of  our  civil  and 
religious  liberty,  we  must  diffuse  intelligence. 

The  great  blessing  of  these  schools,  however,  is  seen  in  the  fact, 
that  a  poorer  class  of  children  receive  an  education  there,  who  must 
otherwise  go  without  it.  Every  man  cannot  send  his  sons  and  his 
daughters  to  high  schools  and  colleges.  There  must  be  those  who 
must  till  the  soil  and  labor  in  the  work  shop.  And  these  are  to  be 
the  bone  and  sinew  of  the  country.  These  will  constitute  the  great 
mass  of  the  citizens.  These  will  be  the  voters  and  the  soldiers  of 
the  next  generation.  Their  prosperity  will  be  the  prosperity  of  the 
country,  and  it  will  be  to  them  that  the  country  shall  appeal  in  the 
days  of  her  peril  atid  her  adversity.  Are  they  then  to  be  classified 
with  the  horse,  the  cotton  gin  and  the  steam  engine,  to  be  contem- 
plated from  the  single  stand-point  of  labor,  as  just  so  much  muscle 
and  bone,  ca|£able  of  performing  a  given  amount  of  work  in  a  given 
time  ?  Are  we  to  introduce  no  other  terms  into  our  Political  Econ- 
omy ?     Shall  we  never  learn  that  man  is  a   Grod-given   soul,    which 
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has  an  infinite  deep  of  Hope  and  Fear  and  Joy  and  Sorrow  within 
it  ?  Are  these  children  upon  whom  such  vital  interests  depend  to 
be  raised  up  in  igaorance  and  to  serve  blindly  their' more  fortunate 
and  more  intelligent  fellow-citizens  ?  There  is  but  one  alternative. 
Either  they  must'be  intelligent  enough  to  know  and  appreciate  their  . 
rights  and  interests  as  freemen,  Or  they  will  sink  down,  down,,  and 
their  masters  will  rise  above  them,  and  Liberty  will  take  its  flight 
and  leave  behind  a  nation  of  slaves. 

To  say  that  this  will  be  the  case  under  such  circumstances  is   not 
idle  talk.     For  confirmation  read  the  history  of   mankind  in    every 
country  and  in  every 'age  down  to  this  present  day  of  October,  eigh-  ' 
teen  hundred  and  sixty-two.     But  let  us  refer  to  the  historic  annals 
more  at  length  to  make  this  truth  still  more  apparent. 

There  .was  a  time  in  the  history  of  the  world  when   any  one    who 
was  in  favor  of  educating  what  are  called  the  lower  orders  of  society,  ■ 
was  looked  upon  as  a  madman  or  a- fool.     Of  course  this  was  an  age 
of   unlimited  ignorance  and  tyranny,  for  the  two  always  go  hand  in  . 
hand.     It  was  an  age  when  rulers  governed  with  a  rod  of  iron,when 
these  rulers  claimed  to  be  commissioned  from  the  Most  High  to  gov- 
ern and  their  people  commanded  by  him  to  obey.     The  priests  who 
had  charge  of  the  religious  education  of  people  told  them  more  zeal- 
ously of  the  duties  they  owed  to  their  superiors  than  the  duties  they 
owed  to  their  Grod.     The  priests  lent  their  whole    influence   to    the 
support  of  despotism,  and  despotism  filled  the  pockets  of  the  priests 
with  money  in  return.     The  nobles  and  eclesiastics  lived  in    splen- 
did mansions,  fared  sumptuously  every  day,  and  were  clothed  in  pur 
pie  and  fine  linen.     With  the  lower  orders,  however,  it  was   not    so  . 
well.     True  they  were  the  vast  majority,  true  it  was. owing  to  their 
industry  and  skill  that  their  lordly  masters  were  able    to    dwell    in 
palaces  and  feast  on  the  fat.  of  the  land,  it  was  their  sweat  and  their 
blood  that  granted  to  thenl  their  possession?,  but  what    of  that'? — 
The  cloud. of  ignorance  was  resting  upon  them,  their  hands  were  tied 
their  cries  were  stifled  :  they  were  blind  Sampsons  grinding  in    the 
mills  of  their  oppressors. 

It  has  not  been,  however,  in  Catholic  countries  and  times  alone, 
that  the  foul  indignity  of  keeping  the  people  in  ignorance  in  order , 
to  enslave  them  has  been  committed.  In  Protestant  England  we 
may  find  perhaps  the  most  ignorant  nation  in  Europe.  Sir  William 
Hamilton  gives  the  reason  when  he  asks,  "  What  could  be  expected 
from  a  parliament,  which  as  it  did  not  represent  the  general  interest 
was  naturally  hostile  to  the  general  intelligence  of  the  people  ? — 
What  could  be  expected  of  a  church,  which  dreaded  in  the  diffusion 
of  knowledge  a  reform  of  its  own  profitable  abuses  ?" 
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Bufc  bring  these  remarks  nsarer  home.  Are  there  none  amongst 
us  who  would  inaugurate  the  same  system  of  abuse  if  they  had  the 
power  ?  None/  whose  darling  idea  it  is  to  bring  about  the  same  state 
of  things  described  by  Sir  William  T  Few  if  any  are  yet  bold  enough 
to  proclaim  such  wishes  publicly,  but  if  we  may  judge  of  real  senti- 
ments by  casual  expressions,  insinuations,  and  the  like,  we  have' men 
who  bitterly  oppose  every  scheme  which  proposes  the  intellectual 
advancement  of  the  people.  Among  these  are  to  be  fo'und  .  those 
sages  who  have  concluded  republican  government  a  failure,  the  de- 
claration of  independence  a  chimera,  and,  who  are  willing  to  borrow 
institutions  and  forms  of  government  from  the  woim  out  aud  rickety 
despotisms  of  Europe,  an<£  impose  them  on  a  people  long  used  to 
freedom.  •  . 

•  To  prevent  such  a  state  of  things  we  must  be  constantly  on  our 
guard.  Eternal  vigilance  is- the  price  of  liberty.  It  is  in  times 
like  the  present  that  power  is  usurped.  The  peculiar  circumstances 
are  plead  in  justification,  and  the  people,  always  honest,  yield  their 
rights,  thinking  it  all  for  the  best,  until  they  awake  from  their  dream? 
find  themselves  duped,  and  that  they  no  longer  have  any  rights  to 
surrender.  This  brings  us  back  to  our  original  proposition,  which 
is  our  only  safety,  our  only  hope  in  the  perpetuation  of  a  republi- 
can government  which  shall  be  one  in  reality  as  well  as  one  in  name, 
is  the  education  of  the  people.  And  this  not  yet  for  awhile  in  the 
venerable  University,  but  in  the  substantial  Common  Schopl.  where 
the}'  may  learn  their  rights  as  freemen  and  learn  to  serve  their  coun- 
try and  their  fellow  men. 

But. in  the  present  crisis  the  importance  of  the  .Common  Schools 
is  .particularly  apparent,  and  the  reasons'why  we  should  labor  in 
their  behalf  likewise  particularly  cogent. 

Speculators,  politicians  and  all  are  eager  in  the- race  for  the  golden 
prizes,  and  the  dazzle  of  military  glory  has  fascinated  the  aspiring 
youths  of  the  country.  Under  such  circumstances  the  suVject  of 
education  becomes  tedious,  and  this  is  the  reason  why  we  should 
exert  ourselves  the  more.  Now  is  the  time  for  us  to  wake  up  and 
bestir  ourselves  if  there  ever  was  such  a  time,  for  there  are  those 
who  would  take  advantage  of  our  troubles  to  crush  out  these  schools 
to*which  they  have  ever  been  opposed.  So  als®,  certain  new  persons 
are  springing  up  in  these  revolutionary  times  with  indistinct  notions 
of  Aristocracy,  with  a  wonderful  admiration  for  English  institutions 
which  principles  they  are' unable  to  harmonize  with  the  popular  idea 
of  Free  Schools.  Add  these  to  other  circumstances  which  will  read- 
ily occur  to  your  minds  and  you  will' see,  that  with  all  the  toil    and 
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anxiety  which  has  been  expended  in  building  up  a  system  of  publie 
instruction,  just  as  the  fruit  is  beginning  to  ripen,  we  may  see  it 
snatched  suddenly  and  ruthlessly  away.  Eight  here  I  would  ask  a^ 
significant  question,  and  it  is  this.  If  a  free  government  must  be 
one  where  the  people  are  intelligent,  wh^at  must  be  the  character  of 
that  statesman  who  would  remove  the  means  of  public  instruction  ? 

Let  us  save  our  Common  Schools  at  all  haazards  The  favorites 
of  fortune  may  have  no  use  for  them,  but  they  are  an  inestimable 
blessing  to  the  poor. 

No  contingency  can  arise  which  would  warrant  impairing  their 
usefulness.  .Catmot  the  State  afford  this  mite  to  the  indigent  soldier 
whck  leaves  the  endearments  of  his  home  for  the  hardships  and  danv 
gers  of  the  camp  ?  Must  it  forever  "be  said  that  republics  are  un-r 
grateful ?  ' 

Many  fathers  have  gone  to  the  battle  field  who  are  unable  to>sup- 
port  their  children  at  school.  Their  hearts  have  ached,  and  their 
blood  has  been  poured  out  on  many  a  plain ;  and  their  hearts  shall 
continue  to  ache  and  their  blood  to  flow,  and  shall  these  men  be  for- 
. gotten  ?-  T-eir  helpless  orphans  stretch  forth  their  little  hands  to 
us  in  intuc  appeals.  Are  we  to  pass  them  by  in  cruel,  cold  neglect  ? 
None  but  he  whose  heart  is  as  colol  as  a  serpent,  whose  soul  "is  so 
steeped  in  ambition  or  avarice  as  to  be  insensible  to  the  wildest  cry 
of  wee,  would  reply  in  the  affirmative.  These  men  nave  a  right  to  . 
demand  from  the  State  that  their  sons  and  daughters  shall  not  grow 
up  in  ignorance  and  vice.     I  say  demand,  for'it  is  no  charity. 

Some  of  these  enemies  of  the  Free  Schools  are  so  implacable  in 
their  hatred  that  under  the  pretext  of  patriotism  they  even  ascribe 
to  the  educational  facilities  of  the  North  the  destruction  of  the  Union. 
•  Education  is  to  bear  the  odium. ,  Their  system  of  public  instruction 
is  said  to  be  fraught  with  danger  to  society,  to  be  the  fruitful  mother, 
of  all  the  isms'which  they  call  the  disgrace  of  the  age.  Now  if  this 
be  true  wfrat  is  the  inevitable  result  ?  Simply  this  :  that  darkness 
is  better  than  light,  that  our  institutions  can  only  exist  where  intel- 
ligence is  shut  out,  and  where  the  people  are  blinded  to  their  defects 
through  ignorance.  A  horrible  dilemma.  Who  is  prepared  to  ac- 
cept it? 

These  opponents  of  human  progress  have  a  wholesome  dread  of 
reform,  of  imprcTwa^Qt,  especially  of  "  isms."  But  they  forget  that 
Protestantism  is  an  ism  and  the  source  of  many  other  isms,  and  of 
civil  and  religious  liberty  into  the  bargain.  'These  bigots  merely 
repeat  the  old  dogma  of  Rome.  They  would  burn  every  book  which 
wa's  not  cut  to  fit  their  narrow  brain,  would  draw  and   quarter  the 
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^titer  or  the  speaker  who  advocated  what  they  thought  against  th* 
jjfeace  and  safety  of  the  State,  and  as  popular  education  is  the  main 
lever  in  removing  the!  prejudices  on  which  they  fatten,  they  mate 
Ibis  their  special  target.  Such  men  may  he  set  down  as  those  who 
We  darkness  rather  than  light  because  their  deeds  are  evil. 

There  is  another  class  of  opponents  for  whom  we  may  well  express 
a  profound  sympathy.     I  refer  to  the  peaceful  dreamers  of  the  good 
41d  times,  those  sleeping  stories  of  the  Arabian  legend.  *  The  electris 
,.<ash  nor  the  engine's  hiss  shall  break  their  deep  repose.     The  7*hirl- 
iirind  of  events  bearing  down  creeds  and  systems,  scattering  anciea? 
principles  and  making  way  for  that  which  is  to  come  ;  the  rush,  the 
^nr  and  the  confusion  in  the  grand  onward  march  of  humanity  pass 
iiiem  by  alike  unheeded.     They  have.no  eaf  to  hear  the   great   cry 
for  change  which  comes  up  from  the  thinking  men  in  all  quarters  of 
the  world.  ■   The  have  no  eye  to  see  the  everlasting  struggle  which  is 
going  on  between  the  Old  and  the  New.     French  revolutions,  reyp* 
hations  of  '48,  revolutions  in  literature  and  art,  revolutions  in  Phil-' 
$sophy,  in  Ethics,  in  Religion,  revolutions  in  manners  and  social  lifs 
disturb  them  not.     Venerable   sleepers  I    let   them    continue    their 
ireams  ;  harmless  fossils,  peace  to  their  slumbers,  for  they  shall  not 
always  last. 

We  have  now  e*een  something  of  the  importance  of  the  Common 
Schools.  We  h>ve  seen  some  of  the  blessings  we  may  expect  to  reap 
torn  them,  and  that  their  object  is  to  elevate  the  masses  of  the  peo- 
gle,  make  them  the  real  as  they  are  the  nominal  rulers  of  the  coun- 
try, bestow  an  intellectual  culture  which  will  smooth  and  adorn  our 
Social  intercourse  with  our  fellow  citizens,  which  will  increase  every 
eharm  of  life  in  making  all  wiser,  better  and  happier  men  and   wo* 

Ben.  • 

*    Let  us  turn  for  a  moment,  (and  it  shall  be  teufc  a  moment,)  .to  th® 

iecond  point  in  the  disccussion.-and  see  what  is  the  obligation  of  the 

State  to  accomplish  this -result  by  sustaining  our  system  of  Common 

ichools. 

We  can  see  this  obligation  the  more  clearly  if  we 'consider   what 

&e  object  and  aim  of  government  is. 

Without  going  into  the  origin  of  government,  or  trying  to  find  out* 
liow  men  happened  to  come  together  intp  organized  communities, 
this  much,  at  least,  is  certain  ;  that  government  is  designed  for  th» 
happiness  of  the  citizens,  and  that  government  ir  the  best  which  pro-' 
motes  this  happiness  in  the  greatest  degree. 

This  happiness  is  not  the  well-being  of  the  few,  but  of  the  many^ 
of  the  great  majority,  of  the  masses,  as  they  are  sometimes  contemp- 
tuously called  the  great  herd. 
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Louis  the  fourteenth  said  he  was  the  state,  by  which  he  meant  ths^ 
sis  own  personal  .glory  and  aggrandisement  was  the  measure  of  thf 
public  good,  a  theory  which  after  years  disproved.  The  English 
erowu,  house  of  lords  and  commons  are  disposed  to  think  that*  'the 
.good  of  England  depends  upon  that  party  which  each  respectively 
represents.  In  these  cases  the  immunities  of  wealth  and  nobility' 
are"  held  to  be  coincident  with  the  people's  prosperity,  and  thenat^-, 
ral  rights  of -the  toiling  millions,  those  sacred  possessions  which  Di- 
vinity has  guaranteed  to  man  are  disregarded. 

Our  forefathers,  therefore,  seeing  the  oppression  which  bore  upon 
the  people  under  imperial  or  aristocratic  rule,  wisely  accepted  a  re- 
publican form  of  government  as  the  one  best  calculated  to  insure  th£ 
happiness  of  the  masses.  They  took  the  ground  in  opposition  to  the 
European  theory,  that  government  is  for  the  benefit  of  the  governed 
and  not  for  the  glory  of  those  who  rule.  Man  was  declared  to  b# 
endowed  with  certain  inalienable  rights..  Mark  well  the  phraseolo*- 
gy  and  you  will  perceive  that  only  a  few  of  these  rights  are  enumer- 
ated, while  qthers  are  admitted  to  exist  which  some  of  us  may  hope 
to  live  long  enough  to  see  comprised  within  the  catalogue.  This 
doctrine  which  our  ancestors  promulgated  was  a  novel  one  in  politics- 
It  was  taught  and  illustrated  by  Washington  and  his  illustrious  com- 
peers. We  have  been  trying  the  experiment  since,  and  although  the 
Federal  Union  has.  been  destroyed,  free  government  is  not  a  failure  $ 
we  still  recognize  the  right  of  the  people  to  rule,  still  hold,  if  anip* 
thing  dearer  than  ever,  the  principles  of  the  declaration  of  seventy- 
six.  . 

We  see  then,  that  a  fepublican  government  like  ours,  founded  tip* 
on  the  will  of  the  people,  demands  intelligence  from  the  people, while 
&  kingly  or  otherwise  arbitrary  government  does  not,  because  tha 
people  have  no  share  in  the  administration  of  the  public  affairs. 

Now  if  the  government  make  this  demand  of  intelligence,  if  i% 
presuppose  this  qualification  in  the  people,  gurely,  surely,  the  gov- 
ernment must  educate  its  citizens. 

Again,  to  make  it  still  plainer,  if  possible.  We  often  speak  of  th« 
State  on  the  ose  hand  and  the  people  on  the  other.  This  gives  rise 
to  misapprehension  in  some  minds.  The'  people  themselves  are  tha 
State — not  Louis  XIV.  'They  constitute  the  government,  and  in- 
stead of  saying  the  State  owes  the  people  education,  we  should  rather  . 
say  the  people  owe  it  to  themselves.  Then  why  not  reach  forth  on* 
hands  and  pluck  this  precious  fruit.  It  can  be  had  for  the  taking 
if  we  will  only  Wake  up  and  bestir  ourselves. 

It  has  been  necessary  to  be  very  brief  in  discussing  the  obligates 
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of  the  State  to  sustain  the  Common  Schools.  Tfce  ideas  .advanced, 
though  neither  original  in  their  conception  or  in  their  relations,  will, 
however,  supply  ample  material  for  reflection.  .The  thinking  mind 
will  not  so  easily  dismiss  them  with  the  light  judgement  of  a  vision- 
ary. It  will  not  see  represented  in  them  some  drowsy  lubberland,' 
a  paradise  for  fools  and  sluggards. 

..True  our  ideal  of  the  State  ean  never  be  realized.  The  limitations 
of  man's  nature  permit  perfection  in  nothing  human.  But  we  do 
insist  upon  it,  that  this  ideal  should  be  admitted  as  a  goal  to  the  at- 
tainment of  which  all  our  energies  should  be  directed.  We  want  the 
fact  universally  established  that  the  existing.state  of  things  is  not 
the  best  possible,  but  that  it  may  be  reformed.  We  are  sick  of  hear- 
ing the  argument  which  says  in  substance,  "You  can't  make  it  per- 
fect, therefore  let  it  alone."  \yill  Science  ever  round  itself  into  % 
Unity  ?  Take  Astronomy  for  example  ;  yes,  it  will  "be,  when  human 
vision  can  penetrate  to  the  confines  of  illimitable  space,  when  the  fi- . 
nite  mind  caa  comprehend  the  machinery  of  an  infinite  Universe — 
not  before.  Yet  Science  does  not  despair,  but  writes  Excelsior  on 
her  banners  and  presses  forward.  Will  the  church  among  men  ever 
be  perfectly  pure  and  holy  ?  Alas  !  the  conditions  of  finite  existence 
environ  us  here  also.  Yet  the  christian  does  not  cease  to  struggle 
and  to  pray  to  be  conformed  more  and  more  unto  the  image  of  his 
Master. 

No  man  can  ever  hope  for  perfection  in  the  State,  for    the    same 
reasons.     Still  the  true  pa'triot  keeps  his  ideal    steadily   before    his 
mind  and  cherishes  it  as  the  apple  of  his  eye.     He  looks  into  the  fu- 
ture until  he  beholds  the  time,  when 
•  ■  . 

«'■  The  War  drums  throb  no  longer  and  the  battle  flags  are  furled 
In  the  parliament  of  man,  the  federation  of  the  world." 

And  he  tries  to  realize  his  vision  of  the  perfect  state,as  science  strives 
to  complete  itself,  as  the  christian  strives  to  be  perfectly  holy. 

To  assist  in  developing  these  ideas,  and  to  impress  them  on  the 
minds  of  our  youths,  is  an  object  worthy  of  our  Association.  To 
supply  the  means  for  their  promulgation  is  a  ,duty  which  the  State 
owes  to  herself,  that  the  State  performs  her  duty  it  is  .the  business 
of  the  people  to  inquire. 

We  have  thus  seen  that  every  consideration  of  public  peace,  pros, 
perity  and  happiness,  every  interest  of  the  individual  and  of  society, 
all  the  duties  which  we  owe  to  ourselves  and  to  posterity,  all  our 
hopes  in  the  perpetuation  of  our  civil  and  religious  liberty,  unite  in 
demanding  that  our  system  of  public  instruction  should  go  on  and 
*in  further  laurels  in  its  field  of  bloodless  conquest. 


Gentlemen  of  the  As'ociatior;  :  I  »hould  ihink  both  jour  time  and 
my  own  misspent,  if  we  have  merely  come  together  to  pass  an  idle 
hour.  But  I  trust  that  this  has  not  been  the. ease.  I  know  that  our 
e-ause  has  its  enemies,  enemies  who  would  betraj  it  like  Judas  with 
s  kiss,  but  there  is.inuch  to  encourage  us  We  are  engaged  in  car- 
rying out  that  great  law  of  human  nature  which  is  realizing  itself 
every  day.  It  is  the  law  of  the  improvement  and  progress  of  the 
race.  It  has  obtained  slowly  though  securely  amongst  tmen.  Th* 
weakness  of  the  finite  capacity  has  hindered, in  part,  and  many  have 
"been  the  contrivances  of  artful  men  to  keep  it  out.  Not  only  Popes  . 
gnd  Emperors,  flings  and  Cardinals,  lords  temporal  and  lords  spir- 
itual, have  united  on  a  common  platform  to  oppose  all  the-  barriers 
which  are  possible  to  prevent  its  further  recognitios,  but  ail  who 
have  not  submitted  to  the  teachings  of  the  G-entle  Spirit,  all,  who  in 
the  pride  ©f  their  wealth,  their  influence  and  their  position,  hare 
driven  Him  nearly  away,  and  said  not  Thy  will  but  mine  be  done,, 
have  leagued  together  te  defeat  this  law  of  the  Eternal,  aid  some- 
times we  are  tempted  to  despair  and  yield  to  them  the  victory.  But 
we  will  struggle  on,  for  the  cause  will  finally  -succeed, 

This  battle  for. the  Common  Schools  is  a  continuation  of  the  same 
conflict  which  has  been  waged  from  of  old  between  humanity  and  des» 
potisni.  On  the  one  side  are  Youth,  Hopti  and  Religion  ;.en  the 
iHher  are  position,  influence,  and  material  power.  The  champion  of 
the  one  steps  into  the  arena  an  unmaiied  warrior  with  the  sword  of 
Truth  and  Justice  ;  the  champion  of  the  other  is  locked  in  tripple 
plates  of  steel,  and  entrenched  behind  the  customs  and  the  creeds  of 
centuries.  The  war  cry  of  the  one  is  <(  God  and  my  right,"  the  war 
ory  of  the  other  is  "  Many  are  our  chariots  and  swift  are  our  horse- 
men. 

.  This  is  the  battle  in  which  we  are  called  to  share  our  humble  part. 
It  i»  the  conflict  of  the  law  of  Grod  against  the  conventionalities  of 
men.  It  is  the  same  law  which  actuated  him  who  lived  and  wroughl 
eighteen  hundred  years  ago.  A  characteristic  feature  of  his  mission 
was,  that  the  poor  had  the  Gospel  preached  to  them.  He  came  not 
to  the  rich  and  to  the  high-mined,  but  to  those  who  were  poor  and 
of  low  estate.  Let  us  endeavor  to  imitate  his  example.  He  gavs 
sight  to  the  blind,  let  us  give  intelligence  to  the  ignorant.  He  was 
a  carpenters  son.  He  had  no  seat  at  the  high  places,  neither 
did  he  desire  it.  His  dwelling  was  no  splendid  mansion,  but  the 
humble  cottage,  the  wilderness  or  the  mountain  top.  His  associates 
were  not  .the  great  and  the  mighty  ones  of  earth,  but  poor  fishermen. 
Then  may  not-we  be  content  to  labor  on  in  obscurity  and  away  from 
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ime  roaring,  restless  crowd  of  ambition  1  The  place  of  our  useful- 
ness may  be  an  humble  school-house,  sod  «ur  names  maj  not  be  her- 
alded in  the  mouth  of  fam"y  but  some  one  .who  may  have  profited  by 
©ur  instructions  and  been  made  a  wiser  and  a  better  man  or  woman 
thereby,  may  drop  a  heart-felt  tribute  to  our  memory,  whici.  is  worth 
more  that*  all  the  shoutings  of  tha  vulgar  crowd  and  more  to  be  val- 
ued than  the  glory  which  crowns  the  brow' of  him  whose  laurels  art 
dabbled  in  human- blood.  Let  it  be  our  consolation  to  think  that 
after  we  shall  have  mingled  with  the  dust,  it  shall  be  said  of  us  that 
we  were  among  the  number *ef  those  who  labored  in-  the  cause  of 
mankind ;  in  that  cause  which  conquers  not  by  the  swori  nor  marches 
to  greatness  through  the  tears  of  widows  and  of  orphaas,  whose  path 
may  be  tracked  not  by.  fire  and  desolation,  but  which  is  peaceable 
and  gentle,  easy  to  be  entreated,  which  marks  its  way  by  intelligence 
and  contentment,  and  which  is  doing  its  part  to  bring  about  more 
perfectly  "Glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  on  earth,  peace  and  goo.il 
will- to  men.' 


school  books; 

31  a  Editor:  A  communication  appeared  in  your  columns  a  week  or 
two  ago,  asking  for  information  in  regard   to  School    books.     A  brie 
statement  of  what  has  been  done  in  the  State,  will  probably  be  of  ser- 
vice to  teachers  and  subserve  the.  general  interests  of  education. 

Soon  after  the  war  commenced,  a  convention  of  teachers  representing 
the  leading  schools  in  the  State  was  held  at  Raleigh  to  take  into  con- 
sideration the  means  of  furnishing,  text  books  for  our  schools. 

After  a  full  consideration  of  the  subject  it  was  determined  to  es- 
oourage  the  production  of  books  by  our  own  teachers  and  to  discourage 
the  importation  or  republication  of  any  foreign  text  book,  whenever 
a  suitable  book  could  be  pioduced  at  home.  Several  of  the  teachers  in 
the  State  at  once  took  up  the  task,  and  commenced  publication  aa.sooJk 
as  the  materials  cbuldr  be  obtained.  The  work  has  been  a  slow  and 
harassing  one  from  the  delays  and  accidents  which  have  occurred.  The 
following  works  have  been  prepared  and  published:' 

Our  Own  series,  consisting  of  a  Primer,three  editions ;  Speller,three 
editions,  First  Second  and  Third  Headers,  by  Richard  Sterling  and  J. 
D.  Campbell;     Piimary   Giammmar  for   Gonimon  Schools,  and  Hjgh 
School  Grammar  (second' edition  of  School  Grammar)  by  C.W.Smytha^ 
and  a'Lattin  Grammar  by  Wm.  Bingham. 

Tnese  are  all  published   by   Sterling,  Campbell,    and    Albright,  «ff 
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Greensboro',  N^O— *S.  C.  and  A.,  have  also  in  press,  Oar  Own  Schoo 
Arithmetic,  by  Sasniel  Lander,  and  A  First  Latin  Book,  bj  0.  W  * 
Smythe.  They  have  in  preparation  an  elementary  Arithmetic,  com- 
biniDg  mental  and  written  exercises  by  Mr.  Lander,  and  a  Primary 
Geography.  Other  books  are  also,  I  h*olie^e  in  progress,  induing  a  Logie 
sad  Latin  Reader,  a  Usesar  and  an  Algebra.  .« 

:  Branson,  Earrar  &  Co.,  Raleigh,  have  also  published  several  origisa] 
works,  a  Primer,  English  Composition  and  a  Geographical  Reader.*— 
From  what  has  been  done  it  is  evident  that  if  our  people  will  sustain 
these  enterprizes  and  frown  down  all  attempts  at  importation  and  re- 
publication, the  necessary  books  for  our  schools  can  be 'produced  . at 
home. 

The  State  Educational  Association  has  thrown  around  the  enterpriz*' 
all  its  influence,  and  resolved  repeatedly  to  discountenance  and  disown' 
all  teachers  who  resort  to  aliy  other  source  when  suitable  books  can  be 
furnished  tnem,  written,  printed,  and  published  at  home. 

The  external  appearance  of  such  books  must  at  present  be  poor'  and 
the  cost  high,  but  the  real  friends  of  education  will  not  complain,  know- 
ing, as  they  do,  that  those  things  can  be  made  better  hereafter.  'Let 
all  stnve  together  that  our  educational  independence  may  go  hand  in 
hand  with  our  political  struggle  for  freedom.  J). 

iV.    C.  Presbyterian 


*> 


THE  RISING  GENERATION. 

The  Mississippian  closes  a  timely  article  on  the  educational-  in- 
terests of  the  country,  as  follows  : 

We  must  give. more  time  and  attention  to  training  the  youthful 
mind.  Seek  teadbers  of  qualification — those  who  understand  the  or- 
ganization of  the  human  mind,  and  the  means  by  which  its  powers 
may  be  most  rapidly  developed,  regardless  of  what  tkty  will  charg? 
—-teachers  that  will  have  the  moral  courage  to  assign  very  short  les- 
sons to  pupils — that  will  insist  that  these  lessons  b'e  accurately  learn-  , 
ed?  and  recited  at  a  brisk  pace  without  the  least  halting  or  hesitation 
— that  will  practie®  a  profuse  questioning  and  cross.questioning,lead- 
ing  the  scholar  near  enough  the  inference  they  wish  them  to  draw 
to  enable  them  to  take  the  final  ?teps  themselves.  Let  them  be  ap- 
plauded when  they  succeed  and  encouraged  Vhen  they  fail  ;  Uut 
never  for  a  moment,  let  the  pupil  lose  his  interest  or  alacrity.  The 
lesson  being  short,  the  strain  on  their  faculties  will  be  short  also,  but 
recurring  so  often  will  gradually  buiU  up  the  most  valuable  habits 
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a  man  can  possess,  x?no  wisheK.to  go  into  the  world  wide  aw&ke,with 
all  his  wits  about  him. 

We  throw  out  these  hints  upon  the  mode  of  schooling  for  the  ben-, 
c&t  of  those  who  may  wish  to  teach  their  own  household  gtfds  ;  and 
we  have  no  doubt  that  when  school  days  are  ever,  a  pupil  so  trained 
will  net  only  have  better  health  and  better  mental  habits,  but  a 
greater  fund  cf  available  "knowledge  than  if  he  was  compelled  to  plod 
through  long  hours  of  spiritless  study  at  the  expense  of  health  and 
cheerfulness.  We  cannot  too  strongly  impress  on  the  minds  of  fath- 
ers, mothers  aad  guardians,  the  necessity  of  improving  the  educa- 
tional condition  of  the  country.  Its  indispensableness  and  pressing 
need  must  be  apparent  to  every  one,  as  well  as  the  social  and  public 
state  of  oar  country,  in  case  we  fail  to  perform  this  sacred  duty. 


DON'T   GIVE  UP. 


"I  can't  do  it,  Father.     Indeed  I  can't."    ' 

-;  Ne?ei'  say  can't,  my  son;  it  isn't  a  good  word-" 

**  Eu6  I  eam't,  father.     And  if   I  can't,  I  can't,     I've  tried,    and 
tried^and  the  answer  won't  come  out  right." 

{"  Suppose  y^u  try  again,  Edward,"  said  the  father  to  thedisoour- 
.  aged  boy. 

"There's  no  use  in  it,"  raplied  the  lad.  - 

tf  What  if  ypn  g®  to  school  to-morrow  without  the  correct  answer 
to  the  sum?"  ' 

u  I'll  be  put  down  in  my  class,*  returned  Edward. 

Sis  father  shook  his  head,  and  his  countenance  assunied  a    grav^ 
1  aapect.     There  was  a  silence  of  a  few  moments,  and   then    Edward 
said,  confidently,   *s  I'll  will  try,  and  I  Know  it  will  eome  out    right 
the  next  time." 

Aoid  «o  it  did.     One  more  earnest  trial  and  his  work  was  done. — 
Far  happier  was  he  after, this  successful  effort  than    he   could   hate 
been,  if.  yielding  to  a  feeling  of  discouragement,  he  had  left  his  task 
■  unaccomplished.  . 

And  so  all  will  find  it.  Difficulties  are  permitted  to  stand  in  our 
way' that  we  may  overcome  them:  -and  only  in  overcoming  them  can 
we*  expect  success  and^happin ess.  The  mind,  like  the  body,  gains 
strength  and  maturity  by  vigorous  exercise.  It  must  feel  and  brave 
like  the  oak,  the  rushing  storm,  as  well  as  bask  amid  gentle  breeies 
in  the  warm  sunshine. 
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MENTAL  ARITHMETIC 

BY   &.   P.    B. 

In  many  of  our  Common  Schools,  Mental  Arithmetic  is  a  branch 
that  is  sadly  neglected.  In  many  schools  the  opinion  prevails  that 
this  study,  being  bound  up  in  a  small  book,  is  only  adapted  to  small 
scholars.  But  if  all  those  thus  thinking  could  hear  the  answers  given 
to  Superintendents  in  their  examinations  upon  this  branch,  or  could 
realize  the  ordeal  to  which  they  may  some  day  be  subjected,  they 
would  not  long  be  of  this  faith. 

What  is  Mental  Arithmetic,  and  "what  does  its  study  subserve  ? 
It  proposes  to  the  pupil  a  question,  which  he  must  receive  into  his 
mind,  and  must  hold  it  firmly  there,  till,  from  its  eonditions,  he  has 
constructed  a  solution,  and  is  able  to  draw  therefrom  a  correct  con- 
clusion. It  will  at  once  be  perceived  that  this  is  precisely  the  dis- 
cipline which  the  mind  needs.  To  fix  the  mind  intently  upon  a 
thing,  carry  through  a. mental  process,  and  arrive  at  a  conclusion- — 
to  attain  this  mental  discipline,  is  the  purpose  for  which  ws  go  to 
school. 

The  strengthening  of  the  mental  faculties,  for  giving  acuteness  of 
thought  and  accuracy  in  reasoning,  for  aiding  in  clearness  of  percep- 
tion and  rapidity  of  action,and  indeed  for  quickening  and  energizing 
the  whole  mind,  I  know  of  no  study  tfcat  can  be  pursued  in  our  Com- 
mon Schools  equal  to  mental  Arithmetic.  There  are  three'  parts 
which  the  pupil.  »hould  be  taught  to  observe  in  answer  to  a  question 
in  this  branch. 

In  the  first  place,  the  pupil  should  be  required  to  repeat  the  ques- 
tion as  proposed.  This  enables  the  teacher  to  know  whether  the  pupil 
has  in  his  mind  the  same  question  that  he  has  in  his,  and  hence  the 
pupil  is  prevented  from  commencing  the  solution  of  a  question  dif- 
ferent from  that  proposed.  Besides  the  habit  of  being  able  accu- 
rately to-repeat  what  another  has  said,  is  a  good  one  to  cultivate. — 
If  we  wish  to  refute  an  argument,  we  must  be  able  to  recall,  and  ac- 
curately state  it  as  our  opponent  proposed  it.  If  we  are  unable  to 
do  this,  we  are  confused,  and  are  liable  to  be  defeated  in  our  pur- 
pose. 

The  second  thing  in  treating  a  question  consists  in  making  a  cor- 
rect solution.  The  pupil  should  be  untiring  in  his  search  for  the 
shortest,  but  at  the  same  time,  tke  plainest  and  most  conclusive  for- 
mula. When  we  have  such  a  formula  for  a  particular  question,then 
we  have  the  key  to  every  question  that  belongs  to  that  class,  and  it 
should  be  rigidly  observed.     The  pupil  should  also  be  careful  to  use 
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correct  forms  of  expression,  and  to  see  how  neat  and  finished  he  can 
make  every  sentence  that  he  uses.  A  blundering,  awkward  style  of 
recitation  should  never  be  allowed.  It  does  violence"  to  the  very 
spirit  of  mathematics. 

The  final  consideration  is  the  drawing  from  the  conditions  of  the 
question  and  the  solution  given,  a  correct  conclusion.  This  step 
gives  a  completeness  to  our  work,  and  is  necessary  to  the  full  devel- 
opment of  the  argument.  It  is  a  summing  up  of  the  reasoning,  and 
a  clear  and  compact  statement  of  the  case.  He  who  fully  appreciates 
the  force  and  bearing  of  each  step  in  the  solution,  can  draw  his  con- 
clusion without  any  inconvenience;  and  hence  requires  of  the  indolent 
and  backward,  a  better  understanding  ©f  the  question.  The  greater 
the  accuracy  and  completeness  of  the  answer  required,  the  greater 
the  discipline  and  advantage  to  be  derived  from  the  study. 

We  remark  in  conclusion,  that  it  may  not  be  advisable  to  insist 
rigidly  upon  having  each  of  these  three  parts  of  the  process  observed 
in  every  ease,especially  with  very  small  scholars  beginning  the  study 
But  as  soon  as  they  can  be  taught  to  give  the  several  steps,  as  pro- 
posed, without  being  too  much  encumbered  and  perplexed  with  the 
machinery,  it  should  be  insisted  on.  The  full  form  should  be"  the 
rule,  the  partial  form  the  exception.  % 

The  pupil  should  not  be  allowed  to  think  ths  question  through;af- 
ter  repeating  it,  and  give  the  answer  before  giving  the  solution ;  but 
he  should  be  required  to  eommenee  at  once  upon  the  solution,  and 
thus  legitimately  arrive  at  the  answer. 

It  is  hoped  that  parents  will  be  brought  to  see  the  advantages  to 
be  derived  from  pursuing  this  study,  and  provide  books  and  insist 
upon  their  pupils  attending  to  it.  Teachers  should  show  that  enthu- 
siasm in  conducting  the  exercises  in  this  branch,  whether  oral  or 
from  the  book,  which  shall  wm  the  esteem  and  interest  of  the  pupil, 
and  thus  signally  subserve,  in  the  primary  stages  of  the  work,  the 
great  end  of  an  education. 


NOVEL  GEOGRAPHICAL  TU^OR. 


Mr.  Porter,  of  Cumberland,  l^as  recently  converted  a  level  and 
verdant  plain  on  his  estate  into  asm,ap  of  the  werld  of  great  and  sin- 
gular interest.  The  spot  is  about  360  yards  in  length  from  east  to 
west,  and  180  in.  breadth  from  north  to  south.  It  is  inclosed  in  a 
wall  of  dwarf  dimensions.  Thirty-six  marks  are  made  on  it,  east, 
and  west,  and  eighteen  on  the  north  and  south,  fixing  the  degrees  of 
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longitude  and  latitude  at  ten  degrees,  or  600  miles  asuder.  Four 
pieces  of  oak  timber  are  laid  down,  30  feet  long  and  eight  square, 
with  poles  at  the  distance  of  three  inches,  or  five  mile  from  one  an- 
other, thus  making  36  inches  a  degree,  and  comprising  in  ten  of 
them  a  distance  of  600  miles.  The  scales,  afford  an  opportunity,  by 
cross  leg  lines,  of  determining  particular  towns  and  cities  in  the 
same  manner  as  we  operate  with  scale  and  compasses  on  paper:  The 
continents  and  islands  are  made  in  turf,  the  sea  is  gravel,  and  the 
boundary  is  a  border  of  box.  At  particular  places  on  this  novel 
ocean  of  gravel,  posts  areset  up  indicating  trade  winds,  currents,&c 
— j\'orth  British  Daily  Mail. 


FILTH  AND  HEALTH.     • 

Facts  make  no  man  wise.  To  be  profited  by  them,  we  must'  riot 
only  see  to  it  that  they  are  whole  facts,  but  we  mjist  have  intelli- 
gence enough  to  be  able  to  make  a  good  use  of  them.  At  what  an 
immense  remove  must  they  be  from  wisdom,  who  have  neither  facts 
nor  common  sense  ! 

Some  iN'ew  Orleans  savan  or  sapient,  contended  over  his  own  sig. 
nature,  a  very  few  years  ago,  that  the  prevalence  of  the  epidemic 
was  not  fairly  attributable  to  the  then  existing  filthy  condition  of 
the  streets  ;  that  if  any  thing,  the  more  filthy  parts  of  the  city  were 
the  most  lightly  stricken.  * 

Many  otherwise  sensible  persons  in  passing  along  a  street  or  pub- 
lie  road,  and  seeing  ruddy  looking  children  clad  in  rags  and  be- 
grimed with  dirt,  have  jumped  at  the  conclusion  that  playing,  in  the 
dirt  was  a  means  of  health..  It  might  just  as  well  be  argued  that  it 
is  healthy  to  drink  gin  three  times  a  day,  because  we  find  men  at  the 
age  of  four  or  five  score,  who  from  youth-  had  kept  up  the  habit,  and 
lived  in 'spite  of  it.  *. 

According  to  the  most  reliable  accounts,  more  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Faroe  Islands  die  between  eighty  and  ninety  years  of  age. 
than  during  any  other  decade  of  existence;  and  yet,  travellers  tel, 
us,  that  around  nearly  every  ho»se;is  a  black  feted  sewer  ;  the  houses 
themselves  being  small  and  stifling,  while  the  adjacent  rill  is  defiled 
with  the  washing  of  clothes  and  the  evisterations  of  fis^h.  In  all  these 
cases,  it  would  seem  to  be  the  ejaculation  of  [common  gyense,  how 
much  longer  these  persons  might  have  lived  in  the  observamce  of 
better  habits  of  life.  It  would  be  about  as  wise  as  to  cetftend  that 
the  extravagance  of  a  spendthrift  heir  was  a  means  of  enriching,  be- 
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cause  he  died  rieli  in  spite  of  his  extravagance.  The  tendency  to  ar- 
gue in  this  manner  has,  in  many  directions,  retarded  the  advance  of 
wiser  and  better  habits  of  life.  Men  may  live  long  in  spite  of  some 
pernicious  h,abit,  but  without  it,  they  would  have  lived  longer.  In- 
correct reasonings  in  this  regard  have  often  ruined  health  and  short- 
ened life  ;  and  will,  in  multitudes  of  instances,  do  it  again. 

The  Inhabitants  of  Iceland,  and  the  distant  Faroe  Islands,  lived 
long  in  the  midst  of  the  described  filth,  in  part  because  the  cold  is 
so  great  ihere,  that  such  filth  was  never  heated  to  a  degree  which 
would  make  it  unhealthful  but  for  a  very  few  days  in  the  year ;.  and 
this  was  at  a  season  when  they  went  on  their  annual  fishing  and  hunt, 
ing  excursioES,  and  consequently  avoided  exposure  to  hurtful  exha- 
lations, besides,  hard  necessity  kept  them  from  the  excesses  of  civil- 
ized life. 


HOW  VICTORIA  TRAINS  HER  CHILDREN. 

A  primary  regard  is  paid  to  moral  and  religious  duties.  They 
rise  early,  breakfast  at  eight,  and  dine  at  two.  Tkeir  various  occu- 
pations are  allotted  out  with  almost  military  exactness.  One  hour 
finds  them  engaged  in  the  study  of  the  ancient, — another,  of  the 
modern  authors,  their  acquaintanceship  with  the  languages  being 
first  founded  on  a  thorough  knowledge  of  their  grammatical  cons, 
truction,  and  .afterward  familiarized  and  perfected  by  conversation 
Next  they  are  trained  in  those  military  exercise*?  which  give  dignity 
and  bearing.  Another  hour  is  agreeably  filled  up  with  the  lighter 
accomplishments  of  music  and  dancing.  Again  the  happy  party  as- 
semble in  the  riding  schaol,  where  they  may  be  seen  deeply  interes- 
ted in  the  various  evolutions  of  the  menage.  Thence,while  drawing 
and  the  further  exercise  of  music  and  the  lighter  accomplishments 
call  off  the  attention  of  th»ir  sisters,  the  young  prinees  pro'eeed  to 
busily  engage  themselves  in  a  carpenter's  shop,  fitted  up  expressly 
for  them  at  the  wish  of  the  royal  consort,  with  a  turning  lathe  and 
other  tools  essential  to  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  craft.  They 
thus  become  not  only  theoretically,  but  practically,  acquainted  with 
the  useful  arts  ©f  life.  A  small  laboratory  is  occasionally  brought 
into  requisition  at  the  instanee  also  of  their  royal  father,  and  the 
minds  of  the  children  are  thus  led  from  a  contemplation  of  the  cu- 
riosities of  chemical  science  and  the  wonders  of  nature,  to  an  inquiry 
into  their  causes.  This  done,  rhe  young  carpenters  and  students 
throw  dowu  their  saws  and  axes,   unbuckle   their   philosophy,   and 
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shoulder  their  miniature  percussion  guns,  which  they  handle  with 
the  dexterity  of  practised  sportsmen,  through  the  royal  gardens. — - 
The  evening  meal,  the  preparation  for  the  morning  lessons  and  brief 
religious  instruction,  close  the  day. — Selected. 


TEACHING  OF  THE  EYE. 


The  great  majority  of  mankind  do  not  and  cannot  see  one  fraction 
of  what  they  might  see.  "  None  are  so  blind  as  those  that  will  not 
see,''  is  as  true  of  physical  as  moral  vision.  By  neglect  and  care- 
lessness we  have  made  ourselves  unable  to  discern  hundreds  of  things 
which  are  before  us  to  be  seen.  A  powerful  modern  writer  has 
summed  this  up  in  one  pregnant  sentence-:  "  The  eye  sees  what  it' 
brings  the  power  to  see."  How  true  is  this !  The  sailor  on  the  look 
out  can  see  a  ship  where  the  landsman  can  see  nothing ;  the  Esqui- 
maux can  distinguish  a  white  fox  amidst  the  white  snow;  the  Amer- 
ican backwoodsman  will  fire  a  rifle  ball  so  as  to  strike  a  nut  out  of 
the  mouth  of  a  squirrel  without  hurting  it ;  the  red  Indian  boy* 
hold  their  hands  up  as  marks  to  each  other,  certain  that  the  uner- 
ring arrow  will  be  shot  between  the  spreadout  fingers  ;  the  astrono- 
mer can  see  a  star  in  the  sky,  wheji  to  others  the  blue  expanse  is  nn-J 
broken;  the  shepherd  can  distinguish  the  face  of  every  sheep  in  his 
flock ;  the  mosaic  worker  can  detect  distinctions  of  color  where  oth- 
ers see  none  ;  and  multitudes  of  additional  examples  might  be  given 
of  what  education  does  for  the  eye.  • 


THE  MOST^OWERFUL  PFNS. 

It  was  a  foolish  wish  of  the  poet's  :  "  Oh,  for  a  pen  plucked  from 
a  seraph's  wing !"  What  good  could  that  do  him  ?  Had  he  asked 
for  the  lean  of  the  seraph's  living  hand,  there  would  hare  been  wis- 
dom in  the  request.  If  the  seraphic  power  be  in  the  poet,  the  smal- 
lest humming-bird's  quill  will  serve  to  give  it  expression  ;  and  if  that 
power  be  wanting,  h«  will,  write  as  a  weakling  even  with  a  seraph's 
pen-feather.  A  man's  hand  is  his  pen,  and,  as  necessity  demands, 
he  supplements  its  short-comings,  now  by  one  weapon  ortool,now  by 
another.  A  sword  is.  sometimes  the  best  pen  ;  sometimes  an  axe  . 
sometimes  a  ehisel ;  sometimes  a  needle  ;  a  bit  of  copper ;  an  iron 
wire  ;  a  piece  of  loadstone  ;  a  lump  of  chalk ;  a  metal  punch  ;  a  burnt 
stick  ;  a  split  reed  or  feather  ;  a  bundle  of  bristles  ;  a1  drop  of  chem- 
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leal  liquid  ;  a  ray  of  light ;  a  ray  of  darkness.  In  so  far,  then,  as 
these  and  all  other  pens  but  supplement  the  hand,  which  is  the  true 
pen,  I  place  it  side  by  side  with  the  eye.  the  true  paper. 

On  each  of  these,  and  all  other  supplementary  pens,  I  would  wil- 
lingly linger.  Volumes  might  be  written  on  them.  The  Burnt  Stick 
the  pen  of  common  humanity,  of  which  the  pencil  and  the  writing- 
pen  are  simple  modifications !  The  Brush,  the  fine-art  pen,  equiva- 
lent to  the  burnt  stick,  changed  from  the  rigid  immobility  which 
was  all  that  prosaic  reality  needed,  into  the  pliant  hair-tassel,  obe- 
dient to  every  motion  of  the  idealises  hand  !  The  Chisel,  the  archi 
tect's  and  sculptor's  lithographic  pen,  with  which  cathedrals  and  Se. 
basterpols  are  written  in  granite,  and  gods  and  men  in  marble !  The 
Printer's  Type,  the  pen  of  civilization,  with  which  nation  speaks  to 
nation,  and  in  these  latter  days,  God  speaks  to  all  men  !  The  Electrix 
Telegraph,  the  world's  shorthand  pen,  which  strings  together  the 
cities  of  the  globe  like  beads  upon  its,  wire,  and  makes  it.  the  same 
time  of  day  with  them  all !  The  Actinic  Bay,  nature's  photographic 
pea,  with  which  the  stars  write  to  each  other,  the  newest,  and,  in 
some  respects,  most  wonderful  of  pens  which  man  has  acquired  ! — 
Maanillan's  Magazine. 


LETTER  FROM  PRESIDENT  DAVIS. 


Executive  Office,  Richmond,  Va.,    ) 
April  22nd,  1863.  » 

Messrs.  C.  H.  Wiley,  J.  D.  Campbell  &    W.J.  Palmer : 

Gentlemen  ■ — I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  your  invitation 
to  attend  a  meeting  to  be  held  in  Columbia,  S.  C.,to  deliberate  upon 
the  best  method  of  supplying  text  books  for  schools  and  colleges,  and 
promoting  the  progress  of  education  in  the  Confederate  States.  The 
object  commands  my  fullest  sympathy,,  and  has,  for  many  years,  at- 
tracted my  earnest  consideration. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  overestimate  the  influence  of  primary  books 
in  the  promotion  of  character  and  the  development  of  mind.  Our 
form  of  Government  is  only  adapted  to  a  virtuous  and  intelligent 
people,  and  there  can  be  no  more  imperative  duty  of  the  generation 
which  is  passing  away,  than  that  of  providing  for  the  moral,  intel- 
lectual and  religious  culture  6f  those  who  sfre  tp  sueceed  them.  As 
a  general  proposition,  it  may,  I  think,  be  safely  asserted,  that  all 
true  greatness  rests  upon  virtue,  and  that  religion  is,  in  a  people,  the 
source  and  sujfport  of  virtue.     The  first  impassions  on  the  youthful 
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mind  are  to  its  subsequent  current  of  thought,  what  the  springs  are 
to  the  river  thej  form  ;  and  I  rejoice  to  know  that  the  task  of  pre- 
serving these  educational  springs  in  purity,  has  been  devolved  on 
men  so  well  qualified  to  .secure  the  desired  result.  IhaTe  only  to  re- 
gret my  inability  to  meet  you,  because  it  deprives  me  of  the  pleasure 
your  Association  would  have  given. 

With  my  best  wishes,  I  am,  very  respectfully, 

Your  fellow  citizen, 

JEFFERSON  DAVIS. 


%i&tbmt  (Suitor's  department. 


Award  of  Premiums. — We  publish  below  the  award  made  by  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  State  Association,  in  regard  to  the  essays  presented  for  pre 
miums. 

We  are  sorry  that  the  number  sent  in  wis  smaller  than  usual,  and  that  there 
was. no  essay  written  on  one  of  the  subjects  proposed. 

These  essays  will  be  published  in  subsequent  numbers  of  the  Journal. 

Report  on-  Premiums. 

The  following  is  the  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Premiums,    made   at    the. 
last  meeting  of  the  State  Educational  Association,  held  in  Lexington,  in    Au- 
gust 1863 

The  publication  of  the  report  and  of  the  award  has  been  delayed  by  an  acci- 
dent connected  with  the  transmission  of  the  essays  from  one  to.another  of  the 
members  of  the  Committee. 

Report. 

The  Committee  on  Premiums  report,  that  they  have  received  five  essays,  to- 
wit :  three  on  School  Government,  one  on  The  necessity  of  popular  Education 
to  the  prosperity  and  perpetuity  of  a  Republic — and  one  on  A  higher  standard 
of  education  for  Common  School  teachers.  ' 

The  Committee  have  awarded  the  premium   for  the   best   essay   ou   School 
Government  to  Abner  W.  Owen,  of   Rowaa  Co.,  but  they  deem  it  proper  to  say 
that  the  other  essays,  on  the  subject  named,  are  equal,  if  not  superior  to  it   in 
style  and  grammatical  arrangement.     Miss  Delilah  Fleming,  of  Granville  Co. 
is  the  author  of  the  essay  on  the  second  subject  named  above,  and  W.W.Thora^ 
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&ssoa  is  the  atfthor  of  that  on  the  third  subject — and  to   each   a    premium    is 

awarded. 

C.  H.  WILEY,  ) 

J.  ©.  CAMPBELL,     I  Committee. 

W.  J.  PALMER.         J 


The  above  awards  will  be  paid,  at  any  time,  on  application  to  Rev.  C.H.  Wi- 
ley, Greensboro,  N.  6. 


One  Hundred  Dollars  in  Premiums ! 


The  Executive  Committee  of  the  State  Educational  Association  are  directed 
to  offer  a  Premium  of  Twenty-Five;  DoLLAns  for  the  best-Essay,  written  by  a 
teacher  of  Common  Schools,  on  each   of  the  following  subjects  : 

I.  On  the  proper  construction  and  furnishing,  of  Common  School  Houses. 

II.  On  the  importance  of  County  Associations  of  teachers, 

III.  'On  the  obligation  of.  teachers  to  usfe  efforts  to  enlighten  the  community 
in  regard  to  its  interests  and  duties,  on  the  subject  of  Education. 

IV.  On  the  relative  obligations  of  teachers  and  parents  toward  each  other. 
The  Essays  to  be  carefully  written  and  sent,  by  mail,  with  the   name  of  the 

writer  and  a  certificate,  from  the  Chairman  of  Common  Schools  of  his  county, 
that  he   is  a  licensed    teacher,  enclosed  in  a  sealed   envelope,   to  Rev.  C.  H. 
Wiley,  Greensboro,  A1".  C.  before  the-first  day  of  April,  1864. 
September,  1863.  '  EXECUTIVE  .COMMITTEE. 


8  ©by  be  its 


NOVEMBER  1863. 
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